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ABRIDGED Br HIMSELF. 



The following notices of Irving's Columbns, 
abridged by himneir, arc inserted in Ihe order in 
which they appeared in the respective newspftpera^ 
within a. fortnight after the publication of the work. 
A great many other notices, equally valuable, are ex- 
cluded, owing to their length, and their late ap- 
peanmce. 
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K0TICE8. 

From the New-York Daiiy Advertieer, June, ISaSL 

** Irvine's Columbus^** Abridged.— -The lletara. CanrUI htye just 
fmUiahed an abridgment <^ this highly popular worlc, abridged by its 
highly popular ai^tbor. 1 b deiigndd for the- «• af fchoo]%. at well aa finr 
those private libraries in which the original work may not find ao readjF 
admittance^ and is very handsomely executed on stereotype plates with 
good paper. From what we have been able to read, we have reaacm to 
believe that the cIea1^ ehaste, aad beautiful style^ peculiar to our distin- 
guished countryman, will be found to be preserved, much to the ornament 
and value of the woi^ ; and as to the efiects of the abridgment, we may 
give his opinion, as it coincides with our own : and this we copy in his 
own words, from his advertisement. 

** ttrtRj- have- given every thing of essential importance in ths laifnr 
work^ and have preserved those parts nearly entire y^hich have been con- 
sidered the most striking and characteristic It is probable idso tlutt th» 
narrative has gained in spirit in many pans, by the omission of details 
which caused prolixity, but which could not be omitted in what profisied 
to be a complete and circumstantial history of the subject" 

JBfany of those details, which were preserved in the diaries of the voy- 
ages of Columbus, or recorded by subsequent writers, are necessarily as 
tisBSome to a common reader as the fitcts they stale were unimportaat in 
their connexion or consequences ; and we are of the opinion, that most per- 
sons will rise from the perusal of the abridgment with a more dear 4A> 
quaintance with the life, character^ and discoveries of the great navigator, 
as time is not given for the interest to flag. To schools, and to youtti, this 
TOluffle will be paniculaxly accaptabte. 



lYom the Neuh York Amerieant Jbne, 1S!9. 

Life qf Columbue abridged,-^-9ILemaM, GarvHl have just published in 
a doodecimo volume, stereotyped in distinct and clear characters^ and 
n^ very good p^per, the promised abridgment, by Washipg^on Irving, 
0^ his voluminous and deei^y inteiasdng Ijfe of Columbus. The abridg- 
BMUt constitutes a vt^ume of about 300 pages, and embo^es, as tha 
Mlhor hfansrif assures us^ and as, from glancing over the pages, we are 
dfaposed to think, " a satis&ctory abstratt of every thing of essential im- 
potttfnce in the larger work." We hope this book may become a standard 
OMtai eytrf school in our country ; and tfau\ that the history of the first 
dtocsvary of this continent — the most magnificent result of enduring 
eumgB and noUe self-relianca, that ever rewarded the efforts of man, 
VHigr, to dl time hareaflex^lia taught to its in&abitanta^ throm^ the j;1oW' 
JDg pages of Ml Awrirjw writwc 
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Bz IT BKMSXBKBKDh Tkgt OH the 4ih d^ of J^pri^ A. D.1829| in 
the 53d year of the IndaaSlkDce <d the l^ited States of America, 
WASHi^roTOir Ibtino, of ue said DJatrict, hath deposited in this office 
the title of a book, the right wfaerecrf' he claims as author, in the words 
'folkrwiiifl'. to wit : " The Life and V oya g igfi^ Christopher Colambusv 
by Wamington Irving'. (Abridged hy thApne.^ 

m V enient amiis 

SsBCula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula remm lajiet et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhisque novos 
Deiegai orb&Sf nee sit terris 
Ultima Thole. Seneca. Medea." 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, entitled, 
'^ An Act for tne encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies 
of MapiL Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies, during uie time therein mentioned." Ana also to an act, en- 
t4tie<|| " An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled, an Act for the en- 
couragement of Lesurnins', by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and 
Books, to ti^ authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein OMJItioned^ and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of 
<ic0igni]tf| engraving, and etching historical and other prints." ^ 

FRED. J. BETTS, * 

Clerk of the Southern IKstrict of New-York. 



Sleight, PrirUtr^ No. 3 Chatham Square. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



.\ i\(i bcea infiAncd that same person in the Uuitej] 
i hail unilertakeu to fabricate a lees volum. 
irk out of ray history of the life und voyages of € 
us, I have thought proper immediately to executtt 
py original intention of making an abridgment of the ' 
ligtory, to adapt it for general circulation. In this I 
mat I have given a satistactory abstract of every thing 
, of essential importance in the larger work.juul liavi 
preserved those parts nearly entire which t^o becii 
considered the mos^ striking and characteristic. It h 

P'obable, also, that the narrative has gained in spirit ia 
any parts, by the omission of details which causeil pro- 
tity, but wliich could not be omitted in what profti 
be a complete and circnmstantial history o£ . thej 
bject. 
I have felt the more hurt at this attempt to superCeil 
my work with the public, from having always considered'1 
it aa a peculiar otTering to n^ countrymen, whose gooitfl 
npjnion, however the contrary may have been in* J 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

siuoated, has never ceased to be the leading object of my 
ambition, and the dearest wish of my heart : and I must 
confess that, in assiduously labouring at this history of 
the first discovery of our country, I have been chiefly 
animated by the hope, that the interest of the subject 
would cause the work to remain among my countrymen, 
and with it a remembrance of the author, when all the frail 
productions of his fancy might have perished and been 
forgotten. 

Seville, Decetiibert 1828. 
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LIFE AlTD VOYAGES 



or 



COLUBIBUS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Whether in old times beyond the reach of history 
or tradition, and at some remote period when, as some 
imagine, the arts miy have flourished to a degree un- 
known to those whom we term the ancients, there ex- 
isted an intercourse between the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic ; whether the Egyptian legend narrated by PkAo, 
respecting the island of Atalantis, was indeed no fable, but '^. 
the tradition of some country, engulphed by one of 
those mighty convulsions of our globe, which have left 
the traces of the ocean on the summits of lofty moon- ^ 

tains : must ever remain matters of vague and visionaTy 

1* 
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. (J ISTROOCCTIOS. 

speculation. As far as authenticated history czlenda, 
nothing was kDown of terra-finna, and the islaads of 
the western hemiepherc, until their discovery towards 
the close of the 6fteenth century. A wandering bark 
may occasionally have lost sight of the landmarks of 
ihe old continents, and been driven by tempests acrosti 
the wilderness of waters, long before ihe invention of 
the compass, but none ever returned to reveal the secrete 
of the ocean ; and though, from time lo time, some docu- 
ment has floated to the old world, givingto its wondering 
inhabitants evidences of land far beyond theit watery ho- 
rizon, yet no one ventured to spread a eaU, and seek 
that land, enveloped in mystery end peril. Or if the 
legends of the Scandinavian voyagers be correct, and 
their mysterious Vinland were the coast of Labrador 
or the shore of Newfoundland, they had but transieitt 
glintpses of the New World, leading to no permanent 
knowledge, and !ii.a little time lost again to mankind. 
'Certain it ia, thai at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the most intelligent minds were seeking in 
every direction for the scattered lights of geographical 
knowledge, a profound ignorance prevailed among the 
learned as to the western regions of the Atlantic ; itF 
vast waters were regarded with awe and wonder, seem- 
iiic to hound the world as »rilh a chaos, into which 
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conjecture could not penetrate, and enterprise feared to 
adrenlurc. We ueed no greater proof of this, than the 
description given of the Atlantic by Xerif al Edrisi. sur- 
named the Nubian, an eminent Arabian writer, whose 
countrymen possesaed all that was known of geography 
the middle agee. 

"The ocean," he observes, "encircles the ultimate 
bounds of the inhabited earth, and all beyond it is un- 
known. No one has been able to verify any thing con- 
cerning il, on account of its diSicuIt and perilous navi- 
K.gstion, its great obscurity, its profound depth, and 
r&equent tenqp«atH; through fear of its mighty lishes, 
&nd its haughty winds ; yet there are many islands in it, 
some of which are peopled, and others uninhabited. 
^Ttere is no mariner who dares to enl«r into its deep 
pters 1 or if any have done so, they have merely kepi 
mg its eoosts, fearful of departing from them. The 
a of this ocean, ali.hougb tiiey ro^ as liigh a^ n 
tains, yet maintain themselves without breahiiig ; for ifl 
they broke, it would be impossible for a ship to plou{ 



k It is the object of the following work, to relate I 
Beds and fortunes of the mariner, who first had tho 
bdgment to diviae, and (he intrepidity to brave, the mys' 
i of this perilous deep; and who, by his bardy 
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9 ' INTRODUCTION. \ 

genius, his inflexible constancy, and his heroic courage, 
brought the ends of the eardi into communication with 
each other. The narrative of his troujbled life is the 
link which connects the history of the old wi^ld with thai 
of the new. - _ 
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trth, parentage, education, and early life uf Coluj 



Christopher Columbus, or Columbo, as the name in 
written in Italian, was bom in the city ol' Genoa, about 
the year 1435, of poor but reputable and meritorioue 
parentage. He wiia tbe son of Domenico Colombo, b 
wool comber, afld Susanna Fontanarossa, his wife ; and 
his ancestors Eeem to have followed the same trade for 
several generations in Genoa. Attempts have been 
made to prove him of illustrioua descent, and several 
noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has 
betfnle bo renowned as to confer rather than receive 
■ disniction. It is possible some uf them may be in the 
ight; for the feuds in Italy in tliuse ages had broken 
1 scattered many of the noblest familieB, and 
jrhile sgiwe branches remained in the lordly herilaKje of 
istles shd domains, others were confounded wiih tlie 
cdbleet population of the cities. The fact, however, 
t material to his fam^; and it is a higher proof of 
u be the object of contention anting various noble 
families, than to b^ able to substantiate the most illustri- 
ous lineage. His son Fernando had a true feeling on 
the subject. " 1 am of opinion," says he, " that I should 
derive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry, than 
from being the son of such a father." 
' Columbua was the oldest of four children ; having two 
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brothers, Bartholomew imd Giacomo, or 
trsnBliited inlo Spanish, Itiego, and one aister, of whom 
nothing ia known, excepting ih&t she was married to a 
person in obscure lile, celled Giacomo Bavarello. 

While very young, Columbus was taught reading, wri- 
ting, grammar, and arithmetic, and made some pro- 
fidency in drawing. He suon evinced a strong passios 
for geographipal knowledge, and an irresistible inclina- 
tion for the sea; and in after life, when Le looked back 
upon his career with a solemn and superstitious feeling, 
he reguded this early determination of iiis mind as an 
impulse from the deity, guiding iiira to the studies, and 
inspiring him will) \he inclinations, proper to fit him for 
the high decrees he was destined to accomplish. Hie 
father, seeing the bent of his mind, endeavoured to give 
him an education suitable for maritime life. He sent him, 
therefore, to the university of Pavia,whereb8 waa instrtict- 
ed in geometry, geography, astronomy, and navigation; he ^ 
acquired also a faifiiliar knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
which at that time was the medium of inatructioUf and 
the language of the' schools. He remained but a short 
time at Pavia, barely suflicient to giv« him the rudi- 
ments of the necessary sciences ; the thorough acquaint- 
ance with them wliich he displayed in after life, must 
have been Uic result of diligent self-schooling, and of 
casual hours of study, amidst the cares and vicissitudes 
of 3 rugged and wandering life. He was one of those' 
men of strong natural genius, who appear to form them- 
selves ; who, from having to contend at their very outset 
with privations and impediments, acquire an intrepidil}' 
in brav-ing and a facility in vanquishing difficulties. 8ucb 
men learn to elTect great purposes with small i 
supplying the deficiency of the latter by the resourflj 
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' own sneigy and inTcntion. Thin is ODe of the 

larkable features in the history of Columbus. 

r untlertaliiDg, the scEiiitlneBB and apparent inauffi- 

tiency of his means enhance the grandeur of his achieve* 

Shortly afier leaving the university, he entered 

nautical life, and, according to his own account, began 

to navigate at fourteen years of age. A complete i 

acority reals upon this pan of his history. It is suppoi 

ht made his first voyages with one Colombo, a hardy cap- 

^■fain of the seas, who had risen to some dislinction by 

^^■Ib bravery, and nho was a distant cormexion of hfs 

^^■nily. This veteran is occasi^ally mentioned in old 

^^bironicles ; Bomelimes as comn^ding a squadron of 

^■^s own, sometimes as- being an admiral in the Gcnuesr 

^Keri'ice. He appears to have been bold and adventurous. 

ready to fight tn any cause, and to seek quarrel wherever 

il might lawfully be found. 

The seafaring life in those days was peculiarly full ol' 
hazard and enterprise. Even a commercial expedition 
resembled a ivarlike cruise, and the maritime merchant 
had often to fight his wqy from port to port. Piracy 
wa| almost legalized. The freijuent feuds between the 
Italian states ; llie cruiaings of the Catalonians ; the ar- 
madas fitted out by noblemen, who were petty sovereignp 
in their own domains ; tharoving shlpB and eqoadron^ 
of private adventurers; and the holy wars waged with 
Sp Matiometan powers, rendered the narrow seas tv 
which navigation was principally confined, scenes of the 
mostbatdy encounters and trying reverses. Sudi'wos the 
Iggod school in which Columbus was resred. Jnd such 
0'tngised .teacher llmt first broke him in to B«tval din- 
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Tlll^ LIFE AND VOVAOES 



The first voyuge in which we hear any aetounl of his 
being engaged, was in a naval expedition tilted out at 
Genoa in 1459, by John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, to 
make a descent upon N&ples, in the hope of recovering 
that kingdom for his father, King Reinier or Renalo, 
otherwise called Rene, Count de Provence. In this en- 
terprise the republic of Genoa aided with ships and 
money, and many private adventurers filled out ships 
and galleys, and engaged under the banners of Anjou. 
Among the number was the hardy ceteran Colombo, 
who had command of a aquadron, and with him suilcd 
hie youthful relation. 

The alMgglb of Jo^ of Anjou for ihe crown of Na- 
ples lasted about ^i^ years, with varied fortune, and 
much hard service. The naval part of the expedition 
distinguished iteelf by various acts of intrepidity, and 
when the unfortunate duke was at length reduced to 
take refuge in the island of laebia, a handful of galleys 
loyally adhered to him, guarded the island, and scoured 
and controlled the whole bay of'Sffiples. It is presu- 
med that Columbus served on board of lliis squadron. 
Thai he must have distiuguifbed himself in the course 
of the expedition is evident, from his haviiig been aLone 
lime appointed to a separate command, and sent on a 
daring enterprise to cut out a galley from the port of - 
Tunis, in the course of whicsh he exhibited great resolu- 
tion and address. ^^ 

There is pu interval of several years, during whicH^^ 
have-but one V two shadowy traces of Columbus, who 
is supposed to have been principally engaged '»i/A« Me- 
diterranean, and up the Levant, sometimjjB in voyageiJ>f 
Dommerce, sometimes in warlike contQf^ J!)etw«eil'4l^ 
Italian stales, sometimes in pious and predatory « 
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ions against tlie infidels, durmg which time he was oft< 
iaier the perilous commajid of bis old lighting reUtioi 
jbe retetan Colombo. 

] The last anecdote we have of this obscure part of ti 
Kfe w gireji by hia son Fernando. He sajrs ilmt I 

ther sailed for some time with Colombo the youRg;cr,3 

hmoits r.oraair, nephew to the old admirit) jut 

ioned, and apparently heir of his warlike prnpcnsidd 

tod prowess, for Fernando aJitrms that he wac ao territjl 

r hit deeds against the infidels, that the Mo( 

1 ftifhteu their unruly children -nitli I 

This bold rover waylnid fotar Venetian gnUsys, 
luden. on their return voyage ttfUiWiutderB, aoi) attacked 
n with hii squadron on the l^ffrtngueee f oast between 
Lisbon and Cape .St. Vincent. The battle lasted from 

ing until evening, with great camag« on both sideajfl 
i'he vessels grappled ea<^h other, and the crews fou|^ 
Band to hand, and from ship to ship. The vessel v 
naudod by Columbus was engaged with a huge Venetii 
■alley. They ihrew hand grciutdes and other fiery B 
bles, and t|^ galley was wrapped iu flamea. 
bein^ Aatened tugether by chains and ii 

ouTfl not be separated, and botli became a nieii 

blazing mass, involved in one conflagration. The creiv^ 

Ihi^w theniselvea into the sea ; Columbus seized an our 

■Jtich was floating near him, and being an expert enlni- 

pt, attained the shore, though full two leagues dl^taul. 

led God, adds hia son Fernando, to give him 

IL ihal he mi);ht preserve him fur greater tiling^ 

^veriug from hii^ Mhauslion, he repaired I 

lw»e he found DAllV o£ hlfl Genoese cuuutl^ 

End was indnceil itf take np hia residence 
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Such IS the account given by Fernando of his father's 
lirst arnyal in Portugal ; and it has been currently- 
adopted by modem historians ; but on examining various 
histories of the times, the battle here described appears 
to have happened several years after the date of the 
arrival of Columbus in that country. That he was en- 
gaged in the contest is not improbable ; but he had pre- 
viously resided for some time in Portugal. In' fact, on 
referring to the history of that kingdom, we shall find, 
in the great maritime enterprises in which it was at tliat 
time engaged, ample attractions fo.r a person of his m- 
clinations and pursuits ; and we shall be led to conclude, 
that his first visit to Lisbon was not the fortuitous result 
of a desperate adventure, but was undertaken in a spirit 
of liberal curiosity, and in the pursuit of honourable 
fortune. 



CHAPTER II. 

Progress of Discovery under Prince Henry of Portugal. > 
Residence of Columbus in Lisbon. Ide(m concerning 
Islands in the Ocean* ^ 

The career of 'modem discovery had commenced 
shortly before the time of Columbus, and, at the time of 
V Inch we are treating, was prosecuted with great activity 
by Portugal. The re-discovery of the Canary Islands, in 
the fourteenth century, and the occasional voyages made 
to them, and to the opposite shores of Africa, had finit 
turned the attention of mankind in that direction. TKe. 
grand impulse to discovery, however, was given by 
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3 Uciiry pf Portugal^ son of Jolia the first, sur- 
lamecl ihi: Avenger, and Ptulippu of Lancaator, sister of 
Beniy the fourth of England. Having accompanied hJh 
Iher inlo Africa, in au expeUitioa againet the Moors, 
e received much iaformitiaD at Ceuis coocerniug tlir 
ht of Guinea, and oAer regions eniirely unknovm I" 
Kuropeans ; and conceived an idea ihsi important dis- 
'«overiea were to be made, by nurigating along i\w 
ireslern coast of Africa, On returning to Portugal, h( 
niKDed the vein of inquiry HuK uccideniully opened. 
Abandoning the court, he retired to a country retreat in 
e AlgarveE, near to Sagres. in the neighbourhood nl 
« St. Vioceni, and in full view of the Oceun. Her* hr 
IV round him men (eminent tn science, and gave hiiii- 
up to those branches of study conn^eleil with the 
larilimc arts. Me made Uiniself master of all the geo- 
^aphical Itnowledgeof the ancients, and of the a&trouo- 
micul science of the Ara^ne of t^in. Tiie result ol 
his studies was a firm conviction that Afrira was oircum- 
navigable, and lliat il was possible, by keeping along itri 
shores, to arrive nt India. 

For'a long lime past, the opulent trade uf Asia had 

Uiwen monopolized by the Italians ; who hod ibcir com- 

■nerciitl eslabltshmcnts at Cdnslantiuoptc, anil in the 

Blae)F Sea. Thither all the precious commodities of the 

c conveyed hy a circuitous aiid expensive inlernal 

roiite< to be thence distributed over Europe. Tlie repub- 

A oCA'enice and Genoa had risen to power and opu- 

HeiLCCi in consequence of this monopoly ; their mertliantt 

■enMMled the magnificence of princes, and held Europe, 

^a manner, tributary to their commerce. It was the grand 

a of Prince Tic nry, by circumnavigatingAfrica, loopeu 

t easier and less expensive route to the suiircc < 
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commercp, to turn it suddenly into anewand^mpledian- 

tteliUnd to ppur it out in a gotdcn tide upon his country. 

ILe WB3 bcfore.the age in itiou^ht, and Iiad to struggle bard 

against the ignorance and prejudices of miLnkind in the 

' prnsomtion 'of his desigii. Navigation was yet in iu 

infancy ; mariners feared to venture for from the coaat. 

or out of gigbl of its land marks ; and tbey loolteU mtti 

nwc et the ^-ftst and unknown expanse of the Atlantic^; 

. lliey cherished the old belief that the earth nt the equi 

^ lor wa« gbdled by a torrid zone, separating the hi 

pheres by a region of impassive heat} and tliey 

*tipera(itious belief, that "whoever doubled Cape 

rlor would never return. 

1 Prince Hcnrj- called in the aid of science to di3| 

. thojie errors, tie established a naval college and obser- 

VBtQiy at Sagres. and invited thitlier the most eminent 

professors of the nantical facnltieii. The effecia of this 

cstaUiahment were soon apparent. A vast improvement 

look pUce in maps aOil charts i the compass was brought 

sinloTnorc general U«J the Portnguescv marine became 

signaiiied for its hardy entcrprisea; Cape Bojador was 

I doubled ! die regi«n of the tropics penetrated and^diveet- 

k ed of its faneled terrors ; the greater part of the African 

I ci^St, from Cape Blanco to Cape dc Verde, explored, and 

thfi Cape de Verde and Azore islands discovered. To 

secure the full cnjoj-ment of these territories, llcnrj" ob- 

~ tuined a papal bull, investing the crown of Portugal with 

sovereign authority over all the lands it might diseovet 

in the Atlantic, to India inclusive. He^hy died on the 

13th of November. 1473, before he had accomplished 

the great object of his ambition ; hut he had lived long 

enough to behold, through bis means, his natlre country 

in a grand career of proBperitr. He has bePn well de- 
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^^Bp^ibei], as " futl of thoughts of loft}' enterprise, aad actfi 
^^^■f generous spirit." He. bnre for his ilevice the nug- 
^^^BanimouB motto, " the talent to do good,*' the only 
^^KBleiit worthy the ambition of princes. 
^^H^ The fame of the Portuguese discoveries, drew the at- 
^^f^Dtion of the world ; and the learned, the curious, an^) 
"^ the aJi'enturous, resorted to Lisbon to engocc in the 
enterprises continually fitting out. Among the rest, 
■ -Colwmbus arrived there about the year 1470. lie was ai 
^^■tiiat time in the full rigour of manhood, and of an eu- 
^^B^aging presence; and here it may not be improper to 
^^Bdraw his portrait, according to the minute descriptions 
^^^^ivcn of him by his contemporaries. He was tall, well 
formed, and muscular, and of an elevated and dignified 

demeanour. His visage was long, and neither full nor 

meagre ; his complexion fair and freckled, and inclined 

D ruddy ; his nose aquiline, hii^ cheek bones were rathei' 

Igh, his eyes light gray, and apt to enkindle; his lAolc 

bonateiiance had an uir of authoiitj'. liis hair, in hit^ 

n-outhful days, ivas of a light coloilr'.hul care and (rouble 

1 turned it gray, and at thirty years of age it was 

Qiiile wliitc. He was moderate and wnple in diet and , 

ftppat'el, doqiHnt in discourse, engaging and arable V 

Vtrangers, and of an amiableness uuO sQ^viiy in'tlomci 

lufe, ihat artongly altarhi'd his houailiold to 1 

Ilia temper was i^aliirally irritable: but he subdued it 

t by tlie magnanimity of his spirit, conijiorting himself 

vilh a courleoiB and genlle gravity, and never indulging 

n any inlcraperance of lunguagei Tliroughout his life. 

he WBB noted for a. striet ailcBtiou to the offices of r^i- 

glon ; nor did hi? piety consist in mere forms, but par- 

, look of that lofty and solemn enibusiasm with which h, 

"tfliole character was elrongly tinctured. 
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While at Lisbon, he was nccustoin«d to attend ri 
serrice at the chapel ol' the Convent of All Saints. Here 
he became acquainted nich o lady of rank, nanaeil Ooiih 
Felipa, who fesided in the conrent 8he was ifae daugh- 
ter of Bsrtolomeo Monis de Paleetreno, an Italian cava- 
lier, late^ deceased, who had been one of the moat dia- 
tinguished navigntura under Prince Henry, and had 
(olonized ^/dsl governed the island of Porto Santo. The 
acquainMMMi soon ripened into atlachinent, aod ended in 
marriage. It appears to have been a match of mew 
affection, as the lady had little or no fi^ime. 

The newly married couple resided with the mother of 
ihe bride. The latter perceiving the interest which her 
xon-in-law took in nautical alTaira, used to relate to him 
M she knew of the voyages and espedilions^f her late 
husband, and delivered to him all hia charts, journalg, ami 
other manuscripts. By thi^se meafla, Columbue became 
acqtiainted with the routes of the Pmiiigucse, and their 
plans and ideas; and, having by his marriage and kbi- 
dcnce become naturalized in Portugal, he sailed occa- 
sionally in iheexpeditions to the coast of Oinnea. When 
at home, he supported his family by malting maps and 
charts ; and though his means were scvnty, Jie appro- 
ptSaled a part to the education of hia yoimger brothers. 
and the suceour of hia aged father at Genoa. From 
Lisbon he removed for a time to the recently discovered 
island of Porin Sanlo, where his wife had inheritert 
some property, and during hia' residence there she bore 
lilm a son, whom he named Diego. His wife's aiater wan 
married to Pedro Coireo, a navigator of note, ivho had 
-il one time been governor of Porto Santo. In llic fa- 
miliar intercourse of domestic life, their converaution 
frciuenlly turned upon the discoveries of the Atlanlir , 
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iflatxis, and the Afriein coasts, upoD ihe long; sought for 
route to lodia, ani] upon the posaibility of nfiknown 
lands existing in the wesl. It was a pnriod of general 
excitemcntf with all wlio were comieeted with mBritinic 
life, or who rcaidcd in the vicinJly of the ocean. The 
recent discoveries had inHamed their iraagisHtions, and 
had liUed thent nitU ideas of other islauds of greater 
wealth and beauty, yet lo lie discovered in the boundles-- 
«ra8(C9 of the Atlantic. The opinions and fancies of th< 
ancients were again put into circulatiou -. the ialnnd of 
Aniilla, BndFlaI<^s imuginary Atalantis, once more found 
firm believers I and u ihousand rumours were spread 01' 
unknown islands casually seen in the ocean. Many of 
tlieso were mere fables; many of tliem had their origin 
in the self-deceplion of voyagers, whos« heated fancier 
beheld islands in those summer clouds which lie along 
^Ibe horizon, and ofleo beguile the sailor wiih the idea of 
dislajit land. The most singular instance of this kimi 
(ttf^t'I&deceplion, or rather of optical delusion, is (hai 
recorded of the inhabitants of the Canaries.- The) 
lagineJ that from time to time they beheld a vast islanil 
the westward, with lofty mountains and deep vatlnyi 
r was it seen in clnudy or dubious weather, but 
bU the distinctneirS vith which distant obji 
^iaceraed iu ihe transparent almO'spbere of 

It te true, it. was only seen bronsienlly, and 

g intervals; while, at other times, and iu the c.leorwi 

rCsfher, oat a vtstige of il w^s viuble; but so pci' 

loaded %ere Oic people of the Canaries of its replftj. 

I that ihey obtained permission from the King of Porlugtil 

I to fi^t UiU rnrioiis expeditions in search of it. The islunJ- 

f boweverfwas never to be found, though it still continucil 

iccasfonally to cheat the eye : many idjiililicd it ^tilli ■' 
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legendary island, said to have been discovered in the 
sixth century, by a Scottish priest of the name of St. 
Brandan, and it was actually laid down in many maps of 
the times, by the name of St. Brandan, or St. Borondon. 
All these tales and rumours were noted down with 
curious care by Columbus, and may have had some in- 
fluence over his imagination ; but, though of a visionary 
spirit, his penetrating genius sought in deeper sourcei< 
for the aliment of its meditations. The voyages he had 
made to Guinea, and his frequent occupation in making 
maps and charts, had led him more and more to specu- 
late on the great object of geographical enterprise ; but 
while others were slowly and painfully seeking a route 
to India, by following up the coast of Africa, his daring 
genius conceived the bold idea of turning his prow di- 
rectly to the west, and seeking the desired land by a 
route across the Atlantic. Having once conceived this 
idea, it is interesting to notice from what a mass of 
acknowledged facts, rational hypotheses, fanciful narra 
iions, and popular rumours, his grand project of dis- 
covery was wrought out by the strong workings of hi? 
vigorous mind. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Grounds on which Celumhus founded his belief of tht- 
existence of undiscovered lands in the west 

We have a record of the detentoination of Columbus 
to seek a western route to India, as early as the year 
1474, in a correspondence which he held with Paulo Tos- 
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c&ueui, a learaod cosmogr&pher of Florence; antf lie 

itl doubtless meditatod it I'or a long time previons. 

[i-«aa moved to this deterniioation by a dilifreiit study 

of all the geographical iheoriee of the sncienln, aidi^' 

hj- his own experience, by (he discoveries of llic la©- 

dern?. and the adTanccmont of asd'onomical 

lie set it do»ii as a fundamentttl principle, th»t tlie earth 

vrtift a terraqueous globe, which might be travelled rouml 

IJront eiiel to west, and that men st<'od foot to foot tvlieti 

opfioBiie points. The. circumference from east to 

at ibe erjnator, he divided, according le Ptolemy, 

iveniy-fouv houiii, of lilWn degrees e»ch, making 

hundred and sixty degrees. Of.lbese he imagined. 

paria^ the globe of rudfemjr. with the rarlier in&i> 

1U Hiijjils of Tyre, that fJIVeen hours h&d been knuttii 

ni?, pxtenJiug from tiit.- Canary or Fortunate 

v of Thina: in Asia, tlie westera and 

- of the known world. The Portu- 

r^i > ('<i the western frontier one hour moix: 

by ilio (iis-'iivtry of the Azore and Cape de Verde Islands: 

still about eight hours, or one third of the circumference of 

lbeeBrlh,reitfained to be explored. This space he tmaguieit 

lO be occupied in a great measure by the eastern regioi 

of Asia, which might extend so far as to app 

tiern shores of Europe and Africa. A 

!r£fore, by pursuiDg a direct course from east to west, 

must arrive al the extremity of Asia, or discover any 

Tventng land. Tlie irreat obsta^l^lo bo apprehended, 

from the tract of ocean that might iniervene ; but 

lUlis could not be very wide, if the opiuiou of Alfraganiir^ 

le Anibinii were admitted, who, by diminiihlng ihf 

f the degrees, gave to tiie earth a smaller circmn- 

■ence ilian waa assi^ucd to it by other cOamographers ; 
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a iheory to which Columbvs seems, gen«ia|]y, to have 
givDD much faith. He wsa fortified, also, by the opinion 
of Ariatolle, Seneca, Pliny, and Slmlju, whp conaidcred 
the ocean as but of moderate breadth, so that one might 
pass from Cadiz Westward to ihe Indies iaa few days. 

Columbus derived greac support lo his theory, also, 
from a letter which he received in 1474 from Paulo Tos- 
eanelli, the learned Florentine already mentioned, who 
WBB considered one of the ablest cosmographera of ibc 
day. This letter was made up from the narrative of ■ 
Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller, who, in the foimeenth 
oeulury, had penetrated the remote parte of Asia, far be- 
yond the regions laid duwn by Ptolemy. ToscanelM 
e&couraged Columbus in an intention which he had com- 
municated to him, of seeking India by a western course 
assuring him that the diatance cuuld not be mure thttn 
four thousand milea in a direct lino from Lisbon to tlie 
province of Mangi, near Cathuy, ^Incc ascertained la be 
the northern coast of China, Of this country a magnificent 
description was given according to Marco Polo, whq 
extols tlic power and grnndaur of ita sovereign, the Great 
Khan, the spltindour and msgnituiJe of hij capitals of 
Cambahi, and Quinsai. or Kineay, and the wonders of 
the island of Cipaugo, or Zipangi, supposed to be Japan. 
This ielond he places opposite Cathay, far in the ocean,, 
and represents it as abounding in gold, precious stones, ^ 
and spices, and that the palace of the king was covered 
with plates of gold^ag edifices in other countries are 
covered with sheets of lead. 

The work of Marco Polo is deserving of Ihis particn- 
lar mention, from being & hey to many of the ideas and 
speculations of Columbus. The territories of tile Qratid 
, as described by the Veneliun, were the objecle of 
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'» dUigentseai'cbinall his voyages; Bndinhis cruUiiigfi 
mong ihv Aniilk?, he wee cominually flattering himself 
■itii ihe hopes uf arriving at the opulent island of Ci- 
7>ango, awl the shores of Mangi and Cathay, The letter 
of Pauh) ToscAQelli was aMompaiu«d by a map, project- 
ed partly according to Ptolemy, and |iartly according l^ 
' ' " > descriptions of Marco Polo. The eastern coast of 
Lgia was depicted in front of the coasts of Africa and 
.h a juoderate space of ocean between them, 
■ iwbich were/placed, at convenient distances, Cipango, 
Iplilla, and the other islands. By this conjectural map 
jDlumbus governed himself in his first voyage. 
L Beside these learned authorities, Columbus wns at- 
uitive Id everf gleam of itifurmation bearing upon his 
Bory, that might he derived from veteran mariners, 
d the inhabitants of the lately discovered islands, who 
were placed, in a manner, on the frontier posts of geo- 
^aphieal knowledge. One Antonio Leone, bo inhabi- 
tant of Madeira, toUl him, ihat IK sailing westward one 
hundred leagues, he bod seen three islands at b distance. 
A mariner of Port 8L Mary, also, asserted, thai in the 
course of a voyage to Ireland, he had seen land to the 
west, which the ship's eampany took for some extreme 
part of Tarlary. One Martin Vicenti, a pilot in the 
• se rvice of the king of Portugal, assured Culumbua thai, 
^^Eper sailing four hundred and fifty leagues to the west 
^^^K Cope Bt. Vincent, he Lad taken from the water a piece 
^^B carved wood, .avidently not laboured nith an iron 
^^netrument. As the wind had drifted it from the west, it 
" might have come from some unknown land in thaf di- 
rection. 

Pedro Corrco, brother-in-law of Columbus, also in- 
formrd him, that he had seen a similar piece of woo4. 



on the island of Porto Santo, winch had drif;^ irom 
the same quB.rlet, auti he had lieaid Irom th« kin^ of 
Portugal that reeds of an immense eixe hail floated lo 
those islands from the west, tvhicli Columbus snppoted 
to be the kind of reeds of enormous magnitude de^rlBed 
by Ptolemy aa growing in India. Trunks of huge pine 
trees, of a kind that did not grow upon any of the islan;ls, 
had hcen wafted to the Azores by westerly winds. The 
inhabitants alao informed him ihnt the bodies of two 
dead men had been fast upon the island of Flores, whose 
featiu'es had caused great wonder and speculation, beii^> 
difft-renl from those of any known race of people. 

Such are the principal grounds on which, Bfcording to 
ITeraando Columbus, his father proceeded from one po- 
irition to anothe:' of his theory. It is evident, however, 
that the grand argument which induced him to his tim- 
lerprise, was (he one first cited: namely, that the most 
eastern part of Asia known to the ancients could nut be 
separated from the Azores by more than a third of the 
circumference of the globe ; that the inter7cning space 
must) in a great measure, be Ailed up by the unktiowa re- 
sidue of Asia ; and that, as the circumference of the world 
was less, than was generally eupposei!, the Asiatic shores 
could easily be attained by a moderate voyage to the 
west. It is singular iow much the success of this great ; 
enterprise depended upon two happy errors, the ima- 
ginary extent of Asia to the eaat, and the supposed 
^flnatlncss of the eartli ; both errors of the most learned 
iind profound philosophers, but without which Columbus 
ii-otild hardly have ventured into the western regions of 
the Atlantic, in whose unknown and perhaps tnuneasa- 
i-able waste of watera, he might perish before he coilU 
reach a shore. 
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- When Colnmbtis had once formed his theory, it bf- 
^june fixed in his mind with singular lirmnrss. He never 
^spoke ill doubt or hesitation, but with as much ceriainty 
as if his eyes had beheld the promised land. A deep 
reiigioua sentiment mingled with his thoughts, and gave 
them al times a linge of superstition, but of a sublime 
and lofty kind. He looked upon himactf as standing in 
the hand of heaven, chosen from among men for the ac- 
complishment of its high purpose ; he read, as he sup- 
)>osed, his contemplated iliscorery roretold in Holy Writ. 
and shadowed forth darkly in the prophecies. The ends 
of the earth were to be brought together, and all nations. 
and tongues, and languages, united under the banocre of 
the Redeemer. 

The enthusiastic nature of his conceptions gave an 
elevation to his spirit, and a dignity and loftiness to his 
whole demeanour. He conferred with sovereigns al- 
most with a feehng of equality. His proposed discovery 
W^s of empires; his conditions were proportionally mag- 
, nificent, nor would he ever, even after long delays, re- 
n^eated disappointments, and when nnder the prfiesure 
; oraciual penury, abate what appeared to others extrava- 
gant demands. Those who could not conceive how an 
ardent and comprehensive mind could arrive by presump- 
tive evidence al so firm a conviction, sought for other 
modes of arcouniing for it ; and gave countenance to an 
idle tale of his having received previons information of 
the western world, from a tempest toat pilot, who had diet) 
in his house, bequeathing him written accounts of an un- 
known land in the west, upon which he had bfren driven 
by adverse winds. This, and other attempts to cast u 
shade upon hie fame, have been diUgently examined and 
refuted-, and it ftppcars evident that his great enterprise 
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was tbe bold conception of his genius, quickened b 
impulse of ihe age, and aided by those scattered gleams 
of knowledge, Vliicb fall inegttclmtUjr upon ordinary 
mtn'Is. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Events in Portugal rdative to discovery. Propoaili 
qJ Columbus la the Porltiguese court. 

. Wrile the design of attempting the discovery it 

west vras maturing in the mind of Columbus, he n 
voyage to the northern eeas, to the island of Thule, to 
, which the English navigators, particularly those of Bris 
tol, were accustomed to resort on account of its fishery. 
He even udranced, he says, one hundred leagues beyond. 
|>enetntted the polar circle, and cotivinced himself of tlw 
fallacy of the popular belief, that the frozen zone was 
uninhabitable. The island thus mentioned by him hs 
Thule is generally supposed to have been Iceland, wUeli 
is far to the west of tlie Ul Lima Thule of [he ancients, as 
laid down on the map of Ptolemy. Nothing more is 
hnown of this voyage, in which we discern indications 
of that ardent and impatient desire to break away Irom 
Ibe limits of the old world, and launch into tlie unknown 
regions of the ocean. 

Several years elapsed without any decided effort on 
the part of Columbus to carry liis design into eseculion. . 
An enterprise of the kind required the patronage of some 
sovereign power, which could furnish the necessary 
means, could assume dominion over the lands lo be dis- 



covered, and could ensure suitable rewariU and dignities 
to the discoverer. 

The cause of discovery had languished during the 
laitep part of llie reign of Alphonso of Portugal, who 
was too much engrossed with his wars witti Spain, lo 
engage in pcaci-ful enterprises, of great cost^ud doubtful 
result. Kavigation also was still too imperfect for so 
perilous an Underiaking as that proposed by Columbus. 
Discovery advanced slowly along the coasts of Africa ; 
|Wid, though the compass Lad been introduced into more 
inerul use, yet mariners rarely ventured I'ar out of sight 
Df land ; they even feared to cruise far into the southern 
njaphere, with the stars of which they were totnily 
To such men, therefore, the project of a 
■royttge directly westward, in quest of aome imagined 
D the boundless wastea of the ocean, appeared as 
ravagant, as it would at the present day to launch fortli 
a balloon into the regions of space, in quest of some 
tant star. 

fTIie time, however, was at hand, that W8s to extend 
5 power of navigation. The sea was propitious to the 
t of knowledge. The recent inven- 
!nabled men to communicate rapidly 
fOA csicnsively their ideas and discoveries. It multi- 
ped and spread abroad, and placed in every hand, those 
^tolumes of information, which had hitherto existed only 
in costly manuscripts, treasured up in the libraiies of 
colleges and convents. At this juncture, John II. aa- 
inded the ilirone of Portugal. He had imbibed the 
'lOn for discovery from his grand uncle, Prince 
HEiniy, and with his reign all iis activity revived. The 
it attempts to discover a route to India, had excited 
r curiosilv concerning the reniotc parig of the 
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cast, and had revived all the accounts, true and fabii) 
of (roTellers. Amung these, were the tales told .of the 
renowned Preatcr Jolin, a Chrialiuii king, ^aid to hold 
eway in a remote part of the east, but whose kingdom 
seemed to baflte research as eiTeetually as the unaubijlau- 
lial island of St. Brandan. All the fables and dreaniy 
speculatians, concerning this shadowy potentate, and hi.-s 
oriental realm, were a^ain put in circulation. It v/af 
fancied that traces of his empire had been discerned 
in the interior of Africn, to ttte east of Benin, where 
there was a powerAil prince, who used u cross aiaoD^ 
the insignia of royalty; and John 11. in the early part 
of his reign, actually eent missions in quest of the 
visionary Prestcr John. 

Impatient of the tardiness with which hia discoveries 
advanced along the coast of Africa, and eager to realise 
(he splendid project of Prince Henry, and conduct tho 
Portuguese flag into (he Indian seas, John II. eulleit 
upon his men of science, to devise some means of giving 
greater scope and certainty to navigation. His two phy* 
sicians, Roderigo and Joseph, the latter a Jew, who were 
Ihe most able astronomers and cosmographera of his 
kingdom, together with the celebrated Martin Behem, 
entered into a consultation on the subject; and the result 
of their conferences was, the application of ihe aetrolabe 
to navigation. This instrument lias since been improved 
and modified into the modern quadrant, of which, even 
at its first introduction, it possessed all the essential ad- 
vantages. This invention wa» one of tliose timely oc- 
currences which seem to have something providential ia 
them. It was the one thing wanting to facilitate an in- 
lerconise across the deep, and to cast navigation loose 
from its long bondage to the land. Science had ihus 
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frepafMl guides for discovery across the tiackiess ocean, 

and iiad divested the enterprise of Columbus of that ex- 

iremely hazardous character, which liad been so great an 

obstacle to its accompHshmenl. It was immediately 

Rfter this event that he solicited an audience of the Itiii» 

I of PortngaJ, to lay before him his great project of iliaco- 

^H^ver]'. This is the first proposition of whicli we liare 

^^Vany clear and indisputable record, although il has beeu 

^^F strongly asserted, and with probability, that he had modi' 

^^7 one at an earlier pieriod, to liis native coimtiy, Genoa. 

Columbus obtained a ready audience of King John. 
wlio was extremely liberal iu encouraging and reward- 
^^ big nautical enterprise. He explained to the monarch 
^^kjiiB theory, and proposed, in case the king would furnish 
^^vlit™ ^ch ships and men, Ho conduct them by a shorter 
^^LniUte to the richest countries of tlie east, to touch at 
' the opulent island of Cipnngo, and to eelablish a cam- 

tnunication with the territories of the Grand Khan, the 
"j most splendid, powerful, and wealthy of oriental po- 

^^K King John listened attentively to the proposition of 
^^Hpolumbus, and referred it to a learned junto, cpinposed 
^^^■r Masters Roderigo and Joseph, and the king's confee* 
^^^■lar, Diego Ortiz, bishop of Ccuta, a man greatly reputed 
^^Hfitr Mr learning, a Castiiian by birth, and generally called 
.| ,^^ CaMdilla, from the name of Ids birth-place. This 
scientific body treated the project as extravagnnt and 
visionary. Still the king was not satisfied, but convoked 
his council, composed of persona of the greatest learning 
in the kingdom, and asked their advice. In this assem- 
bly, Canadilla, the bishop of Ceuta, opposed the theory 
,_Bf Columbns, as destitute of reason, and indeed evince^ 
■ cold and naijow spirit, hostile to aH discovery. 
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deciaion of tlie council was equally uufavourable wUbji^^ 
of the junto, and ihe propoaition of Calumbus was 
rejected. ■ 

Certain of the councUIore, and particidarly the Bishop 
Cazadilla, seeing that the king wa» diaaaiisfied with their 
decision, and retained a lurking inclination fur the enter- 
prise, suggested a stratagem by which jill ild advantages 
might be secured, without committing the dignity of the 
crown by entering into formal negociaiiuns about a 
scheme, which might prove a were chimera. The king, 
in an evil hour, departed from his usual justice and 
geuerosil}-, and Iiad the weakness to permit their strata- 
gem. These crafty councillors then procured from Co- 
lumbus, as if to assist thetn in their deliberations, a de- 
tailed plan of his proposed voyage, with the churls by 
which he Intended to shape his course. While they 
held him in suspense-, awaiting their decision, they 
privately disfialched ii caravsl to pursue the desigDUed 

The caravel took its departure from ihe Cape de yierdc 
Islande, and stood westward for several days. The wea- 
tlier grew stormy, and the pilots having htf^eal to sti- 
mulate them, and seeing notliing but an immeasurable 
waste of wild tumbling waves, still extending beforethem. 
lost all courage, and put back to the Cape de Verde 1$ 
lands, and thence to Lisbon, excusing theif own want of 
resolution, by ridiculing ^he project as cstravaganl and 
irrational. 

Tins imworthy atlempl to defraud him of his enter- 
prise roused the indignation of Columbus, and, though 
King John, it is said, shewed a dispositiuu to renew the 
negociation, be resolutely declined. His wife had been 
for some time dead i the domestic tie wt^ch had bound 
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tm ta PoTlugal, tlierefore, being broken, lie determbedM 
indon a country where he had be«n ireated wiih a 
liltle faith. Like most projectors, while engaged id 
echemea which held out promise «l' inc&lciilahle wealth^ 
he had aufTered his aflairs to mo to ruin, and vas iii 
ger of being arrested for debt. Thin hai been giv( 
the reason lor his leaving Portugal in a sei 
-which he did towards the end of 1484, taking with him 
his son Diego, as fet a mere child. 

Aa. interval now occurs of about a year, dunng which 

movements of Columbus are involved in uncertainty. 

[t has been asserted by a modern Spanish historian of 

merit, that he departed immediately fur Genoa, irhere 

he repeated in person the proposition which he had for- 

nierly made lo the government by Ictier. The repiiUir 

.of Genoa, however, was languishing under a lung decline, 

id was embarraEsed by ruinous wars. Herspiril vns 

with her fortunes; for with nations, ns with indi- 

enterpriae is the child of prosperity, and is api 

languish in evil days, when there is most need of 

exeriion. Thus, Genoa, it would appear, disheartened 

reverses, rejected a proposition which would have 

ivated the republic to tenfold splendour, and might 

« long lime haTG perpetuated the golden wand ul' 

intmerce in the failing grasp of Italy. 

From Genoa, it has been said, but equally withont 

positive proof, that Columbus carried his proposal to 

Venice, but that it was declined in consequence of ihi- 

critical slate of national n^ire. Different authors agree. 

lat about this lime he visited his aged lather, and made 

icii arrangements for his comfort as his own poor means 

forded, and thftt haying thus performed tiic duties 

he ^parted once more to try his fortunes ti 
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foreign courts. About this time also he engaged his 
brother Bartholomew to sail for England, to lay his pro- 
positions before Henry VII., whom he had heard extolled 
for his wisdom and munificence. For himself, he sailed 
for Spain, where he appears to have arrived in great po- 
verty, for this course of fruitless solicitation had ex- 
hausted all his means ; nor is it one of the least extraor- 
dinary circumstances in his eventful life, that he had, in a 
manner, to beg his way from court to court, to offer to 
princes the discovery of a world. 



CHAPTER V. 

First arrival of Columbus in Spain. Characters of the 

Spanish 'Sovereigns. 

The first trace we have of Columbus in Spain, is 
gathered from the manuscript documents of the cele- 
brated law suit, which took place a few years after his 
death, between his son Don Diego and the crown. It is 
contained in the deposition of one Garcia Fernandez, a 
physician, resident in the little sea port of Palos d^^ 
Moguer, in Andalusia. About half a league from Palos, 
on a solitary height overlooking the sea coast, and sur- 
rounded by a forest of pine trees, there stood, and stands 
dt the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan 
iriars, dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. A stranger 
travelling on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped 
one day at the gate of the convent, and asked of the 
porter a little bread and water for his child. While re- 
ceiving this humble refreshment, the guardian of the con- 






vent. Priai- Juan Perez tie Marchena, happoiiin^ to pBBs 
byi was struck with the appearance of the stranger, and. 
observing from his air and a<:cent ihat he was a stranger, 
eat«red into conversation wilh him. That atrangur wa>- 
Colambus, accompanied by hie young son Diego. Uc 
was on his way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, lu 
seek a brother-in-law, who had married a Bister of hiit 
deceased wife. 

The prior was an inteUigent man, and acquainted wilh _ 
geographical and nautical sciences He was inlerested 
by the conversalion of Columbus, auil struck with the 
grandeur of his plane. He detained him as bis guestr and 
being diffident of his own judgment, sent for a scientt^C 
friend to converse with him. Thai friend was (iarck 
Fernandez, the phyairian uf Falos, the saine whu fur- 
Dishes this interesting testimony ; and who became 
[.equally com-inced wilh the friar of ihe correciness of 

le theory of Columbus. Several veteran pilola and 
yibariners.of Palos, also, were consulted during the con~ 
Terences at the convent, who staled various facts ob- 
Wrred in the course of ihcir experience, which seemed 
to corroborate the idea of western landa in the Atlantic. 
But the conviction of ihe friar was slill more confirmed, 
by the hearty concurrence of an imporlanl personage in 
that maritime neighbourhood, one Martin Alonzo Pin- 
ion, re^^ident of tiie town of Palos, one of iho most intel- < 
ligenl sea captains of the day, and the head of a family of 
wealthy and distinguished navigators. Pinzon not only 
gave the project of Columbus his decided approbaiion, 
~bul offered to cnga^ in it wilh ]inrse and person. 

Fray Juan Perez being now fully persuaded of the im- 
jiorlance of the proposed enterprises advised Columbus 
IQ repair to court, and make bib propositiona lo the 
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Spanish sovpreigoB, offering to give him a letler C 
CommeDdation u> his DienU, Fernando de TalBTerAi ' 
prior of the convent of Prado, and confessor lo the 
qoeen, and a man of great political influence, through 
whose means he would, no doubt, immediately obtaia 
royal audience and favour. Martin Alonso Pinzon, also, 
generously offered (o furnish him with money for the 
journey, and the fnar tuub charge of his youthful soBi 
Diego, to maioiaiji and educate liim in the convent 
Thus aided and encouraged, and elated with freati hopes, 
Columbus took leiive of the tiiih^ Junto at La Rabid a, and 
«el out, in the spring of I4sti, for llie Castilian court) . 
which had just assembled at Cordova, where the sove- 
reigns were fully occupied with their ehiralrous enter- 
prise for the conquest of tJranada. And here it is proper 
to give a brief dcacripiion of these princes, who pe> J 
formed such an important part in the events of Iliie i 
history. 

It has been well observed of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
that ihey lived together, not like man and wife, whose 
estates are in common, under the orders of the husbandj 
but like two monarchs, etrictly aUied. They had sepa- 
rate claims to sovereignly, in virtue of t!ieir Beparatc 
kingdoms, and heh! separtle councils. Yet iliey were eo . 
happily united bv common views, common inicresis, and 
a great deference for each other, that tliia double adminis- 
tration never prevented a unity of purpose and action, 
AH acts of sovereignty were executed in both tf^ir I 
names; all public writings subscribed with both flieir 
^gnatures ; their likenesses were stamped together ou 
the public coin; and the royal seat displayed llic united 
arms of Castile and Arragoii. 

Ferdinand possessed a clear and comprehensiro a 
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and great peuetratioD. He was equable in temper, inde- 
fatigable in bneiness, a great ubserrer of men, and is ex- 
toUed by Spanish writers as naparalldcil in ihe science 
of Ihe cabiuct- It liaa been maiDtaiiieil by wrilere of 
other nations, however, and apparcnily with reason, that 
he was bigoted in religion, and rrnving ralher ihan mag- 
nanimous in his ambi;ion ; that he made war lei 
paladin than a prince, less fur glory than for n 
minion ; and that his policy was cold, setdsh, and arlf 
He was colled the wise and prudent in Spain ; ia Italy,^ 
the pious ; in France and England, the ambitious and 
perfidious. 

^^^ Conlemporary writerthaTB betn enlhuainalic in their 
^^Bpecriptions of Isabella, but time has sanctioned their 
^^^nlogies. She was of the mi<klle size, and uell lormed; 
^^^Uth a fair complesion, auburn hair, and clear bluo eyes. 
^^^Hiere was a mingled gravity and ewoettieas in her coun- 
^^Htiiuice, and a singular modesty, gracing, aa it did, 
^Hfreat firmness of purpose and earnestness of spirit. 
Though strongly attached to her husband, and studious 
«f liis fame, yet she always maintained her distinct rights 
Kn allied prince. She exceeded him in beanty, p«r- 
m1 tfignily, acmencss of genius, and grandeoinf soul. 
ining the active and resolute (iualities of maa, with 
Psftfter cliarities of woman, she mingled in the wulike 
bicils of her husband, and, being inspired with a truor 
a d{ glory, infused a more lofty and generous temper 
tiii Mblle and calculating pohcy. 
Plisin tlie cidl history of tlieir reign, however, that 
Bcharaelerof Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
Htering and maternal core was continuaUy directed to 
form the laws, nnd lical the iils engendered by a long 
krse of civil wars. She assembled round )ier the 
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ablest men in literature and science, and directf^d herself 
by their councils in encouragiilg literalDrc and the arts. 
She promoted the distribution of honours and rewards 
for the promulgation of knowledg'e, fostered the recently 
invented an of priming, and through her patronage Salo^ 
manca rose to that eminence which il assumed among the 
learned institutions of the age. Such was the noble 
woman who was destined to acquire immortal r 
by her spirited patronage of the discorery of the i 
world. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Propositions of Cohtmbiis to the court nf CastA 

^HENColumbus arrived at Cordova, he found il in CTT'"! 
the bustle of miliiarj preparation. The two rival Moor- 
ish kings of Ufanada had formed a coalition, and the Cas- 
tilian sovereigns had summoned all their chivalry to as- 
semble for a grand campaign. Every day witnessed the 
arrival of some Spanish noble, with a splendid retinue, 
and a brilliant array of household troops. Tlie court 
was like a military camp ; every avenue was crowded ' 
by warlike grandees and hardy cavaliers, who had dis- \ 
linguiahcd themselves in this Moorish wur. This was an 
unpropilious moment for an application like that of Co- 
lumbus. Every body was engrossed by the opening 
campaign. Even Fernando de Talavera, who was to 
have been his great patron and protector, and hia organ 
of communication with the sovereigns, was completely 
taken up with military concerns, being one of the clerical 



9, who surrounded (he queen in Uiis, at 
termed, holy war. The letter of reeonimeniJatii 
Ac worthy Fray Juan pprez, which was to hove » 
cared the powerful infiuence of Talsvera, seems 
bad but little effect upon the prior, who lislen<!d coldly to 
Columbus, and looked upon his plan as ertravBgani and 
impossible. 

So far, therefore, iVom receiving Immediale pattonagc 
from the sovereigns, Columbus found it impossible to 
obtain even a henring. It is a question even, whether, 
for some time, his application reached their ears. If 
Fernando de Talavera did mention it to* them, it must 
have been in disparaging terms, ancb as rather to destroy 
than excite inleresl in its fiivoar. The campaign opened 
almost immediately ; the king look the field in person ; 
the queen was fully oecupied by the hurrying concerns 
of the war, and was part of the timp present in the camp; 
it would have been in vain, therefore, at such a momeni, 
lo expect attention to a scheme of foreign, discovery, 
founded on principles which required calm and learned 
investignlion. 

During the summer .and autumn of I486, Columbus 
remained at Cordova, wailing for a more favonrable op- 
portunity to urge his suit; and trusting to time and 
assiduity to gain him converts among the intelligent and 
powerful. He was in indigent circum9taiu;es, and earned 
a sranly snpport by making maps and chorls. He had 
to contend also against the ridicule of the light and the 
anpercilious, which is one of the greatest obetaclee to 
tuodest merit in a court. Some scoQeil at him aa a mere 
dreamer, others stigmatized Mm as an adventurer ; the 
Tcry children, it is said, pointed lo their foreheads as 
t paEsed, being taught lo consider him a kind 
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maD. Indeed, the slender interest on vi-hti.'h he bad found- 
ed his hopes of royal patronage, and the huinble garb iu 
n'hicfa his poverty obliged him loeppear, formed a pre- 
posterous contrast in the eyes of the courtiers, with the 
mBgnificeiire of his speculalione. " Because he was a 
foreigner," mj-b Oviedo, " and went bul in Giniple ap- 
parel, nor otherwise credited than by ihe letter of a 
gray friar, they believed him not, neither gave ear to hie 
words, whereby be waa greatly tornkenwd in bis imagi- 
nation." 

A^Tiile thus lingering in Conluva, he bei^ame attached 
to DonS Beatrix Bnriquez, a lady of that city, of a noble 
family. Like moat of the circumstances of this piftt of 
his life, his connexion ivilli this Udy is wrapped in ob- 
scurity, but appears never to hare been sanctioned by 
marriage. She was the mollicrvf his seoond son Fei^ 
naudo, who became his historian, and whom he aWays 
treated on terms of perfect equality with his legitimate 

By degrees tbe theory of Columbus began lo obtain 
proselytes. Tbe attention of men of reflection was 
drawn to tbia solitary individnal, who, almost unsufq>oit- 
ed. waa endeavouring to make his way, with so singular 
ft proposition, to the foot of the throne. Whoever con- 
versed with him, was struck by the dignity of his 
manners, the earnest sincerity of his discourse, and tlie 
force of his reasoning. Alonzo de Quintaniila, comptrol- 
ler of the finances of Caalile, became a warm advocate 
of bia theory, and received him as a guest into bis house. 
Ue was countenanced also by Antonio Geraldini, the 
pope's nuncio, and bia brother, Alexander GerahUni, 
preceptor to the younger children of Ferdinand'' aoi^ 
Isabella. By these friends he was intrtrduced J 
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cekbraled Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, archbishop o( 
Toledo, and grand cardinal of Spain. Thi« was the 
moBl important personage about the ruuri; he waa nl- 
ys with ibe king and ^een, who never took any 
asure of consequence without conealting hiio. and 
B facetiously called the third king oi tjpnin. He wa.~ 
sn elegant sctiolar, a man of sound understanding, and 
of great quickneae and capacity in business. The clear- 
headed cardinal was pleased with the noble and earneal 
manner of Columbus; lie listened to him with prafuund 
attention, felt the importance of ids project and the forcr 
of liis arguments, and became at once a firm and ser- 
viceable friend. Through his intercession the royal 
audience was at length obtained. 

Columbus appeared in the presence of the king with 

k modesty, yel self-powesaion, inspired by a consciousness 
of the dignity and importance of his errand ; for he felt 
himaelf, as he afterwards declared in hbletters, animated 
be if by a sacred fire from above, and considered himself 
' an instriunent in the hand of heaven to accomplish it!^ 

grand designs, Ferdinand was loo keen a judge of men 
I not to appreciate the character of Columbus. He per- 

^^V^ceived, also, that^is scheme had scientilic and practical 
^^^Miouiidations ; and his ambition was excited by the pos- 
^^HMfeility of discoveries far exceeding in iraporlance those 
^^^vwhich had shed such glory upon Portugal. iStill, at, 
^^BtMual, he was cool and wary. He ordered Femando dc 
^^VTalaTera. thi> prior of Prado, to assemhie the most leurn- 
^^B ed astronomers and cosmographers of the kingdom, to 
hold a ronference with Columbus. They were to examine 
him upon the grounds of his iheoryw and afterwards to 
coneidt together, and report their opinion as to its merits. 
■ColDin))iiB now considered the day of success at hand; he 
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had been deceired by couriierS) and scoffed at as a vision- 
ary by Lhe vulgar and the ignorant ; but he was now to 
appear before a body of the raoat learned and enlightened 
men, elevated, as he supposed, above all narrow preju- 
dice and selfish interest, and capable of compr^iending 
the full scope of his reasonings. From the dispassion- 
ate examination of such a bodjT of sages, he coidd not. 
but anticipalc the most iriumpliant verdict. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Columbus before the council at Salamanca. 

Tkk interesting conference took place at .Salamanco, 
^e great seat of learning in Spain. It was held in the 
dominican convent of St. Stephen, the moat scientific 
coUegtftn ibe tin i vers it)-, in which Columbus was lodged 
and enleriaiilbd with great hospitality during the course 
of the examination. The board of conference was com- 
posed of professors of lhe university, logeilier with vari- 
ous dignitaries of the church, and learnejd friars. No tri- 
bunal could bear a front of more impoaing wisdom ; yet 
Columbus soon discovered that ignorance a nd'il liberality 
may Sometimes lurk under the very robes of science. 

The greater part of this learned junto, it would ap. 
pear, came prepossessed against him, as men in place and 
dignity are apt to be against poor appUcanta. There is 
Itlwaya a proncness to consider a man under examination 
t8\ kind of dcliniiTient, or impostor, upon trial, who is 
to be delected and exposed, Columbus loo, appeared in 
a most unfavourable light before a scholastic body; an 






ibaeufe navigator, nfembcr of no learned iiisiitution, dea- 
ilate of all llie trappings and circuoi stances which eomi.'- 
les give oracular aulhorily to duluisss, and depending 
pon ihe mere force of natural genius. Some of the aa- 
mbljrtntcrtaiiied the popular notion, lliat lie was an 
!«tIveQturer, or, at best, a visionary ; and others had thai 
luorhid impatience of atiy innovation uptm established 
doctrine, which is apt to grow upon dull and pedanti'* 
men in cloistered life. The hull of the old convent pre- 
sented a striking spectacle. A simple mariner standing 
forth in the midst of an imposing array uf clerical and 
collegiate sages ; maintaining his theory with natural 
eloquence, and, as it were, pleading the cbuse of the new 
world. We arc lold, that when facbegnn to state thr 
grounds of bii theory, the friars of 8l, Stephen alonr 
paid attention to him. The others appeared to havp ea- 
irenched lliemselvea behind one dogged position, name- 
ly, that, after so many profound philosophers bad occu- 
pied themf<etves' in geographical invcsligfttions, &nd so 
many able navigators had been voyaging abtfUt the world 
for ages, it was a great presumption in an ordinary man, 
to suppose that there remained such -a vast disc over v 
for him to make. 

Several of the objections opposed by this learned body 
bsve been handed down to us, and have provoked many 
t the expense of the university of Salamanca ; 
(Ut they are proofs rather of the imperfect state of science 
the time, and of the manner in which knowledge, 
(hoif^h rapidly advancing, was still impeded in its pro- 
gress by monastic bigotry. Thus, at the very threshold 
of the discussion, Columbus was assailed with citations 
lOi theVHde, and the works of the eafly fiithers of the 
rurch. which were thought incompatible with bia theo- 
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ly : doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical 
discuesiona, and eren a mathematical demonstration was 
allowed no truth, if it appeared to clash nitli a text of 
scripture, or a commentary of one of the fathers. Thus 
the poseibility of tlie existence of antipodes in the south- 
ern hemisphere, though mainiained by the niaesl of the 
ancients, was disputed by some of the sages of Salaman- 
na, on the authority of Lactantius and St. Augustine, | 
those two great luminaries of what has been called the 
golden age of ecclesiagtical learning. " Is there any one 
so fooliah," aslu Lactantius, " as to believe ihat ihere arc- 
antipodes with their feet opposite to ours; people who 
walk with their heels upward and their heads hanging 
ilownl That there is a part of the. world in which all 
iMngs are topsy-turvy ; where the trees grow with their 
branches downward, and where it rains, hails, and snows 
upwards? The idea of the roundness of tJie earth," he 
adds, '.' was the cause of inventing this fable; for these 
philosophers huviog once erred, go on in their absurdi- 
ties, defending one with another." 

Objections of a graver nature, and more dignified tone, 
were advanced on the authority of St. Augustine. He 
pronounces the doctrine of antipodes incompatible with 
the histoiical foundations of our faith ; since, to assert 
that there were inhabited lands on the opposite side of 
the globe, would be to maintain that there were nations 
not descended from Adam, it being impossible for them 
to have passed the intervening ocean. This would be, 
therefore, to discredit the Bible, which expressly declares, 
tlAt all men are descended from one common parent. 

Such were the unlooked for prejudices which Coliun- 
bus had to encounter, at the very outset of his conference, 
and which certainly savour more of the convent than the 



miversily. To his Bimplest proposition, llie spherical 
of the earth, were opposed figurative texts of 
'icripture. In the psalms, the heavens are said to be 
extended over the earth like a hide, that ia to say, like 
the covering of a tent, which, among ilie ancient pastoral 

knatioim was formed of the hides of animals; St. Paul also, 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, compares the heavens lo a 
lahernacie or lent spread over the earth ; henee these 
tfasuiflts maintained that the earth must he flal, like tht- 
botloni of the tent. Others odrailted the globular form 
of the earth, and the possibility of an opposite and in- 
habitable hemisphere, but maintained thal-il would be 
impossible to arrive there in consequence of the heal of 
the torrid loue. As for steering to the west in Bearcll 
of India, they observed that the circumference of the 
earth must be so ^rent as to require at least liiree years 
to the voyage, and those who should undertake it must 
perish of hunger and thirst, from the impossibility of 
carrying provisions for so long a period. Not the least 
absurd objection advanced, was, (hat should a ship even 
succeed in reselling the extremity of India, she could 
never gel back again, for the rotundity of the globe 
would present a kind of mountain, up which it would be 
impossible for her lo sail with the most favourable wind. 

Such are specimens of the errors and prejudices, the 
mingled error and erudition, with which Columbus had 
to contend, throughout the examination of his theory. 
Many of these objections, however, which appear so 
glaringly absurd at the present day, were incident to llie 
imperfect slate of knowledge of the time. The circum- 
ference of the earth was as yet a matter of mere specu- 
lation : no one could tell whether the ocean were not of 

o vast QCtent t« be traversed ; nor were the laws of a^t- 
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Cilic gravity, and at central gntvitikiion, ascertained, 1 
which, granting the roturicliiy of the earih, the possihility 
of making the lour of it would be ntanifE'st. 

When Columbus took his stand before this learned 
body, he had appeared the plain und simple navigator. 
floinewhiit daunted, perhaps, by the greatness of his task, 
and the august nature of )ii& auditory ; but he had u 
degree of religious feeling, whirh gave Um » confidence 
in Ae examiaalioD of what he conceived his great errands 
and he was of an ardent temperament, that became 
heated in action by its own generous fires. All the ob- 
jections dranii from ancient pliiliisophers, he met boldly 
and upon equal terms, for he w&s deeply studied ou all 
paints of cosmography, and lie disproved maoy by his 
own experience, gathered in the course of his extensive 
voyages, in which he had penetrated botli the torrid and 
the frozen zone. Nor was he to he daunted by the scrip- 
tnral difficulties opposed to him. for here he was pecu- 
liarly at home. His contemporaries have spoken of his 
commanding person, his elevated demeanour, his air of 
authority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive intona- 
tions of hia voice. How must they have given majesty 
iind force to his words, as, .castiVig aside his maps and 
charts, and discarding, for a lime, his practical and 
scientific lore, his visionary spirit took fire, and he met 
his doctrinal opponents upon tlieir own ground, pouring 
fortli those magnificent texts of scripture, and those m3'fi- 
terious predictions of the prophets, which, in his eo- 
ihusiastic moments, he considered as types and ahnun- 
clations of the sublime discovery which he proposed ! 

It is but justice to add, thai many of his learned hearefB 
were convinced by hia reasoning, andwamied by Ins elo- 
i^uence ; among the niirabcr of these was Diego 
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tVorthy friar of the order of Si. Dominic, at that timt 
professor of theology in the caovent of ^t. Stephen, but 
who became aflenvards archbishop of Seville, the second 
ecclesiastical dignity of Spain. He was an able and 
erudite nian> aboie the narrow bigotry of buokiah luie. 
and could appreciate the value of wisdom, ev«a when 
uttered by unlearned lips. He seconded Culumbus willt 
all bis powers and inlluoace, and by their united eSurts, 
they brought over several of the most intelligent men 

If the assembly. Still there was a preponderating mass 
inert bigotry, and learned pride, in the erudiie body, 

<hich refused to yield to the demonstrations of an ob- 
foreigner, without fortune or connexions, or any 
academic lionuurs. After this celebrated examination of 
Colnmlms, the board held occasional ronferences, but 
without coming to any decisiiin ; Fernando de TalaTera, 
to whom the matter was especially intrusted, Itad toa 
liule esteem for ii, and was too much occupied by ihr 
eiir and bustle of public concernsi to press it to a conclu- 
sion; his depariure with (he court from Cordova, early 
in the spring of 1487, put an end to the consultaiiuns, aD<l 
left Columbus in a state of the most lantatiziug auspenac. 
For several years he followed the movements of the 
court, continually flattered with hopes of success. Con> 
ferences were appointed at variotis places, but the tem- 
Jiest of warlike affairs, which hurried the court from 
place to place, and gave it the bustle and confusion of 
a camp, continually swept away all matters of leas im- 
mediate importance. It has geiiorally been supposed 
that these years of irksome soli citation, were spent bjr 
Columbus In ttie drowsy attendance of antictiambers ; 
but, on the contrary, they were passed amidst scenes of 
^il and adventure, and in following the court, he wa& 
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led into some of the most Btrikiiig situations ol' Uus 
villi, nigged, aiid luountsinous war. In one of the ee- 
Tereat campaignB, he is said to have ilistingniahed hitnaelf 
by hia pereonal prowess. He was preamit at the siegei: 
and surrenders or Malaga and Baza, and beheld EI Zagal, 
Ihe elder of the two rival kiiiga of Granada, yield up 
his crown and possessions to the Spanish sovereigns. 
Inuring the siege of Baza, two reverend friars guardians 
of the holy sepulehre at Jerusalem, arrived in the Span- 
ish camp, bearing a menace from the Grand Soldan of 
Egypt, that he would put to death nil the Christiana in 
his dominions, and destroy the sepulchre, if Ihe eorc- 
reigns did not desist from the war against the Moslems 
of Granada. It is probable that the pious indignation 
nccited by this threat in the bosom of Cftlambue, gave 
die first rise to a resolution which he entertained to the 
day of hia death ; this was, to devote the prolitB -which 
he anticipated from his discoTeries, to a crusade for the 
rescue of the holy sepnifhre. - 

During this long course of application, Columbns 
partly defrayed his expenses by making maps and charts. 
He was occusionally assisted also, by the purse of llic 
worthy Friar Diego dc Ueza, and was occasionally a gttcst 
of Alonxo de Quintaniila. It is due lo the sovereigns to 
say, also, that he was attached to the royal suite, and sums 
issued to defray his expenses, and lodgings provided for 
him, when summoned to follow ihia rarnbling and war- 
Kke court. Whenever the sovereigns ha<l*«n interval 
of leisure, there seems to have been a disposition to at- 
tend to his propoHttiun ; but the hurry and tempest of the 
war returned, and the question was again qjrcpt away. 

At length, in the winter of 1491, wh«n the sovereigns 
were preparing to depart on their final campaign in tlif 
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Tvo^^f Granada, Columbua, losing all patience, pressed 
for a decisive reply, and Fernando de Talavera was 
ordered, therefore, lo hold a final conference, and to re- 
port the decision of his learned brethren. He obeyed, 
and informed their mujestiea that the tnajorily of the junto 
condemned the scheme as vain and imposaible, and con- 
Mdered it oiibecoming such great princes to engage in an 
underuiking of the kind, on such weak grounds as bad 
been advanced. 

A degree of consideration, however, had gradually 
coart for the cnterprieo, and nolwithstand- 

ig this unfavourable report, the sovereigns were unwil- 
-close the door on a project which might be of 
such important advantages. They informed Columbus, 
(herefor^i that the great cares and expenses of the war 
rendered it impossible for tliem to engage in any new 
enterprises for ihe present; but that, when tlie war should 
be concluded, they would have leisure and inclination lo 
treat with him concerning his propositions. 

Tliis was but a starved reply to receive after so many 
vcars of weary attendance : Columbus considered it a 
mere evasion of the sovereigns to relieve themselves 
from his importunity, and giving, up all hope of counte- 
nance from the throne, he turned his back upon Seville, 
filled with disappointment and indignation. 
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Columbus seeks patronage amongst the Spanish Gran- 
dees. Returns to the Conve/U of La Rabida. Re- 
sumes his negociations with the Sovereigns. [1401.] 

CoLrMBcs now looked round in search of aoine other 
source of patrouage. He had received favourable letters 
both from the kings of Euglanil and of France ; the king 
of Portugal, also, had invited him to return to his court ; 
but he appears to have become attached to Spain, pro- 
bably from its being Ine residence of Beatris JGnriquez, 
and hie children. He sought, therefore, to engage tlie 
patronage of some one of those powerfiil Spanish 
graodees, who had vast possessions, exercised fendal 
rights, and were petty sovereigns in their domains. 
Among these, were the dukes of Medina Sidonia, and 
Medina Celi : both had principalities lying along the 
seaboard, ivilh armies of vassals, and ports and shipping 
at their command. Columbus had many interviews with 
the duke of Medina Sidonia, who was tempted for a time 
by the splendid prospects held out; but their very splen- 
dour threw a colouring of exaggeration over the enter- 
prise, and he finally rejected it as the dream of an ItaJiMl 

I atill more favourable, 
and n'as actually on the point of granting him three or 
four caravals which lay ready for sea, in his harbour of 
Port St. Mary, but he suddenly changed his mind, fearing 
to awaken the jealousy of the crown, and to be consider* 
ed as interfering with the views of the sovereigns, wh« 
e knew had been treating with Columbus. Ue adris«4 
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ttrefore, to return once more to court, and ht 
rrote a letl«r to the queeiLiii favour of hia project. 
'Columbus felt averse to the idea of snbjeciiiig himself 
' again to the tantalizing delays and disappointments of 
the court, and determined to repair to Paris. He de- 
parted, therefore, for the convent of La Rabida, to seel^ 
hifi oldest son Diego, and leave him nith his other son ai 
Cordova. 

"When the worthy Friar Juan Perez de Marchcnn bcheli! 
^ Columbus arrive once more at the gate of hia convent, 
r nearly seven years fruitless solicitation at the court, 
knd saw by the humility of his garb, the poverty he had 
Experienced, he was greatly moved ; but W^en he found 
.that he was on ihe point of leaving 8pain, and carrying 
Ilis proposition to another oountr}', his patriotism loot; 
the llarm. He had been confessor to the queen, and 
Icncw her to be always accessible to persons of hifi 
sacred calling. He wrote a letter to her therefore, ear- 
nestly vindicating the proposed scheme, and conjuring 
F her not to turn a ileaf ear to a matter of luch vast im- 
r portanet! ; and ho prevailed upon Columbus to delay hiis 
journey until an answer should be received. 

The ambassador chosen by the little junto of the con- 

real was one ScbasUan Rodriguez, a pilot of Lepe, who 

acquitted himself faithfully, expeditiously, and Bucceas- 

AlUy, inhis embassy. He found access to the benignant 

L I princess in the royal camp at 8anta F^, before Granada, 

i delivered the epistle of the friar. He returned in 

nirtcen days, with a letter from the queen, thanking 

^Uan Perez for his timely services, and requesting him 

I repair immediately to the court, leaving Columbus in 

tniideul hope of hearing farther from her. This royal 

: CBueed great exultation in the convent. NQ<q 
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sooner did the warm hearted friar receive it, llian he pro- 
tured a mule, and departed instantly, before midnight, for 
the court. His sacred nlhce, end hia former relation u 
father confessor, gave him immediate admisaion to the 
queen, and great freedom of counsel. It is probable Isa- 
bella had never heard the proposition of Columbus urged 
.with such honest zeal and impressive eloquence; She 
was naturally more sanguine and susceptible than the 
king, and more open to warm and generous impulses, 
Mo^ed by the representaliona of Juan Perez, she re- 
quested that Columbus might be again sent to her, and 
i;.indly bethinking herself of his poverty, and his humble 
plight, ordered that a sufficient sum of money should be 
forwarde<i to him, to defray his travelling espenses, to 
provide him with a mule for his journey. Bid to furnish 
him with decent raiment, that he might make a respecta- - 
ble appearance at the court. Columbus lost no time in 
complying with llie commauda of the queen. He ex- 
changed his thread-bare gnrment for oBeof more courtly 
texture, and, purchasing a mule, set out once more, re- 
animated by fresh hopes, for tlie camp before Granada. 
He arrived tn time to witness the memorable surrender 
of that capita) to the Spanish arms. He beheld Boabdil 
cl Chico, the last of the Moorish kings, sally forth from 
the Alhambra, and yield up llie kcya of that favourite 
seat of Moslem power ; while the king and queen, with 
all the chivalrj' and magnificence of Spain, moved for- 
ward in proud and solemn procession, to receive this 
token of submission. It was one of the most brilliant 
triumphs in Spanish hiatorj-. The air resownded with 
shouts of joy, with songs of triumph and hy'rons of 
ihftnksgiving. On every side were beheld military re- 
joicings and religious oblations. The court was tl 
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«il by the njost illustrious of that warlike country, and 
stirring era ; by the power of its nabilit^', the most dig- 
* nified of itx prelacyi by bards and minBtrele, and all the 
retinue of a romantic and picturesque age. 

During this brilliant and triumphant scene, says aii 
elegant Bpnniah writer, " A man, obscure and but little 
known, followed the court. Confounded in the crowd (jl 
importunate applicants, and feeding his imagination, in 
tlie corners of antichumbers, with the pompous project 
of discovering a world, he was melancholy and de- 
jected in the midst of the general rejoicing, anil Iteheld 
with indUTerence, almost with contempt, the conclusion 

tof a conquest which swelled all bosoms with jubilee, 
•and seemed to hare reached the utmost hounds of de- 
iBire. That man was Christopher Columbus." 
' The moment had now arrived, however, when the mo- 
'narchs stood pledged to attend to his proposals. They 
Jtept their word, and peiBone of confidence were appoint- 
'ed to negotiate «ftb him, among whom vras Fernando de 
Talavora, who, by the recent conquest, had risen to be 
archbishop of Qranada. At the very outset*of their ne- 
_- gotiallon, however, unexpected difficuttieB arose. The 

^^» principal stipulation of Columbus was, that he should be 
^^K'invested with the titles and privileges of admiral and 
^^H'viccroy, over the couniries he should discover, with one 
^^" tenth of all gains, either by trade or conquest. The 
courtiers who treated with him, were indignant at such 
■ demand from one whom they had considered a needy 
adventurer- One observed, with a sneer. tJiat it was a 
shrewd arrangement which he proposed, whereby he 
, was certain of the protita aud'honours of a comroaud, 
_■ and hud nothing lo lose in case of failure. To this C o;. 
lumbiu promptly replied, by offering to furnish i 
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eigblh of the coat, on condition of enjoTitig a 
■he profits. His terms, however, were pro 
admissible, end others wer»-ofiere<l, i 
iialure. but he refnseii to cede one poiut of hia 
and the oegotiation wa» broken ^tf. 

It is impossible not lo admire llie ^eat constaney of 
purpose, unii loftiness of spirit, hu're displayed by Ga- 
lumbus. Though bo lurge a portion of life had worn 
away, in fruiileeit aolicidngi:, during which he had expe 
rienced the bitterness of poverty, neglect, ridicule, and 
dieappoiutnienl ; though there was no certainty thul he 
would not have to «iiler upon ibe mnie career at any 
ot}ier court ; yet nothing conld shake his pcrteverance, 
or make him descend to terms whith h« considered be- 
neath the dignity of his enterprise. Indignant at the re^ 
poBled disappointments he had experJMiceil ti 
.'tiow determined to abandon it forever, end mountii 
mule, snlli^ Girtli ^m Santa Fe, on his way lo Cordo- 
va, with the intention of immeilialely proceeding from 
llience to Framse. 

Witeathe few friends, who were zealous Itttie vers in 
ilie theory of Columbus, saw him on the point of aban- 
doning the country, they were filled witb distress. 
Among the number was Luis de St. Angel, receiver of 
the flcclesiustical revenues of Arragon, and Alonzo de 
Quiutanilla, who determined lo make one bold effort to 
avert (he evil. They haslenetl to the queen, and St. 
Angel addressed ht^r with a courage and eloi]uenre in- 
spired bjr tlie exigency of the niomeoi. He did not con- 
fine himself to intreaties, hut almost mingled reproaches. 
H« expressed his atlonishment that a queen who had 
evinced the spirit lo underiiike so many great and peri- 
totu enterprises, should heaitale at one where J 
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be but (rifliDg, while ihe gain night be incalcula- 
!, for all ihai was required lor ihis greot ejtpeditioD 
but two vessel?, and about thirty Ihoosand crowns, 
Columbus himself had ofTercd Ig bear an eighth of 
expense. He reminded her how much might be 
B for the glory of God, the promotion of the chris- 
6&n fuith, and the extension of her own power and 
dominion ; what cause of rcgrel it would be lo heraelf, 
of sorrow to her fricmla, and triumph Ui her enemies, 
should" this entcrpriae be rejected by her, and arcom- 
pliahed by aome other power. He vindicated the judg- 
menkef Columbu^, and the aoundoeas and practicability 
of his pl&s, and observed, that even n failure ivould re- 
flect no disgrace upon the crown. It waa worth the 
trouble and expensa to clear up even a doubt, upon □ mal- 
' ter of such impartmce, for it belonged to enlightened and 
atagiianimotis princes, lo investigate (juestionsof (lie kind, 
and to explore the wonders and secQifB otthfi universe. 
These, and many more arguments, were urgcd^ with 
persuasive power wliich honest zeal imparts. The 
nerousffriril iif Isabella was enkindled, and it seemed 
iiu if the subject, fur ihe first time, broke upon her mind 
in its real grandeur. She declared her resolliiion to un- 
dertake tHe enterprise, but paused for a moment, re- 
membering that King Ferdinand looked coldly on the 
iflair, and thai the royal treasury was absolutely drained 
the war. Her suspense was but momentary. With 
enthusiasm worthy of lierself and of the cause, she 
esclaimed, '■ I underttifce the enterprise for mv own 
crown of Caatile, and will pledge my jewels to raise the 
necessary funds." This was the proudest moment in 
the life of Isabella ; it sUmped her renown for ever as 
jttie patnness of the dhcDrary of the New World. 
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8t. Atigct, ea^er to secure this favourable Teeolulioii. 
assured her majesty that there would be no need of 
pledging' her jewels, as he was ready to advance the ne- 
cessary fuDde, as a loan from the treasury of Amg oA\ 
his offer was gladly accepted. 

Columbus had proceeded on his solitary journey ai 
ihe vcga of Granada, and liad reached the bridge 
PinOB, about two leagues from that city, a pass famot 
for bloody encounters during the Moorish wars. 

i overtaken by a courier sent after him in all 
speed by ihe tjueen, nequesting him to rotom to Santa . 
Fc. He hesitated for a moment, to subject himself sgain 
to the delays and 'equivocation a of the court; but wheA , 
he was informed thut Isabella had positively undertaken 
the enterprise, and pledged lier royal word, every doubt 
was dispelled, lic^ Lurnod the reins of his mule, and has- 
tened back joyfully to Santa Fe, confiding implieill^ 
the noble probity of that princess. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Arrangemevt ipith the Spanish Sovereigns. Prepa/ra- 
tionsfoT the Expedition at the port of Palos. [1492] 



On arriving at Santa Fe, Columbus had a 
indience of the queen, and the benignily with which 
she received him, atoned for all past neglect. Through 
deference to the zeal she thus suddenly displayed, ihp 
king yielded his tardy concurreitce. but Isabella was thr 
soul of thia grand enterprise. She was prompted by 
1 generous enthnsiaem, while the 




coU and calculating, in this as in all hia otber i 

A perfect underBUnding being thas cfi^led with the 
sovereigns, articles nf agreement were drawn odt by 
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n de Colonia, tlie royal secretary. 
Jollowing effcei : — 

1. That Columbus should have, for him wlf during 
Rife, and his heirs and successors forerer, the oflii 
faigh admiral in all tlie seas, lands> and continentSr 
might discover, with similar honours and prerogaiivi 
those enjoyed by ihe high admiral of Castile, in 
district. 

3. That he should be viceroy an^ guvernor geuenl 
over all the said lands and continMts, with the privili:gc 
^>f nominating three candidates tor the ^overmuent ul' 
each island or province, one of whom shuiiid be selected 
by lh« sovereigns. 
' 3. That he should be entitled to one tenth of a]) free 

» profits, arising from the merchaiiLtiaft and proiluciions uf 
tbe countries within his admiralty. 
4. That he, or his lieutenant, should be the sole judge 
of all causes and disputes arising Qui of trnflic between 
- those countries and Spain. 

5. That he might then, and at all after times, contiri> 
_ hnte an eighth part of tho eipense' of expeditions to anil 

»la the countries he expected to discover, and shoulil 
receive in consequence an eighth part of the profits. 
tamse capitulations were signed by Ferdinand and 
IsAelk, at the city of S&nta Fe, in the vcga or [^ein 
of Granada, on the 17th of April, 1493. All the royal 
documents, issued in consequence, bore equally the aig- 
^^^ natures of Ferdinand and Isabella, but her separatr> 
^B^ crown gf Castile defrayed all the expense. As lo the 
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money advanced by 8l Angel out of the [reasury of 
King Ferdinand, ihat pmfent monarch indemnified him- 
self, some few years afterwards, hy evaptojiag some of 
the first gold brought by Columbus from the new world 
to gild Hie vaults and cellingB of the grand saloon, in his 
roy&l palace of Saragoza, in'Arragoii. 

One of the great objects held out by Columbus in his 
undertaking, waa ihe propagation of the christian fiiiii. 
He expected to arrive at the estrcmip' of Atiia, or India, 
as it was then generally termed, at the vast empire of the 
Grand Khan, 6f whose maritime prorance^ of Mangi and 
Cathny, and their dependent ialaiida. sfiie« ascertained 
to be a part of llie kingdom of Cliina, the most magnifi- 
in by Mareo Polo. Various 
former limes, by popes aniJ' 
?t ihia oriental polentute.Bnd 
s of chrislisnily. Coiumbue 
ork, and to spread the li^t* 
of the tme faith among the burbaroue countries and na- 
tions that were to be di8covered in the unknown parte of 
liieeast Isabella, from pious ^eal, and Ferdinand from 
mingled notions of bigotry ^d ambition, accorded with 
his vjews, and when he afterwards departed on this Toy- 
a^e, letters were actually given him, by the sovereigns, 
for the Grand Khan of Tartary. 

The ardent enthusiasm of Columbus did not stop hero. 
Kecollecting the insolent threat once made hy the sol- * 
dan of Egypt, to destroy the holy sepulchre at JeKna- 
lem, he proposed that the profits which might arise ftoih 
his diecoveries, should be eonsecrated to a crusade for 
the rescue of the holy edifice from the power of the in- 
fidels. The sovereigns smiled at this aaUy of the imngi- 
natioD, and expressed themselves well pleased with, J 
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idee ; but what lliey may hare considered a mere mo- 
mealary- ihoughi, was b rieep mil cherished ileetgti of 
Columbus. It IB 3 curioua and eharactemtic fact, wliicli 
haa never been particularly noticed, that the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre was one of the ^reat nbjecla of his 
ambitiun, meditated throughout the remaintler of his lifr-, 
and solemnly proritled for id his will, aud that br con- 
sideired his great'diacorery but as a preparatory dispensa- 
tion o{ Providence, to furnish mwns for its accompliah- 

Thc port a( Patas de Mo^uer. in Andaluilia, was fixed 
upon as Ihe place where llie armament for the expedi- 
to be fitted out, the cumninnity at the pkct; be- 
obliged, in consequence of acimc migdenwanonr, to 
■ e the crowTi for one year with two armed cararals. 
yal order was issmd, commanding the authorities of 
Falos to have these caravals ready for sea within ten 
diva, and to yield Uicm and their crews to the command 
of Columbus, The laiier was liltewisa empuwored to 
fit out a third vessel ; .nor was any restriciion put upon 
his voyage, excepting tliat he should not go to the coast 
of Guinea, of any other of ^ lately di^overed posses- 
sions of Portugal Orders were likewise issued by the 
sovereigns, commanding the iohabitaius of the sea-board 
of Andalusia, to furnish supplies aud assistauce of all 
lor the expedition, at reasonable rale, and threateu- 
severe penalties to such as abould cause any im- 

a mark of particular favour (o Columbus, Isabelbt, 
« his depariurc from the court, appiiinled I lis son 
o page to I'lince Juan, the heir apparent, an ho- 

grsnted only to the sons of persons of diatuiguiahert 
Thus graiitied in his dearest wishes, Culurabuft 
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toolc leare of the court on the ISth of May, and set out 
joyfiiUy for Paloa. Let ihose who are diBposed to faint 
under diffipiiiiies, in the prosecution of any grakt and 
worthy undertaking, remember that eighteen years 
dapaed after Columbus conceived his enterprise, kefore 
he was enabled to carry it into effect ; that the Di0St 01 
that time was passed in alinoet hoprless aolicilation, 
amidst poverty, neglect, ssd teonting ridicule; that 
the prime of his life had wasted away in the struggle ; 
and that when bis persevemnce was finally crowned with 
success, he was ab>>ui fifty-six y<;ars of age. His exam- 
ple should leach tile enterprising never to despaiTr 

When Columbus arrived at raios, and presented him- 
self once more before the gates of tiie coni-eut of La Rft- 
bida, lie was received witli open arms by -the worthy 
Juan Perez, and agiiin eiitertaiued as ids guest Tlie 
xealous friar acvonipaiiieil him to the parochial chnrali of 
j^. George, in PilIos, wlieie Columban had the royal or- 
der for the caravals read by a notary public. In presence 
of the authorities of file place. Nothing could equal llic 
BBlouishmeni and horror of the people of this maritimo 
community, when they heai'il ol' the uatur^ of tbe ejcp^ 
didon, in which they were ordered to engage/ They 
considered the ships and crews demanded of them, in the 
light of sacrifices devoted to dealrurlion,. All the fright- 
ful tales and failles witb which igtioriince and superstitfon 
are prone to people obscure and distant regions, were 
conjured up concerning tlie unkiiutvn parts of the deep, 
and the boldest seamen shrunk from such a wild and 
chimerical cruise into the wilderness of tiie ocenn. 

Repeated mandates were issued \fy lite. soverei^i«, or- 
dering the magistrates of Falos, ami llie nelgl.< 
town of Moguer, to press into the soivicc a 
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veuels and crews they m'lfht think proper, and threaten- 
ing severe punishmenls on all who slioutd prove refrac- 
tory. It w&B all in vaiu; ihe commttnitieH of. those 
places were thrown into complett confusion ; tumiilla 
and altercations took place, but nothing of consequence 
>vaa effpcletl. 

I At length Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the wealtliy and 
enterprising navigatori who has already been meutioneif. 
^me forward and engageil personally in the exjiediiion. 
Se and his brother Vicenti Yunoz Pinzon, who was 
wkewiae a navigator of great courage and ability, pos- 
sessed Teasels, and had seamen in their employ. They 
;nrere related to many of the BeafariDg infaahitanls of 
K •folas and Moguer, and had great influence ihroughout 
the neighbourhood. It ja supposed that they furnished 
Columbus with funds to pay the eighth share of the ei- 
peneewhich he had engaged tu advance. They furnished 
two of the vessela required, and determined to sail in 
the expedition. Their example and persiosions had a 
wonderful eHect ; a great niany of their relations and 
friends agreed to embark, and the vessels were ready foE 
^a within a month after they had engaged in (heir en- 
terprise. 

During the equipment of the annament. Various dtf- 

Gculxies occurred. A third vcMel, called the Pinta, had 

been pressed into the service, with its crew. The 

owners, Gomez Ruscon, and Clirislovul Qulutero, were 

strongly repugnant to the voyage, as were most of the 

jwtriuers under them. These people, und their fnendv, 

^^ endeavoured in various ways to retard or defeat the 

H^ Voya^ The caulkers did their woik in a careless man- 

FyiMiri usdi on being ordered to do it over again, absconded ; 

sevitral«C the seamen who had enlisted willingly. 



[jenicd and deaerwd. Every tbing bad to be eHed 
harah and arbitrary meawircB, and in defi»ace of popuhr 
oppusiljon. 

At length, by the beginning of August, every difficulty 
was vanquLEhed, and the Teesels were ready for nea. 
After aJl the oljjection^ made by various courts, to un- 
dertake ibis expediiiou, it is eurptiding how inconsidcra- 
■ Lie an armament was required. Two of tlie Veatiels 
were light barques, called caravala, nut superior to riFcr 
Slid coasting rraft of modern days. They were built 
bigh at ihe prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins for 
ihe crew, but were without deck in the centre. On- 
ly one of the three, called the Santa Maria, was com- 
pletely decked, on board of which Columbus hoisted Ma 
flag, Martin Alonao Pinzon commanded one of the 
caravals, called the Pinta, and was accompanied by liis 
brother, Franciaco Martin, as mate or pilM. The other, 
called the Nina, had lalineaaih, and was commanded by Vi- 
ecnti Yarioz Pinzon ; on board of this vessel went Gar- 
cia Frtnandez. the physician of Palos, in the capacity 
of steward. There were three other able pilots, 8on- 
cho Ruin, Pedro Alouzo Niiio, and Itartholomew Roldau, 
and the whole number of persons embarked was one 
hundred and twenty. 

The squadron being ready to put to sea, Columbus 
confessed himself to the Friar Juan Perez, and |>Brtook 
of the communion, and his example was followed by 
the officers and crev/a, committing themselves, with the ' 
most devout and of!*ecting ceremonials, to the especifll 
guidance ami protection of heaven, in this perilous enter- 
prise. A deep gloom was spread over the whole com- 
munity of Palos, for almost every one had some relation 
or friend on board of the squadron. The sptrifi of ihr 
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a fears, were slill 



tsmnien, already depresied by their o' 

more cast liownTut beholding the affljclion of those they 

left behind, who took leave of them with tears and la- 

^^■Ai^ntatiiine and dismal forebodings, as of men ihev wen 

^^Kerer (o behold again. 



CHAPTER X. 



WEecnts of the first Voyage — Discovery of Land. [1492. J 
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early in the morning of Friday the 3d of Au- 
gust, 1492, that Columbus set sail from the bar of Sakes. 
a small island formed by the rivers Odiel and Tinto, in 
front of Palos, steering for the Canary Islands, from 
whence he intended to strike due west. As a guide bj 
which to sail, he had the conjectural map or chart, senr 
liiro by Paolo Toscanelli of Florence. In this it is sup- 
posed the coasts of Europe and Africa, from the south 
of Ireland to the end of Guinea, were delineated u im- 
mediately opposite to the extremity of Asia, while the 
great island of Cipango, described by Miirco Polo, lay 
between tliem, fifteen hundred miles from the Asiatic 

loast ; at this island Columbus expected lirst to arri 
On the third day after setting sail, the Pinta a 

ignal of distress, lier rudder being broken and unhi 
ipected to have been done through the i 
ivaoce of the owners, Gomez Rascon and Christoral 
Quint&ro, to disable the vessel, and cause her to be [eft 
behind. Columbus was much disturbed at this occi 
fence. ^It gave him a foretaste of the difficulties to 

ipprebmded, from people partly enlisted on compi 
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sion, and full of doubl (inil forebodirtg.^ Trivial obstnclcp 
might, in iliis early stage of the voyage, spread penie 
and mutiny through hi« crews, and induce tliem to re- 
nonnce the proaecHtion of the enierpriae. ^ 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon, who commanded the IHni.i, 
secured tlie rudder with cords, but these fastenings soon 
^ave way, and the caraval proving defective in other re- 
iipecls, Cohimbua rciDained ^ree weeks cruising among 
llie Canary Islands, in search of another vessel to re- 
place her. Not being able to find one, the Pinta was 
repaired, and furnished with a new rudder. The latuic 
flails of the Niiia were also altered into square sails, 
that she might work more steadily and securely. While 
making these repairs, and taking in wood and water, 
jColumbus was informed that three Portuguese caravals 
had been seen hovering off the island of Fcrro. Dread- 
ing some hostile stratagsBi, on the part of the king of 
Portugal, in revenge foTnis having embarked in the 
service of Spain, he put to sea early on the morning 
of llie 6th of September, but for three liaya a profound 
calm detained tlie vessels within a abort distance of tlie 
land. This was a tantalizing delay, for Columbus trem- 
bled lost Eometliing should occur to defeat bis expedition. 
and was impatient to find himeelf far upon the ocean, 
out of sight of cither land or sail ; whicli, in the pure 
utmospheres of these latitudes, itiay be descried at an 
immense distance. 

On Sunday, the 9th of September, as day broke, he 
beheld Ferro about nine leagues distant; he was in the 
very neighbourhood, dierefore, where the Portuguese 
earamls had been seen. Fortunately a breeze sprang up 
with the sun. and in the trourse of the day the h«ight«^. 
Ferro graduallv faded from the horizon. 
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n iosing sight of Uiia last tract 
ttiled ihem, for they a 



of land, the hc&r^ 



le world. Behind them was every thing il 
Ft. of man — country, family, friends, life itself; 
e them every thing was rhaos, myetery, and peril. 
; perturbation of the moment, they desptiired of 
: moi-c seeing their homes. Many of the rugged 
1 ehed tears, und eome broke into Inud lumenta- 
Columbus tried in erery way to soothe their dis- 
ss, describing the splendid couniriea to which he «x- 
;ted to conduct them, and promising iliem land, riches, 
Lbd every thing that could ajuuae their cupidity or in- 
(sme their imaginatious ; nor were iheae promiseB made 
r purposes of deception, for he c^rlaioly believed he 
ihould realize fliem all. 

gave orders lo Uie commanders of the other 
PvesaolB, in case they should ba Ecpamted by any uccideni, 
to continiic directly wcstwl^A' t>"' *'">' Q^<>r sailing 
a hundred leagues, they aktoold lay by from midoigbt 
until daylight, as at about that di:<ttince he confidently 
especie<l to find land. Foreseeing that the vague terrors 
already awakened nniong llie seamen would increase 
ivitli the space which intervened bciiveen them und iheir 
homes, he commenced a stratagem which he continued 
Ihrouglioui the voyage. This was to keep two reckon- 
ings, oiiu private in which l!ie true wiiy of lie ship viar 
ei\, and which he retained in secret for his own 
w ^veroment ; the other public, for genera] inspection, in 
which a number of leagues was daily subtracted from 
: auiliiig of the ships, so as to keep il>e (vews in 
^OTEiace of the real distance ibpy had advanced. 

tiout one hundred and fiAy leagU4!a west of 
5ferro, tfiey fell In with a pari of a mail of a liirgt 
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vind the crews, Iremblinglj' alive to every portODl, lookcil 
with a rueful eye upon this fragment oi' a wreck, drifdng 
ominously at iho entrance of these unknown seas. 

On the I3tb of September, in tbe eveniug, CotiimlpiE, 
lor the first tijne, noticed'the variation of tite oeeille, ii 
phenomenon which had never before been remarlicd. He 
at first made no mention of il, lest his people should be ' 
alarmed ; but it soon attracted the attention of the pilots, 
And filled them with conaternation. It seemed as if the 
very laws of nalui'e were changing as they advanced, and 
that they were entering anotherworld, subject to unknown 
influences. They apprehended that the compass waf 
about 10 lose its mysterious virtues, and, without this 
giiide, what was to become of them in a vast and track- 
lesB ocean ? Columbus talked his science and ingeuuily 
for reasons with which to allay their terrors. He told 
them that tlie direction of the needle was not to the polar 
star, but to some fixed and invisible point. The varia- 
tion, therefore, was not caused by any fallacy in the 
compass, but by the movement of tlie north atar itself 
which, like the other heavenly bodies, had its chaiigfls 
and revolutions, and every day described a circle round 
thepole. The high opinion they entertained of Colwn- 
bus aa« profound astronomer, gave weight ta his theory, 
and their alum subsided. " 

They had now arrived within the influence of the trade 
winds, which, following the sun, blows steadily from east 
to west between the tropics, anil sweeps over a few ad- 
joining degrees of the ocean. Witli this propitious breeze 
directly ail, they were wafted gently but speedily over a 
tranquil sea, so that for many doys they did not shift a 
sail. Columbus in his journal perpetnally recurs to the 
bland and temperate serenity of the weather, 



's tfiG pure and balmy mornings to Ihnsc of April in 
, observing, that [he song or llic nightingalr 
wunling lo complete ihe illusion. 
F 71>ey now began to see lBr|[e patches of herbs ^iid 
B all Uril'ting from ihc west. Some were such as 
^otv aboDt rocks ur in rivers, ami as grecn us if recently 
ulieil from the land. On one of the patches was a 
e crab. Tliey aavt also a white tropical bird, of a kind 
hich never sleeps upon the sea ; siid tunny lish pUycd 
It the ehipe. Columbus now suppusi-d himself arrived 
in tile weedy sen describeil by Aristotle, inlo which cer- 
taio ships of Cadiz had been driveu by an impetuous east 

As he adruQced, ihere were varioue other signs thai 

jraie great animation lo the crews; many birds were 

Aecn flying from (he west ; there was a cluiidincss in the 

north, snch as oflen haitgs over land ; and at sunset the 

imagination of the seamen, aided by ibeir desires, would 

ehapo thoee clouds into distant islands. Every one was 

T lo be the first to behold and announce the wished- 

liore ',' for the sovereigns had promised a pension of 

jr crowns to whomsoever sJiould first discover Jaud. 

blnmbuB sounded occasionally with a line of two hun- 

Ad fathoms, hut found no boilom. Martin Alonzo 

i well as others of his officers, and many of thf- 

ptmen, were often solicitous for Coliixnbus to alter his 

hirse, ami steer in the direction of tli^ti^ favourable 

IS ; bul ho persevered ia steering lo tll^ 'ffeetwaid, 

Mling ilial, by keeping in one steadjr diroclion, he 

)uld reach the coast of India, even if he should mis^ 

B iuten-ening islands, and might Uien seek them on his 



Nolwillislanding (he preca 



n which had been taken 
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to keep the people ignorant of the distance Qisf B 
sailed, they gradually became uneasy at the length of ihc 
voyage. The various indicariona of land which occa- 
' siotially flattered their h^ee, paesed away one after ano- 
ther, and the same intenraiable expanse of sea and sky 
continued to extend before them. They had advanced 
much farther to the west than ever man hod sailed be- 
fore, and though already beyond" the reach of succouri 
were etill pressing onward and onward into that appa- 
rently boundless abyss. Even thp favourahle wind, which 
seemed as if providentially sent to wall them to the nmvi 
world with such bland and gentle breezes, was conjured 
by their fears into a source of alarm. They feared that 
the ivind in these seas always prevailed from the east, 
and jf so, would never permit iheir return to Spain. A 
few light breezes from the west allayed for a rime their 
last apprehension, and several small birds, such as keep 
about groves and orchards, came singing in the morning. 
and ilcw away at night. Their song was wonderfullj' 
cheering to the hearts of the poor mariners, who hailed 
it as the voice of land. The birds they had hitherto aeeir 
had been large and stronj^'cf witi^, but such small birds, 
they observed, were too feeble to fly far, and their sing- 
ing showed that they were not exhausted by their flight. 
On the following dsy there was a profound calm, and 
the Eca. as far as the eye could reach, was covered with 
weeds, so as to have the appearance of a vast inundated 
meadow, a phenomenon altrihuled to the immense quan- 
tities of submarine plants which are detached by the 
currents from the bottom of the ocean. The seamen 
now feared thai the sea was growing shallow; they 
dreaded Inrking rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, and 
that their vessels mighl run ajroiind, as it were, in the 
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iS^ffar the oceBn, far out of tlic track of human aid, 
il with no shore where ihe crews could tAke refuge, 
lolumbus proved the fallacy of this alai'm, by Hounding 
^ith a deep sea-line, and tindingiiD hottom. 

For three days there was a eantinnunce ofhght snnimer 
rs, Itoid the southward and westward, and the sea wa? 
8 smooth as a mirror. The cretvs now became uneasy 
^t the calmnesB of the weather. They observed that 
: contrary winds they experienced were transient and 
steady, and so lighi as not to ruiEe the surface of thf> 
I ; the only winds of constancy and force were from 
> nest, and even they had not power to disturll the 
Horpid stillness of the uceui : there was a riskt therefore. 
either of perishing amidst stagnant and iftoreleas wa- 
ters, or of being prevented, by contrary winds, froiq ever 
—returning to their native country. 

Columbus coniinut'd, nith ailniirablc patience, lo roa- 
I with these absurd fancies, but in vain ; when (prtu- 
Blely there came on a lieavy sweH of the sea. lunc^ 
mpanicd by wind, a phenomenon ihai often occurs in 
e broad ocean, causett by the impulse of some past gale, 
distant current of wind. « It w^s, nevertheless, re- 
tnrdeil with astonishnieni by the manners, and dispelled 

riiiary terrors occasioned by tlie caJm. 
■ The aimation of Columbus was daily becoming mori' 
ind_more critical. The impatience of the seiimen t^anc 
absolute mutiny. They gathered together in rhe re- 
ared parts of the ships, at lirst in litlle knots of two ait'I 
three, which gradually incrcaded and became formidable, 
joining in murmurs and menaces against the admiral. 
They exclaimed against him as an ambiiioaa desperado, 
a mad phantasy, had determined to do something 
nlravagant, to render him eli noturioui^- What obliga- 
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lion bound them to pereial, or when were the terms ui 
their agreement to be conaidereil as fulfilled T They had 
already penetrated into seas imtraveraed by a sail, and 
where man had never before adventured. Were they to 
sail on until they perished, or until alt return with their 
frail ship/ became impoBsible ? Who would blam^ them. 
should they consult their safely and return 1 Tlie admi- 
ral wan a foreigner, a man without friends or influence. 
Hie scheme had been condemned^by llie learned na idle 
(ind visionary, and diRcounienanced by people of all 
ranks. There was, therefore, no party on Ida side, but 
rather a large number who would he gratified by Me 
failure. 

Such are some of the reasonings by which lliese men 
prepared themselves for open rebellion. Some even 
proposed, as an effeclual mode of silencing ull after 
compIainlH of tJie admirali ihnt they should throw him- 
into the sea, and give out that he had fallen overboard, 
wM(e contemplating the stars and signs of the heavens, 
with his astronomical instruments. 

Columbus was not ignorant of these secret cabala, bvit 
he kept a serene and steudy countenance, soothing some 
tvilh gentle words, stimulating the pride or the avarirc 
of others, and openly menacing tlie most refractor}" Midi 
punishment. New hopes diverted ihem for a lime. On 
the a5th of September, Martin Alonio Plnzon mounteiE 
oD the stem of his vessel, and shouted, '^-Land! land •. 
StiiQT, 1 claim the reward f" There wes, iiidoed, such 
an appearance of land in the southwest, that Columbus 
Uirew himself upon his knees, and reiiuned thanks to 
God, and all the crews joined In chanting Gloria in ex- 
cclsis. The aKips uttered their course, aud stood all 
night to the souihtvesl, but the morning light 
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I to a dieam : the fancied Jand proved 
D evening cloud, and hud vanished in 



to all Ibeir hope^ as 
to be nothing but a 
the night. 

For several days they continued on with nlternali- 
hopes and murmurs, until iJie wirioiis Bigna of land be- 
come so numerous, thai the seiuiien, from a stale of dca- 
poadency, passed to one of high exciiemenl. £ager to 
obtain the promised pension, tliey were continually 
giving the cry of land ! until Columbus declared, thai 
should any one give a notice of the kind, and land nut be 
discovered within three days afterwards, he tilioulil 
thenceforth forfeit all daim tu the reward. 

On the 7th uf October, ihey had come seven hundred 
and iifly leagues, the distance at which Columbus had 
computed to find the ialand of Cipango. There were 
greit flights of small field birds tu the southwest, which 
seemed to indicate some neighbouring land in thai direc- 
tion, where they were sure of food and a resting place. 
Yielding to the solicitations of Martin Alonzo Pinsofti 
and his brothers, Columbus, on the evening of the 7th, 
altered his course, therefore, to the west south west. As 
ho advanced, the signs of land increased ; the birds came 
singing about the ships ; and herbage floated by as [rwh 
and green as if recently from shore. When, however, 
on tile evening of the third day of this new course, thf 
seamen beheld the sun go down npon a shoreless bori* 
zon, they again broke forth into loud clamours, and in- 
sieted upon abandoning the voyage. Columbus endea- 
voured to pacify them by gentfe words and liberal pro- 
mises ; but finding these only incjeased their viulcnce, 
he assumed a diUerent lone, and told them it was useless 
to murmur ; the expedition had been sent by the sove- 
reigns lo seek ihe Indies, and happen what might, ho 



was deterinined to perserere, until, by the 
God. he should accumplish ih« enterprise. 

He was now at upen deliance with his crew, and im 
aituation would have been deaperuce, but, fortun&tely, the 
maaifestatioiis of land on the fdlowing day were such 
as no longer to admit of doubt, A green fish, such as 
keeps about rocka, swam by the shijis ; ond a brancJi of 
ftiorn, with hj^^es on it, floated by ; ihey picked up, also, 
a reed, a smxUouurd, ami, above all, a stalT arlihcially 
carved. All gloom and murmuring was now at nn end, 
and throughout the day each oue was on the watch' fur 
ihe long sought land. * 

In the evening, when, according to custom, the mari- 
ners had sung the sahc Tegina, or vesper hymn to the 
virgin, Columhus made an impressive address to bfe 
crew, pointing out the goodness of God in thus condtict- 
ing them by soft and fuvouring brerzes across a traa- 
(juil ocean lo the promised land. He eipressed a strong- 
^imlidence of making land tliat very night, and orderMi 
that a vigilant lookout should be kt>pt fi-um the forecastle, 
promising to whunlsoerer should make the discovery, n 
doublet of vclvui, in addition to the pension to be given 
by tile soTf reigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all <lay, with more sea than 
usual ; at sunset they stood again to' the west, and wore 
ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, ifie Pinto keeping 
the lead from her supci'ior sailing. The grealwt ani- 
mation prevailed throughout the ships; not an eye was 
closed that night. Aa the evening darkened. Columbus 
took his station on the top of the caslle or cabin on the 
high poop of his vessel. Howajrer he might carry a 
cheerful and confident counlenahcc during the day, 

was to him a time of the most painf 
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null now when he was wrapped from observdlion by Qlc 
shades of nighL, he maluiained an inteniie and unremit- 
ting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, in 
search of the most vague indicntions of land. Suddenly, 
about ten o'clock, he thought he beheld a light glimmeiing 
at a distance. Fearing that his eager hopes might dr- 
K ceive hiui, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentlemnn oi' 
e king's bed chamher, and demanded n||ieihar he saw n 
bight in that direction ; the latter replied !n ihe oflirma- 
. Columbus, yet doubtful whether it mighinolbr some 
lelusion of the fonry, called Rodrigo Sanchez of Sego- 
■via. and made ihe same inquiry- By the time the latter 
Aad ascended the round house, -the light had disappeared, 
"hey snw it once or twice afterwards in smlden and pass- 
Brtng gleams, as if it were a torch in the bark of u Rsh- 
fermati, rising and sinking with the waves; or in the 
hands of some person on shore, borne up and down n^ 
he walked from house to house. So transient and uncer- 
tiiio were these gleams, that few attached any importance 
to them ; Columbus, however, cunsitlered them as cer- 
MiQ signs of land, and, moreover, ihoi the land was in- 
■ .b&bitod. _ 

They continued on thfir course until two in l!ir 
morning, when a gun from the I'inta. gave the joyful 
signal of land. It was first discovered by a mariner 
tiam'?d Rodrigo de Trienu ; but the reward was after- 
wards adjudged to the admiral, for having previously 
peredved the light. The land was now clearly seen 
about Wo leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, 
and kid too, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little 
4pace of time mnst have been tumiJtuous and intense. 
.\t lenglh, in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
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accoraplislied his object. The great mystery of the ocean 
was revealed ; his theory, which bad been the scoff of 
sages, wOji triumphantly established ; he had secured to 
himself a glory which must be aa durable as the world 
ilself. 

It ie difficult even for the imagination to ^conceive the 
feelings of such a man, at the moment of ao enbiime a 
discovery. What a bewildering crowd of conjectures 
must have thronged uponhismind,aa to the land. which lay 
before him, covered with darkness. That it was fruitful 
was evident from the vegetablee which floated from its 
shores. He thought, too, that heperceived in the balmy uir 
the fragrance of aromaticgroves- Ttie moving light wliMi 
he had beheld, proved that it was the residence of cnan. 
But what were its inhabitants ? Were they tike ihow of 
other parts of the globe ; or were they some strange and 
ce, such as the imagination in those times 
> give to all remote and unknown regions t 
E upon some wild island, far in the Indinn 
seas ; or was this the famed Cipango itself, the object of 
his golden fancies. A thousand ap^ulations of the kind 
must have swarmed upon him, aa he watched for the 
night to pass away; wondering whether the morning 
light would revenl a savage wilderoess, or dawn upon 
spicy groves, and glittering scenes, and gilded cities. 
nnd all the splendours of oriental civillsBtion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ferst landing of Columbtis in the JVeio WoWB. Crui/tt 
I among- the Bahama Islands. Discocery of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. [1483.] 



^^K at, 

i" 

^V When the day dawned. Columbus eaw before him a 

^H IcTel and beautiful ialnnil, scverul leagues in extent, ol 

^y. great freshneeB and verdure, and covered with Irees 

like a continual orchard. Though every thing appearcH 

I in the wild luxuriance of untamed nature, yet [he island 

' was evidently populous, for the inhabitants were seen 

{seaing from the woods, and running from all parte to the 

dhore. Thfy were all perfectly naked, and from theii 

I attiiudes and gestures, appeared lost in astonishment ai 

^^^te eight of [he ships. Colutnbus made signal to caai 

^^^Hichor, and lu man the boats. He entered his own boat, 

^^H^ly attired in scarlet, and bearing the royal standard. 

^^Tlartin Alonzo Pinzoa, and Vincenti Yafioi his brother. 

likewise put off in their boats, each bearing the banner 

of the enterprise emblazoned with a green cross, having 

on each aide the letters F and Y, surmounted by crowns, 

the Spanish iniliala of the Castilian monarchs, Fernando 

and Yeabel. 

As they approached the shores, they were delighted 
by the beauty and grandeur of the forests; the variety ot 
unknown fruits on the trees which overhung the shores : 
tho purity and suavity of the atmosphere, and the crystal 
transparency of the seas which bathe these islands. On 
landing, Columbus threw himself upon his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. 
BU example was followed by his companiong. whose 
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breasts. in de<;d, were lull (o overHowin^. Columlitis 
rising, drew hie sword, (liBplayed the royal -stand irril. 
look possesaion in the names uf liie Caslilian soTereigns, 
giviug the island the name ol' San Salvador. , He then 
* ^Iled upon all present to tnke the oath of obedience to 
him as admiral and Ticeroy, and repreaefltative of ihc 
sovereigns. 

His followers now burst forth into (he most extrava- 
gant transports. Tliey thronged around liim, some em- 
bracing bim. otliers kissing his bands. Those who liud 
been lAost mutioous and lurbulrnt duriag the voyage, 
were now most dey oied and enihnsiasiic. Some beggtd 
favours of him, as of a man who had already wealth and 
honours in bis gift. Many abject epirits. who had out-> 
raged him by their insolence, now crou^ed.nt his feet| 
begging his forgiveness, and offering for the future the 
blindest obedience to fiis commauds. 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of di 
ihey hud beheld the s|dp9 hovering on the coasts 
supposed them some monsters, which had issued &Iitn. 
the deep daring the ni^t. Their reeling about, wfthout 
any apparent effort, and the shifting and furling of theif 
sails, resembling huge wings, tilled (hem will* astoniaU-^ 
ment. When tliey beheld the boats approach the shore, 
and a number of strange beings, clad in glittering steel, 
or raiment of Tanons colours, landing upon the beach; 
they fled in affright to their woods. Finding, however, 
that there' was no attempt to pursue or molest them, they 
gradually recovered from their terror, and approacljed 
rhc Spaniards with great awe, frequently prostrating 
lliemselvcs, and making signs of ndoratioti. During the 
ceremony of taking possession, they renuncti gazing, in 
timid ndmiralion. at the complexion, the besrd) 



■tiiniiig armour, and epleiidid tiress of tlie _ Spaniards, 
lira] particularly attracted (heir allcntioo, from 
luK commanding height, his air of authorily, bU ecArlet 
and thi^ deference paid to him by hitf colItpanianB ; 
II which pointed him out to be the commander. When* 
y had still further recovered from their fears, llinf tijj- 
>adKd the SpauiardE) touched their beards, and exs- ' 
toiaed their hands and picei, admiring their whittmesK. 
CoIunibuE, pleaned with their simplicity, their gentleness. 
1 the., conlitjence. they feposed in beings who must 
Love appeared bo strBsge and formidable, aobiiiiiti;il to 
Iheir acrutiny with perfect acquiescence. The wondcr- 
^ saragee were won by ^is benignity ; (hey now Hup- 
[ that the i^hips liad eailed out of the crystal tirmft- 
leilt wbieh brfunded their horizon, or that tliey had' de- 
d from above, on their ample winga. and that ihest 
larvellous beings were inhabitanla of tJie skies. 

e naiivea of the iitland we» uo iess gbjuct^ of curi- 
f to tlie Spaniards, diffcriiiig. as they did, from any 
le^ of men lliey had ever seen. They were entire!} 
eil, and painted wirii a variety of colours and devices. 
IS to have a wild and fantastic appearance. Their 
lalural /lompleici'ou was of a tawny, or copper hue, ami 
e entirely destitute of beards. Thcii hiiir ivaii 
ed, like the recently discovered tribft of Al'rka, 
(nnder the same latitude, but straight tind course, partly 
aliore the ears, but some locks behind left long, and 
tailing upon their shoulders. Their fruiui-es, thiiugli 
Uligured by paint, were agreeable ; they Iind lofty fore- 
cuds, an8 remarkably line eyes. "They were of mode- 
ate stature, and well shaped ; moat of them appeared to 
e under tMr^' years of age. There was but one femalt 
willrnicm, qulle fOtmg, leaked like her companions, and 



beautiltilly formed. They appeaj'ed lo be 3 aimple and 
arlless pe«ple, and of geatle and frieiidly' dispositions. 
Their only arms were iances, hardened at the end bj 
fire, or pointed wiiJi a flint ox the bone of a fiah. Thert 
• was no iron to be seen among them, oor did they know 
its properties, for when a drawn aword woe presented to 
them, they unguardedly took it by (lie edge. Columbus 
distributed umong the&t coloured caps, glass beads, hawk's 
bells, and oilier trifles, whidi'lliey received as ineslimablr 
TgiftB, and, decorating themselves irtth them, were won- 
(teriiiliy delighted with their fine^r- 

As t^olumbus supposed himself lo have landed on all 
island at the extremity of India, he called the natives by 
the general appeilatioo of Indians, wliii^h was universal- 
ly adopted before the nature of his discovery was known, 
and has since been extended to all the, uborI|;mals of 
tbe new world. The Spaniards remained all day on 
shore, refresliing themselves, after llieir anxious voyage, * 
amidal the beautiful groves of the ielaiii^ and they re- 
turned to theji: ships late in the Tevening, delighted with 
all they had niea. 

The island where Columbus had ^Us, for the first 
. time, set his foot upon the new world, is one of ^e Lu- 
' cnyOB, er Bahama Islands, and was called by the natives 
Guaiiahani ; it still retains the name of Sao Salvadol, 
which he gave il, though called by the English, Cat 
lalflad. The light which he had seen the evening pre- 
rions to his making land, may have been on Watling's 
Island, V'hich lies a few leagues to the east. 

On the following morning, at day break, some of the 
natires came swimming off (o the ships, and others came 
in light barks, which they called canoes, formed of a sin- 
gle tree, hollowed, and capable of holding from one man 



bffift Bwmber of forly or fifty. Tlw; Spaninrds soon dia- 
■vereii llmt they were dealitnie of wealth, ftod liad littk 






for IrinkelB, 



it balta of cotton 



"^arn, and domcslirtilcd pansots. They broughl cakes of 

a kind of broad called cftasava, made from ihe yiica root, 

I wliich coaatiiuted a principal part of their food. 

j^K The avarice of the [UscDverers ivas awakened by pet- 

^^■{Biving smull ornanienta oE^oId in ttie noses of eome ot 

^Hbe nativee. On being a^Ked where this ^cious metal 

^^nis procured, they^nswered by gigns, pointing to thi* 

souih, and Columbus uifflerEtood them to say, that 4 king 

resided in that iinartor, of sueh wealllt tliat be was served 

in great vessels of gold. He interpreted all iheir imper- 
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i accordiitg^ to hia previoua ideas i 



lib cherished wiahes. They spoke of a warlike pcopli 

who often invaded llieir islands from tlie northwest, 

carried oil' the inhabitants. These he conehded 

. 'the people of the main land of Asia, subjects to the Ui 

* Khan, who, aepurding to Marco Polo, were liiwnaioi 

,e war upon the islands, aud make ^aves of the 

The rich country to the south could be 
lan the islwd of Cipango, and the kio^ vha v 
rvcd out of golden vessels, must be the monar^vhi 
nificent palace was said to be covered with plr"^- 
[•Id. 

' Ifaving explored the island' DT Gunnahani, and lal 
I supply of wood and water, Columbus set sail 
:t of the opulent country to the south, taking aevi 
if the natives witli him, to acquire the Spanish liinguagcT 
md serve as interpreters and guides, 

low beiteld a number of beautiful islands, green, 
ail fertile, and the Indiana intimated by signs, that 
are innumerable ; he supposed ihein to be a part 
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or the great archipelago described by Marco Polo a? 
stretching aJong the coaat of Asia, and abuundiag vitb 
epices and odoriferous trees. He visited three of thenii 
to which he gave the namesof Saats Maria de Ift Cou- 
cepcioD, FeriiandiDa. and iHabella. The inhabitunte 
gave the same proofs as those of San Salvador of beinL' 
lotnlly nnaccuatomed to the Bight of civilized mnu. The} 
regardeO the Spaniards as aiiperhiiman beings, approach- 
ed Aeiu with propitiatory oHering's, of wliatever iheir 
poverty, or rather their sijiiple ajid natural mode of life 
afforded ; the fruits of tlicir lielda aud groves, their col- 
ton yarn, and their domesticated parrots. When the 
Spaniards Unded in search of water, t^iey look them to 
the cooWl springs, the stveetest and freshest runs, filling 
ifaetr casks, rolling tliem to the boats, aad seeking; in 
every ivay to gratify their celestial visitors. 

Colnmbu»was enchanted by the lovely scenery of somc 
of these islands. " I know not," says he, " where first to 
gn, nor arc my eyes ever weary of gazing on the beau- 
tiful verdure. The singing of the birds is such, that 
1( Mteis as if one would never desire to depart 
hence. There are docks of porrolt* that obscure tlie 
sun, and other birds of many kinds, large and small, en- 
tirely different from ours. Trees, also, of a tiiousand 
species, eacli having its particular friut, and all of mar- 
vellous flavour. I believe ih^e are many herbs and 
trees, which would be of great value in Spain for tinc- 
tures, medicines, and apices, but I know nothing of ihem, 
which gives me great vexation." 

The fish which abounded in these se»i partook of th<' 
novelty which characterized most of yhe objects in this 
new world. They rivalled the birds in the tropical 
Hrilliancy of their colours, the scales of some of them 
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gtafteed back ihe rays of light lika precious stones, and 
as tbey sported about llie ship*, they flashed gleams ot 
gold and silver through the crystal waves. 

Colunibus was disappuinted in hia hopes of finding 
&uy gold or apices in these islands ; but the natives con- 
tinued to point to the south, as the Tcgion of wealth; 
and began to speak of an island in rfiat direction, called, 
Cnba, which, the SpaniiBrdB understood iheni to say, 
abounded in gold, pearls, and spices, carried on an esien* 
arce, ami that large mei-chuiit sliip^ came to 
f trade with the inhabitaote. Columbus concluded lliis tO 
[ be the desired Cipango. and the merchsut sltlps to be 
e of the Grand Khan. He set sail in search of it. 
and after being delayed for several days, by contrary 
winds and calms among the small islands of the Bahama 
ind ebanDel, he arrived iit sight of it, on the 2Stli 
i^of October. 

Ag he approached this noble island, he was striukvlth 
jj magnitude', the grandeur of its mountains, its fertile 
valleys and long sweeping plains, covered by stalely 
[ forests, and watered by noble rivers. He anchored in a 
beaullfiil river to the west of Nuevitas del Principe, and 
g formal possession of the ialaVid, gave it the name 
of Juaua, In honour of Prince Juan, and to the river 
., the name of San Salvador. 

^^^» t'olumbiis spent several days coasting this part of the 
^^B-Jsland, and exploring the tine harbours and rivers with 
^^E which it abouudg. From his continual remarks in lue 
^^B jounial on the beauty of the scenery, and from the plea- 
^^B sure which he evidently derived from rural aoimds and 
^Hf objeclSfbe appears to have been extremely open to those 
^B delicious inflaences, eserciscd over some spirits by the 
graces and wonders of nature. He was in faetin a 
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mood to see every thing through a fond and favouring 
medium, for he was enjoying the fulfilment of his hopes, 
the hard earned but glorious reward of his toils and 
perils, and it is difficult to conceive the rapturous state 
of his feelings, while thus exploring the charms of a 
virgin world, won by his enterprise and valour. 

In the sweet smell of the woods, and the odour of the 
flowers, he fancied he perceived the fragrance of oriental 
spices, and along the shores he found shells of the 
oyster which produces pearls. He frequently deceived 
himself, in fancying that he heard the song of the night- 
ingale, a bird unknown in these countries. From the 
grass growing to the very edge of the water, he inferred 
the peacefulness of the ocean which bathes these islands, 
never lashing the shores with angry surges. Ever since 
his arrival among these Antilles, he had experienced 
nothing but soft and gentle weather, and he concluded 
that a perpetual serenity reigned over these seas, little 
suspicious of the occasionaJ bursts of fury to which they 
are liable, and to the tremendous hurricanes which rend 
and devastate the face of nature. 

While coasting the island, he landed occasionally and 
visited the villages, the inhabitants of which fled to the 
woods and mountains. The houses were neatly built, 
of branches of palm trees, in the shape of pavilions, 
smd were scattered under the spreading trees, like tents 
in a camp. They were better built than those -he had 
hitherto visited, and extremely clean. He foimd in them 
rude images, and wooden masks, carved with considera- 
ble ingenuity. Finding implements for fishing in a]] 
the cabins, he concluded that the coasts were inhabited 
merely by fishermen, who supplied the cities in the- 
inteiior. 




After coasting to the northnrcBi EorHOme dletancf, Co- 
luiabuB came in sight of a greuC headland, lo which, 
from the groves. which covered il, he gave the name of 
the Cape of Palms. Here he learnt that behind this 
bay there wna a river, from whence il was hut four tlajs 
journejr to Cubanacan. By this name the QHtivea (1h 
naiei] B provinee in the cenue of Cuba ; iMcan, in 
language, Bignifyihg the miMat. Cnlumlmafnncicd, I 
everi ihal they were talking ol'Cublay Kbaii, the Tartar 
sovereign, and mklerstooil thein (o say thai Cuba waei 
f not an islanil, but terra finna. He concluiled that this 
^■\[nust be a part of the mainland of \dia, oad (hat he 
^^Konld be nl no great distiinre from Man^i ottd Cnlhay, 
^^Llhe ultimate degtinatioo of Vis voyage. The prince said 
^^■(o reign over the neighbouring conntry might he aomi^ 
^H^riental potentate of conaeijuonce; \\v determined, iliero* 
^^ ibre, to Bend a present to liim, and one of hia letters of 
re commends I ion frQu the CasLiJian sovereigns. Por 
Ihia purpose lie chose two Spaniards, one of whom wa? 
a converted Jev. and linew Hebrew, Chaldaic, and a liitic 
Arabic, ore or other of which languages, it was thought, 
I must be known to this oriental prince. Two Indian? 
were sent with them as guides ! ihey were furnished 
I with eirings of beads, and various trinkets, for their tra- 
velling expenses, and enjoined to inform themselves ac- 
curately concerning the situation of cerUhi provinces, 
ports, and rivers of Asia, and to ascertain whether driigf, 
and spiijBs abounded in the country, *rti* ambassadors 
penetrated twelve leagues into the inieiior, when they 
came to a village of fifty houses, and at least a thousand 
inhabitant. They were repeived with great kindness, 
conducted to the principal house, and provisions placed 
I before ihem, after whicli ihe Indians sealed iheuiselves 
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on the ground around their visitors, and waited to hear 
what they had to communicate. 

The Israelite found his Hehrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
of no avail, and the Lucayan interpreter had to be the* 
orator. He made a regular speech after the Indian man- 
ner, extolling the power, wealth, and munificence of the 
white men. When he had finished, the Indians crowded 
round the Spaniards, touched and examined their skin 
and raiment, and kis;^ed tlieir hands and feet in token 
of adoration. There was no appearance of gold, or an/ 
other article of great value, amcmg them; and when they 
were shown specimens of various spices, they said there 
was notiiing of the kind to be found in the neighbour- ' 
hood, but far ofl' to tlie southwest. 

Finding no traces of the city and court they had an- 
ticipated, the envoys returned to their shi])s ; on the way 
back they beheld several of the natives going about witli 
firebrands in their hands, and certain dried herbs which 
<hey rolled up in a leaf, and ligliting one end put the 
other in their mouths, and continued inhaling and puffing 
out the smoke. A roll of this kind ihcv called a tobacco: 
a name since transferred to the weed itself. The Spa- 
niards were struck with astonishment at this sinjrular, 
and apparently prej)osterou5 luxury, although prepared 
to meet with wonders. 

The report of the envoys put an end to many splendid 
fancies of Columbus, about this barbtiric prince and his 
capital ; all that they had seen betokened a primitive and 
simple state of stK'iety; tlie country, thou»^li fertile and 
beautiful, was wild, and but aligialy and rudely cultivated : 
the people were evidently strangers to civilized man, nor 
could they hear of any inland city, superior to the one 
they had visited. 
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Afi htl Hi one illnsion paased away, however, uiollicr 
ncceeiieH. Culiuntiua now iiDiJtritogil from the iign^ 
fit the Iniltans, iliat liicre wvs a cnuntry tu the eaitward 
VbcTC ihe people collflrii'd goUl along the river bunks In 
I liglit, ond nl'iemi'ar'is wrought it into bars with 
In apt^akiii^ ut this pluce, ihvy rroqiienUy 
used ihu wonis UnUuqiio iowi Bohio, wtudi he aiipp'ised 
to be the nanips of i^-iaiuis or provinces. Afl the Sfason 
was Bilvancing, mid tin.* cool nighte gAve hints of np- 
^proachiog winter, Jio rceolved not tu prooecil further tn 
Tihe DQrih, and turning cui^iwiird, saikd iu ijuesi of Ba- 
'becjuf, which he tnisieil might jirove some rich and 
Virilized island. 

After running along the coaal for two or three days, 

Land passing a great cape to which he gave the name of 

e Ciihu, he stood uut lo sea tn lh« direction pointrd 

pill by the rndians. The winrj, however, cime directly 

al^r nrious hjetTectnal allempis he had lo 

I'Veluni 10 Cuba. WTiat gave him great lineasineas wns, 

I Um Piiita. coinmaiide^d by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 

^Tiod CDinpiuiy with him during this attempt, l^he wat 

l^e best BBilor, and had worlied considernbly to wind- 

r^'ard of the other ships. Pinxon paid no utiention to 

e ^gnols of Columbus to turn back, though ihcy were 

repented at night by lights at llie masthead : when morn- 

hg dawned, the Pinta was no hmgcr to be seen. 

\ Colutubiis fonfltdered this a wilful desA-tion, and wu 

leh troubled and perplexed by il. Mucin Alonio h 

pTfor =onie time shown impatience at the domination i 

' theadmii-alf He wag a veteran navigator, of great abill 

lira, tUH^cUstomed from his wealth and standing t( 

Ihe |»tfKiong his nauiicnl associates. He had furnishei " 

two of t]ip ships, and much of the funds for the expedi- 
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tioii, and ihanght himself entiCled 10 an e(;[ual sliare in 
the coinmand: xeveral disputes, therefore. haO occurred 
betn'ccn him and the admiral. Coliiitibua Tcared he might 
liar* dejiiirted to make an indepenilent cruise, or mi^il 
have ihe iBientioii to hasten back lo Spain, ami claim tiic 
merit of the discoverj-. These ihoughia distracted lua 
mind, and embarrasBeJ hiin in the farther proaecutipn of 
his discoveries. 

For several days he continued exploring the coasl of 
Cuba, until he readied tlie eastern end, and to which, from 
supposing it the extreme point of Asia, he ^ve the 
name of Alpha and Omegn, the beginning and the end. 
While steering at large beyond this cape, undetermined' 
which course to lake, he descried high mounlalns long- 
ing above the clear horizon lo the soutlieaat, and giving 
ei*idence of no island of great extent. He immediately 
stood for it to ihe great consternation of hjs' Indian 
ffuides, who assured him 1^ signs ^at the inhabitants 
had but one eye, and were fierce ftnd cruel cannibals. 

In the transparent atmosphere of the tropics, objects 
are descried at a great distance and the purity ol' tlie 
air and serenity of the deep blue sky, give a magical 
charm to scenery. Under these advnntugea, the beaud-^ 
ful island of Hayti rerealed itself to the eye as they ap- 
proached, lis mountains were higher and more rocky 
than those of the other islands, but the rocks rose from 
among rich fttt'ests. The mountains swept dqwn inti> 
luxuriant plainij and green savannahs, wliile tlie appear- 
ance or cultivated liclds, with the numerous fires at 
night, and the columns of smoke which rose in lurlous 
paTls by day, all showed it to be populous Ilrose bc- 
fo'e them in all the splendonr o{ tropical Testation, 



- ' one of the moat beautirul islands in the world, ttnd doom- 
ed to be one of ihe most unfortunate. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Coasting- of Hispaniola — Shipwreck, and al?ier o 
rencesat the Istanil. [1493.] 



» 



On the CTcning of tlie 6ih of Decemlier, Columbus 
entered a harbour at the western end of the island, to 
which he gave the name of St. Nicholas, by which it is 
called at the present day. Not being able to meet with 
any of the inhabitants, who had tletl from their dwellings, 
lie coasted along the northern side of the island to ano- 
ther harbour, which he called Conceprion. Here the 
sailors caught several kinds of fish similar to those of 
their own countT}-; they heard also the notes of a bird 
whicli sings in the night, and which they mistook for the 
iiigblingale,and they fanded the features of the surround- 
ing country resembled those of the more beautiful pror 
vinces of Spain : in consequence of this idea, the admiral 
named the island Espanola, or, as it is commonly written, 
Hispaniola. After various ineffectual attempts to obtain a 
inimuni cation with the natives, thi'ee sailors succeeded 
in overtaking a young and handsome female, wko was 
from them, and brought their wild beauty in 
triumph to (he ships. She was treated with the greatest 
kindness, and dismissed finely clothed, and loaded with 
presents of beads, hawk's bells, and other baubles. 
Confident of the favourable impression her account of 
her treatment, tnd the sight of her presents, must pro- 
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dure, Columbus, on [he following day, sent nine men, well 
armed, toseekhervillage.accompaiiiedbyanatiTeofCnbft 
as an inierprcter. The village was situated in a line valley, 
on the banks Ufa beautiful rifer, and contained about a 
thousand houses. The natives fled at first, but being re- 
assured by the interpreter, ihey came back to the number 
of iwo thoueandt and approached Ihe Spaniards with awe 
and trembling, often pausing and putting their hands 
upon their beads in token of reverence and submission. 

The female also, who had been entertained on board 
of the ships, came borne in triumph on the shoulders of 
some of lier countrymen, followed by a multitude, and 
preceded by her busband, who was full of graiitudi 
for the kindness witfa which she bad been treated. Hav- 
ing recovered' from their fenrs, the natives conducted 
the Spaniards to their houses, and set before them cassa- 
va bread, fisb, roots, and fruits of various kind^; offering 
them freely whatever they possessed, for a frank hospi- 
tality reigned throughout ilie island, where as yet the 
passion of avarice was unknown. 

The Spaniards returned to the vessels enraptured with 
the beauty of the country, surpassing, as they said, even 
the lu![urianl valley of Cordova ; all that they complain- 
ed of vas, that they saw no signs of riches among the 
natives. 

Continuing along the coast, Columbus had farther in- 
tercourse with the nalives, some of whom had omamenls 
of gold, which they readily csehauged for the merest 
tride of European manufacture. At one of the harbours 
where he was detained by contrary winds, he was visited 
by a young cacique, apparently of great importance, who 
came borne on a litter by fnur men, and attended by two 
hundred of his subjects. He entered the cabin where 
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C^iimins was dining, and took his seat beside him, widi 
a Irnnk uneiubai-ruaged air, while two old men, who were 
bia counsellors, sealed lliemselvcs st his feet, watching 
I -Jus lips, as if to catch and com muni en te his ideas, ■ If any 
I diiDg were given him to cai, he merely tsaled it, and eeul 
it to his followers, mainiaining an air of gr«at gravily and 
dignity. After dinner, he presented the admiral with a 
bell curiously wrought, and two pieces of gold. Colum- 
bus made him Tarious presents in return ; he showed him 
s coin bearing the likt^nesses of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
I and endeavoured to give him an idea of the power and 
■tfrandeur of those sovereigns. The cacique, however, 
^Sould not be made to believe that there was a region on 
earth which produced such wonderftil people and wonder- 
ful ihintrs, but persisted in the idea that the Spaniards 
were more than mortal, and that the country and sove- 
reigns they spoke of, must exist somewhere in the skies. 
On the 20th of December, Columbus anchored in a fiiM 
harbour, to which he gave the name of St. Thomas, sup- 
posed to be what at present ia called the Bay of Aciil. 
Here a large canoe visited the ships, bringing messengers 
from s grand cacique named Guacanagari, who resided on 
the coast a little farther to the eastward, and reigned over 
all thai part of the island. The messengers bore a present 
of a broad bell, wrought ingeniously with coloured beads 
and bones, and a wooden mask, the eyes, nose and t( 
of whtA were of gold. They invited Columbus, i 
name of the cacique, to come with his sliipe trppositef 
the village where he resided. Adverse w-inda preventif 
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e sent K boat well armed, with the notary of ihe squad- 
1, to visit the chieflaiti. The latter returned v 
iiTOiirable an account of the appearance of the villaj 
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thehospilnlily of the cacique, thatColuinbuB deUiai 
^et sail for his residence as aoonaH the wind would pensft 
Early in the morning of the 34lh of December, there- 
fore, he weighed anchor, with a light wind that scarcely 
filled the sails. By eleven o'clock at night, he was 
within a league and a half of the residence of the cacique i 
the sea was calm and smooth, and the ship almost mo- 
tionless. Tlie admiral having had no sleep the preceding 
night, retired to take a little repose, No sooner had he 
left the deck, than the steersman gave the helm in charge 
to one of the ahip boys, and went to sleep. This was in 
direct violation of an invariable order of the admiral, 
never to intrust the helm to the boys. The reet of iht' 
mariners who had the watch, took like advantage of the 
absence of Columbus, and in a Hllle while the whole crew 
was buried in sleep. While thia security reignod over 
[he ship, llie treacherous currents, which run swriftly 
along thia coast, carried her smoothly, but with great 
violence, upon a sand bank. The heedless boy, feeling 
the rudder .ttrike, and hearing the rushing of the sea, 
cried out for aid. Columbus was the first to take the 
alarm, and was soon followed by the master of the ship, 
whose duty it was lo have been on watch, and by his de- 
linquent companions. The admiral ordered them to 
carry out an anchor astern, that tliey might warp the 
resael off. They sprang into ihc boat, but being confused 
and aeiaed with a panic, aa men are apt (o be when sud- 
denly awakened by an alarm, instead of obeying the com- 
mands of Columbus, they rowed off to the other caraval. 
Vincente Yanez Pinzon, who commanded the latter, re- 
proached them with their pusillanimity, and refused to 
admit them on board i and, manning his boat, he haatened 
tQ the assistance of the admiral. 
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In ihemenn time, the ship i<tvingiiig across tlie stream, 
had been set more and more upon ihe bank. Efforts 
were made to lighten her, by culling away the mast, but 
in vain. The lieel was firmly bedded in the saad ; the 
Mama opened, and ilie brcalcers beat against her, mitil 
she fell over on one side. Fortunately, Ae weather con- 
tinued calm, otherwise both' ship ond crew muat have 
perished. The admiral abandoned the wreck, and look 
refuge, with his men, on board of the caraval. He lay 
to until day lighl, sending niesBengerB on sliore to inform 
.the Cacique Guacauagari of Ilia disastrous shipwreck. 

When the chieftain heard of the misfortune of his 
was so much afflicted as to shed tears ; and 
civilized country, were tlie vaimted rites of hos- 
pitality more srrupidously observed, than by ihis uncul- 
tured savage. He asBCmblec! his people, and sent Off all 
his canoes lo the susislance of the admiral, assuring him, 
at tlie same time, that every thing he possessed was at 
his service. The effects were landed from the wreck, 
and deposited near tlie dwelling of the cacique, and a 
guard net over them, mail houses could be prepared, in 
which they could be stored. There seemed, however, no 
disposition among the natives to take advantage of the 
misfortune of the strangers, or to plunder the treasures 
thus cast upon their shores, though they must have been 
inestimablein their eyes. Even in transporting tUe ef- 
fects from the sliips, they did not attempt to pilfer or 
conceal the most trifling article. On the contrary, they 
manifested es deep a concern at the disaster of the Span- 
iftrds, as if it hud happened to themselves, and their only 
study was how they could administer relief and consola- 
tion. Columbus was greatly affected by this unexpected . 
gooduess. ■'These people," said, he, in his journal, in- 
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tended for ihe perusal of the sovereigns, " love their 
neighbours as thetnselveE, their discourse is ever sweet 
and gentle, and accompanied by a smile. 1 awear to 
your majesties, there is not in the world a better nation 
or a better land." 

When the cacique first met i 
much moved at beholding hia dejet 
him every thing hfi posa< 
him. He invited him i 

prepared for his entertainment, consisting < 
kinds of tish and fruit, and an animal called Vtia by the 
natives, which resembled a coney. After the collation, 
he Conducted Columbus to the beautiful groves which 
surrounded Ills resitlence, where upwards of a thousand 
of the aalives were assembled, all perfectly naked, who 
performed several of their national games and dances. 
• Thus did this generous cacique try, by every means in 
hia power, to cheer the melancholy of his guest, showing 
a warmth of sympathy, a delicacy of atlentifln, and an 
innate dignity and refinement, which conid not have beeti 
expected from one in his savage state. He was treated 
with great deference by his subjects, and conducted him- 
self towards them with a gracious and prince-like majes- 
ty. His whole deportment, in the enthusiastic eyes of 
Columbus, betokened the inborn grace and dignity of 
lofty lineage. 

When the Indians had finished their games. Columbus 
gave tliem an entertainment in return, calcnlated to im- 
press tliem \vith a formidable opinion of the mili("jy 
power of the Spaniards. A Cuatiliun, who liad served 
in the wars of Granadn, exhibited his skill in eiia^iing 
witli a Moorish bow, to the great admiration oi the k&- 
dque. A caiuifn and an arquebue were likeSvio^ 
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cJurged ; si the sound of which Uie Indians fell to 
ground, as though they had been struck by a liiuiidc^rbol 
When ihey saw the «OecI of the ball rending 
shivering ihe trees, they were tilled with dismay. 
being told, however, that the Spaniards would prolecl 
them with these arms, against the invasions of their dread- 
ed enemies, the Caribs, their alarm was changed into 
confident exultation, considering ih^nselves under the 
protection of the sons of heaven, who had come from the 
skies, armed with thuuder and lightning. The cacique 
placed a kind of coronet of gold on the head of Colum' 
• bus, and hung plates of the same melal ronnd his neck, 
' and he dispensed hberal presents among his followers. 
Whatever trifles Columbus gave in return, were regard- 
ed will) reverence, as celestial gifts, and were said by tlic 
Indians to have come from Turey, or heaven. 

The extreme kindness of the cacique, the gentleness 
of his people, and the quantities of gold daily broiu^btby 
Ae natives, and exchanged for trifles, contributed lo con- 
sole Columbus for bis jnisfortunes. When Guacanagari 
perceived the great value which the Bdmiml attached to 
gold, he assured hiiUi by signs, that there was a place, 
not far off, among the tnountains, where it abounded to 
Euch a degree as to be regarded with indiHerence; and 
he promised to procure him, from thence, as much as 
he desired. Columbus gathered many other particulars 
concerning this golden region. It was called Cibao, and 
lay among high and rugged mountains. The cactqui' 
who ruled over it owned many rich mines, ftnd had ban' 
ners of wrought gold. Columbus fancied that the name 
of Cibao must be a corruption of Cipango, and flattered 
himself, thai this was the very island productive of gold 
, and spices, mentioned by Marco FolO' 
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Three houses bad been given lo the shipwrecked crew 
for their residence. Here, living on shore, and mingling 
freely wiih the natives, they became fuscinated by their 
eaay and idle mode of life. They were governed by 
their caciques with an absolute, but patriarchal and 
easy rulCf and exialed in ihat slate of primitive and 
savage simplicity which some philoijophera have fonUl^ 
pictured as the most enviable on earth. " It is certain,' 
says old Peter Martyr, " that the land iin.ong these peo- 
ple is as common as the sun and water ; and that ' mine 
and thine,' the seeds of all mischief, have no place with 
Ihem. They are content with so little, that, in so targe 
a country, iheyhave rather sup eriluiiy than scarceness ; 
so that they seem lo live in a guliien world, without toU, 
in open gardens, neither intrenched, nor shut up by walls 
or hedges. They deal truly with one another, without 
laws, or books, or judges." In fact, they seemed lo dis- 
quiet Uiemselves about noildng; a few fields, euliivated 
almost without labour, furnished roitla and vegetables, 
their groves were laden with delicious fruit, and the 
coast and rivers abounded with fish. Softened by the 
indulgence of nature, a great part of the day was passed 
by them in indolent repose, in that luxury of sensa- 
lion inspired by a serene sky, and voluptuous climate, 
and in the evening they danced in tlieir fmgrant groves, 
lo Ibeir national songs, or the rude sound of their sylvan 
drums. 

When the Spanish mariners looked back upon their 
own toilsome and painful life, and reflected upon llie 
£ares and hardships that must still be their lot, should 
they return to Europe, they regarded with a wistful eye 
the easy and idle existence of these Indians, and many 
of ihem, representing to the admiral the dlfficully.j 
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dsn^r of embarking so many persons in one smal] ca- 
ravol, enlrealed pennisaion to remain in tlie island. Tha 
request immedialely suggested to Columbus, ibe idea ot' 
forming the germ of a future colony. The wreck of llie 
caravol would furnish materials and Brms for a Ibrtrese , 
Knd the people nho ehould remain in ihe island, could 
explore it, Icarn the language of UkB natives, and collei^l 
gold, while the admiral returned to Spain for reinforce- 
ments. Goacanogari was overjoyed at finding that gome 
of these wonderful strangers were lo remain I'or the de- 
fence of his island, and that the admiral intended 10 
rerisit it. He readily gave pci-miBsion to build the fort, 
and his subjects eagerly aided in its construction, liltle 
^reaming that ihej* were assisling to place on their necIiB 
,the galling yoke of perpetual and toilsome slavery. 

While thus employed, a report was brought lo Culuu- 
bus, by certain IniliaiiB, that another ship was al anchor i| 
a river at the eastern pnd of the Island ; he conclude! 
it of course to be the Pinta, and immediately dispatched-^ 
a canoe in quest of it, with a letter for Pinzon, urging 
him to rejoin him immediately. The canoe coasted the 
island for thirty leagues, but returned without having 
heard or seen any thing of the Pinta. and all the anxiety 
of the admiral was revived ; should that vessel be lost, the 
whole sueeeas of his ejcjiedition would depend ou the 
return of his own crazy hark, i 
of ocean, where the least accident i 
deep, and with it all record of his disi 
not therefore prolong hi« voyage, an 
magnificent regions, which seemed lo 
hand, but determined to relurn immediately to Spain. 

So great was Ihe activity of the Spaniards, and the 
assistance of the natives, liutt in ten days the fortress 
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KAB completed. It consisted ot a strong wooden lower, 
with a vault beneath, anil the whole snrruuaded by k 
wide ditch. It was supplied with the ammuniiion, and 
mounted with the cannon s^red from the wreck, and was 
conaiderecl sufficient to overawe and repulse the whole 
of this naked and unwarlike people. Columbus gave 
the fortress and harbour the name of La Navidad, or the 
Nativity, in memorial st having been preserved irom 
the wreck of his ship on Christmas day. From thft 
number of volunteers that offered to remain, he selected 
thirty-nine of the most trust worthy, putting them 
under the command of Diego de .\rana, notary and 
alguazil of the armam^t. la case of his death, Pedro 
Gutierrez was to take the command, atld he, in tike casOff 
lo be succeeded by Rodrigo de Eseobido. He charged 
the men, in the most emphatic manner, to be obedient ta 
Iheir commanders, respectful to OuacHnafttri and his chief- 
tains, and circumspect and friendly in their intercourse 
with the natives. He warned them not lo scatter ihem- 
selves asunder, as their safety would depend upon their 
united force, and not to stray beyond the territory of the 
friendly cacique- He enjoined it upon A.rana, and the 
other commanders, lo employ themselves in gaining v 
knowledge of the iidland, in amassing gold and spires, aatf 
in searching for a more safe and convenient harbour for 
that settlement. 

Before his departure, he gave the natives another mili- 
tary exhibition, to increase their awe of the prowess of 
the white men. The SpaniBrds performed skirOdshes, 
and mock fights, with swords, bucklers, lances, crosS' 
bows, and fire arms. The Indians were astonished at 
the keenness of the steeled weapons, and the deadly 
power of the cross bovn and muskets; but nothing 
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aqnslled their awe and admiration, when the cannon 
were diecbarged fron the fortress, wrapping it in smoket 
shaking tlie forests with ilieir thunder, and shivering ihe 
^Btoutesl trees. 

L When Columbus look leave of Gnaeanagari, the kinJ 
^tearled cacique shed many tearBi for, while he had been 
awed by the dignitied demeanour of the admiral, and 
the idea of hie 'superhuman nUure, lie had been com- 
jilelely won hy the benignity of hia manners. The aea- 
men too had made many pleasant connexions among the 
Indians, nnd ibey parted with mutual regret. The sorest 
parting, however, was with their coniradeSi who re- 
mained behind, from that habitnal attachment formed 
by a companionship in perils and adventures. When the 
signal gun waa fired, they gave a parting cheer to the 
gallaut handful of volunteers thus left in the nildernese 
of an unknown world, wbo echoed their cheering as they 
gazed wistfully after them from the beach, but who were 
destined never to welcome their return. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Rdurii Voyage. Violent Storms. Arrival at Portugal- 
[1493.] 

It was on the 4th of January that Columbus set sail 
from La Navidad on his fetern to Spain. On the 6lh, as 
he was heating along the coast, with a head wind, a sailor 
at the mast head cried out that there was a sail at a dis- 
tance, standing towards them. To their great joy it 
^proved to be the Pinta, which came sweeping before the 
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wiijd with fiowing canraa. On joining the admiral, 
Pinzon endeavoured to excuse his deflertion, by saying 
Ih&t he had been separated from him by attest of 
(leather, and had ever since been geehiiig him, Colum- 
bus listened passively but incredulously to thes 
SToiding any words that might produce altercations, 
disturb the remainder of the voyage. He ascertained, 
afterwards, that Ptnzon had parted company intentional- 
ly, and had steered directly east, in queat of a region 
where the Indians on board of his veBsel had assured 
him he would find gold in abundance. They had guided 
him to Hispaniola, where he had been for some time in 
a river about fifteen leagues cast of La Naridad, trading 
with the natives. He had collected a large quantity of 
gold, one half of which he retained as captain, the rest 
he divided among his men, to secure their secresy and 
fidelity. On leaving the river, he had carried olT four 
Indian men ami two girls, to be sold in Spain. 

Columbus sailed for this river, to which he gave the 
name of Rio de Gracia, but it long continued to be 
kngwn as the river of Martin Alonzo. Here he ordered 
the four men and two girls to be dismissed, well clothed, 
ftnd with many prenents, to atone for the wrong they had 
experiencedi and to allay the hostile feeling it might 
have caused among the natives. This restitution was 
not made without great unwillingness, and many angry 
words, on the part of Pinzon. 

After standing for some distance further along the 
coast, they anchored in a vast bay, or rather gulf, three 
leagues in breadth, and extending bo far inland that 
Columbus at first supposed it to be an arm of the sea. 
Here he was visited by the people of the mountains of 
Ciguay, a hardy and warlike race, quite different IVom 
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Ae gentle and peaceful people they had hitherto met 

with on this islaiid. ^Thej' were of fierce aspect, and 

hideously puiiited, and their heads were decorated with 

fealhera. They had bows attd sttowi, ivar clubs, and 

sworda made of palm wood, so hard and heavy Uiat n 

blow from ihcm would cleave through a helmet to ihr 

very brain. At first sightof these t'erocious looking 

k people, ColtimbuB supposed them to be the Caribs, ac> 

L much dri-aded throughout these eeas, but on asking tor tlK 

^^rCarribian Islands tlie Indians still pointed tolbc eastward, 

^^H With these people the Spaniards had a akirinish, in 

^^Htchich several of the Indiana were slain. This was iitv 

^Htiirst contest they had had with the iohahitants of the new 

^F uorlJ, and the lirat time lliat nattve blood had been sheil 

B %y while men. From this skirmish Columbus culled the 

■ place El Golfo de las Fleches, or the gulf of Arrows : 
hut it is BOW known by the name of th« gulf of Samana. 
lie lanicnied thai all his exertions to fpiiliittin an ami- 
cable intcfcourse had been ineffectual, and anticipated 
further hostility on the purt of the natives; but on tlif 

^ following day they approached the Spaniards us Ircel] 

L and conhdently as if nothing had happened; the cacii^ 

■ tame on board with only three attendants, and through- 
I out all their subsequent dealings they betrayed no signx 

of lurking fear or enmity. This frank and confidinf! 
conduct, so indicative of a brave and generoua nature, 
was properly appreciated byCoIumhus: he entertained 
tile eacique with great distinction, and at parting raadi: 
many presents to him and Ills attendants. This cacique 
of Ciguay was named Mayonabex, and in subsequenl 
events of this history, will be found to acqnit liimself 
with valour and magnanimity, under the most trying 
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Columbus, on learing the bay, look four young loditim 
iQ guide him to the Carribian lelandB, situMed to the east, 
of nhich they gave him rery intereEtiiig acco\iDts, a« vti\ 
iis of ihe iHland of Maiitinin*, said to be iahabiled by 
Amuons. A favourable breeze sprang up, hutrever, fur 
the voyage homewaTds, and, E«eiitg gloom sod impaliencc 
In the Ruunleaances of his men, at the idea of diverging . 
tVom ibeir ruule, be gave up his inlention of visiting ih^ 
i-^lands for the present, and made ail sail for Spain. 

The trade-wiuda which had been bdi propitious on the 
outward voyage, were equally adverse to a return. The 
Avuurable breeze soon died away : Ugbt winds from ihc 
oust, and frequent calms, succeeded, but they had intervals 
of favourable weather, and by the 12ih of February they 
JiRil made such progrcse as to begin to flatter thcmselvj^ 
with the hopes of soon beholding land. The wind now 
came on lo blow violenliy ; on the following evening 
there were three Dashes of lightning in the north north 
nasi, from which signs Columbua predicted an approach- 
ing letnpcst. It Boon burst upon them with frighlful 
violence ; their small and crazy vessels were little filled 
for the wild storms of the Atlantic; all night they were 
iibliged lo acud under bare poles ap the mercy of the 
dJemenlE. As the morning dawned, there n 
pause, and they made a little sail, but tite wind rose with 
I'edoubled fury from tlie south, and increased in the 
uight, the vessels labouring terribly in a cross sea which 
threatened at each momeBt to overwhelm them, ot dash 
ibcni to pieces. Tlie tempest still augmenting, tliey were 
obliged again to scud before the wind. The admiral 
made signal lights for the PinM to keep in company ; 
for some lime she replied by similar signals, but she was 
separated by the violence of the storm ; her lights glaWB I 
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nd more and more distant, u' 
Wheo the day dawned, the i 
waste of wild broken waTea, 
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gale : Columbus looked round anxiouely for the 1 
Init she was no where to be seen. 

Throughout a dreary day the helpless bark was dii' 
along by the tempest. Seeing all human skill baffled 
and confounded, ColumbuR endeavoured lo prapiiialc 
heaven by solemn vowa. Lots were east to perlVirtii 
pilgrimages and penitences. moGt of which f"ll upon Co- 
lumbus ; among other things, he wa? to perforin a solenui 
mass, and to watch ami ptay all night in the rhapel of tht^ 
convent of Santa Clara, at Moguer. Varinns private 
vows were made by the seam^, and one byihe adminil 
And the whole crew, that, if ihey were spared to reairlt 
the land, they would walk in procession, barefooted, anit 
in their shirts, to offer up thanksgivings in some church 
dedicated to [he virgin. 

The heavens, however, seemed deaf lo at] their row^ ; 
grew still more furious, and every one gavr 
liimself up for lost. During this long and awful con- ' 

of the elenieiLiE, ilie mind of Columbus was a prey 
to the most disireasing anxiety. He was harrassed bj 
Ule repioings of Jlis crew, who nursed the hour of their, 
leaving their country, and their want of resolution in no! 
ipelHng him to abandon the voyage. He WAe affiict- 
when he thought of bis two sons, who would be 
destitute by his death. But he had another source ot 
ress, more intolerable than death itself. It was high- 
probable that the Pinta had foundered in the storm. 
BLich case, (he history of his discovery would depend 
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that of a desperate adventurer, who had perished in pur' 
Buit of a chimera. 

In the midet of these gloomy reflections, an espedient 
suggested itself, by which, though he and hie ships might 
perish, tlie glory of his achievemenlB might survive to his 
name, and its advuntagea be secured to his sovereigns. 
He wrote on parchment a brief accunnt of his discovery, 
and of his having taken posBeasion of the newly found 
lands in the name of their catholic majesties. Thia he 
sealed and directed to the king end qneeu, and eup«r- 
, scribed o proniiao of a thousand ducats to whomsoever 
should deliver the packet unopened. He then wrapped 
it in a waxed cloth, which he placed in the centre of a. 
cake of wax, and enclosing tlic whole in a cask, threw it 
into the sea. A copy of this memorial he enclosed, in a 
similar manner, and placed it upon the poop of his veflael, 
so that, shoidd the caraval sink, the cask might float olT 
and survive. 

Happily, these precautions, though wise, were fluper- 
flunus; at Bunset, there was a streak of clear sky in the 
'West, the win's shifted to that quarter, and on th^ mom- 
ing of the 15th of February, they came in sight of land. 
The transports of the crew at onoe more beholding thi 
old world, were almost equal lo those they had expo- 
rtenced on discovering the new. For two or three dayv, 
however, the wind again became contrary) and they re- 
mained hovering in sight of bnd, of >^tt|di they only 
caught glimpses, through tlie mist and tmK At length 
they came to anchor, at the island of fSt,.MKgf% the 
Rioat southern of the Azores, and n poasesum^of the 
crown of Portugal. An ungenerous reception, however, 
awaited the poor lempest-iosaed mariners, on their ra- 
tnrn to the abode of civilized man, far different from Av 
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1 and liaBpitality dief had experienc^il among 

Sie Eavsges of the new world. Culurabue had sent one 

i of the crew on shore, to fulfil the vow of a barefooted 

~pracCBsioji lo a hermitage or chapel of ihe^virgin, which 

stood on a solitary part of the coast, .and awaited their 

[) perform the same rereinonf with ihe remainder 

I of his crew, Scarcely had they began their prayers and 

tiiksgiving, when a party of hiirae and foot, headed b> 

e. governor of the island, surrounded the hermilage and 

k ihem all prisoners. The real ohjeci of this outrage 

, lo gel poBBESsion of the prrson of Columbus ; for 

e king of Portugal, jealous lest his enterprise raigjit 

tBUpHere with his own discoveries, had sent orders to 

\^ ecmmanders of islands and distant ports, to seize and 

■tolD hJiD wherever he should be met with. 

Having failed in tliis open attempt, the governor 

mdeavoured to get Columbus in liis power by stratagei 

.. I)ut was eijually unsuccesBful. A violent allercalion K 

place between them, and Columbus threatened him ^il 
■ die vengeance of his sovereigns. At 1en|;lh, after two 
Buree days detention, tl>e sailors who had been captured 
^b Ihe chapel were released ; the governor pretended (< 
IPave acted through doubts of Colimibus having a regular 
commission, but that hoing now coQxinced of hia bein^i 
in the service of ibo Spanish sovereigns, he was ready ta 
j-ielJ him every service in his power. The admiral did 
not put his offers to the proof. The wind became fa- 
vourable for thp continuation of his voyage, and he again 
set sail on ibe Wth of February. After two or three days 
' plca»ill Bailing, tlieie was a renewal of tenipeslum<» 
eaiher. About midoight of the 2d of March, the cara- 
9 Gtnick by a squall, which rent all her sails. an4 
jicd instant destruction. The crew were again 
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reduced to deepair. and made tows of fsBtings and pil- 
grimagEB. The storni raged throughout the succeeding 
clay, during tvhich, from various signs, they considered 
themselTeB in the vicinity of land, which ihey supposed 
must be the coast of Portugal. The turbulence of the 
following night was dreadful. The aea was broken, wild. 
iind mountainous, the.raiu fell in torrents, and the light- 
ning Hashed, and the thunder pealeU from various parts 
of the heavens. 

In the first watch of this fearful night, the seamen gave 
the usually welcome cry of land, but it only increased 
tlieir alarm, for they were ignorunt of their situation, and 
dreaded being driven on shore, or dashed upon the 
rocks. Taking in sail, therefore, they endeavoured to 
keep to flea as much as possible. At day break on the 
I, ■ lih of March, they found themselves off *e rock.of Cin- 
tra, at the mouth of the Tagus. Though di.strustful of 
the good will of Portugal. Columbus bad no alternative 
hul to run in for shelter,-- and he accordingly anchored 
about three o'clock in the river, opposite to Rastello. 
The inhabitants came off from various parts of the shore. 
to congratulate him on what they deemed a miraculous 
preservation, for they had been watching the vessel the 
whole morning, with great anxiety, and putting up pray- 
ers for her safety. The oldest mariners of the place as- 
sured him, that they had never known so tempestuous s 
winter. Such were the difficulties and perils with which 
Columbus had to contend on his return to Europe : 
fc liad one tenth part of them beset his outward voyage, hii- 
factious crew would have risen in arms against the en- 
terprise, and he neyer would have discovered the ncT 
world. 



^^pfnV of Columbus to the Court of Portugal. 
^B Palos. [1493J 
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Immediatelv on hts arrival in the Tague, Columbus 
UespaLcbed a courier to the King and (Jueeu of Spain, 
Witli liUinga of his diacoverj. He -wrote also to the 
g of Portugal, enireotiiig penuission to go to Lia- 
ivith his vessel, aa a report hud got .abroad that 
'shi: was laden tviih gold, and he Cvh himself insecure iu_ 
Deighbourliood uf a place like Kaateilo, inhabited bSj 
idy and adventurous people. At the same ti 
elated the route and events of his voyage, leat tho ^Ot 
should suspect Mm of having been \a ihe route of tM 
Portuguese diiicovi'ries. 

The tidings of this wonderful hark, freighted with t1 

people anil prpductions of a newly discovered .^ 

filled all Lisbon with aalnnishment. For sereral days 
Tagus was covered with barges and bouo going to 
and from it. Among the visitors were various otficers of 
■decrown, and cavaliers of high distinction. All hung 
I^Uh rapt attention upon the accounts of ihe voyage, and 
'gazed with insatiable curiosity upon the plants, and ani* 
male, and above all upon the inhabit ants" of the New 
World. The enthusiasm of some, and the avarice of 
others, was excited, while many repined ut the incredulity 
of the king and his councillors, by which so grand a dis- 
covery had been forever lost to Portugal- 

On the 8th of March, Columbus received a message 

John, con grotuinting him upon his arrival, a 
iviliNg him to the court at Valparaiso, about niij 
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leagues from Lisbon. The king at the same lime o: 

Uiat any thing which the admiral required for himself 

or his tresse) should be furnished free if cost, 

Columbus distrusted the goodfaith of the king, and set 
out reluctantly for the court; but his reception waa what 
might have been nspected {ram an enlightened and libe- 
ral prince. Oq approaching the royal residence) iw was 
~ met by the principal personages of the king's household, 
oad conducted with gre^l ceremony to the palace. The 
king welcomed him to Portugal, and congru tula ted him 
OD the glorious result of his enterprise. He ordered hiiB 
to »eol himself in his preifience, an honour only granted 
to persons of royal dignity, and assured him that every 
thing in his kingdom was at the service of his sovereigns 
and hinudf. They had repeated conversations about 
the events of the voyage,- and the king made minute 
inquiries as to the soil, productions, and people of llie 
newly discovered countries, and the routes by which Co- 
lumbOB had sailed. The king listened with seeming 
pleasure 10 his replies, but was secretly grieved at the 
thoughts that [his epiendiil enterprise had heen offered 
to him and refuseij. lie was uneasy, also, lest this un- 
defined discovery should in some way interfere with bis 
own territories, comprehended in the papal bull, which 
granted to the crown of Portugal alt the lands it should 
discover from Cape Non to the Indies. 

On suggesting these doubU to his councillors, they 
eagerly encouraged them, for some of them were the 
very persons who had scoffed at Columbus as a dreamer, ' 
and his success covered them with confuajon^ They 
tleclared thai the colour, hair, and manners of the natives, 
brought in the caraval, agreed exactly with the descrip- 
tions given of the people of that part of India gran 
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Pftrtligal by ihe papal bull. Others obaeried ihal tlieve 
Iras but little distance between the Terceru ii^ltinds aod 
tbose which Columbus had liiscovered, liie latter there- 
fore clearly belonged to Portugal. Others eodeavoured 
to awaken the anger of the king, by declaring that Co- 
Ininbu? had talked in an arrogant and vain glorioiis tone 
of his discovery, merely to revenge himself upon the 
monarch for having rejected his prupoBitions. 

Seeing the king deeply perturbed in spirit, some even 
Vent so far bb to propose, as an effettuul means of 
:peding llie prosecution of tliesi' enterprises, that Col 
bi)6 should bf assassinated. It would be an easy ma 
to take advantage of his lofty deportment, Ui pui<ie 
pride, provoke him to an altercaiiun, and suddenly difl^ 
patch him as if in casual and honourable enconn 

Happily, the king hud too much magnanimity lo adopi 
such nicked and dastardly council. Though secretly 
grieved and mortilied that the rival power of Spaiu 
should have won this triumph which he hud rejected, 
yet he did justice to the great merit of C<dumbu3, and 
honoured him as a distinguished benefactor to manldnd. 
He felt it his duly, also, as a generous prince, to protect 
all strangers driven by adverse fortune to his ports. 
Others of bis council advised that he should secretly fit 
out a powerM armament, and despatob it, tinder guidance 
of Iwo Portuguese mariners who had aaikd with Colum- 
bus, to takepossession of the newly discovered country; he 
might then settle the question of right with Spain by 
an appeal to arms. This council, in which there waa 
,.a mixture of courage and craft, was more relished by 
Ihe king, and he resolved lo put it promptly in execu- 

t the mean time, Columbus, after being treated with 
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Ibe moat honourable stientions, was MGoried iiack to lii^ 
afaip by ■ niuDeroua train of cavalierd of tlie cDurl, and on 
the way paid a visit to tlie qui^en ai a munssiery of San 
Antonio at Villa Franca, wherp h« was listeoed to with 
wonder, as I19 relaled the t-venis uf his vfayagc to hei' 
majesty and tlie la.lieB of h*r court. The king had 
ofined him a free passage by land In ^pain, at the foyal 
rxpenac, but as the weather had moderated he preferred to 
return Inhis caraval. Putting to sea on the 13th of March, 
therefore, he^arrived safely al Palug on lite )5ih, hn*i|ig 
taken not quite seven months and a half to accomplish 
ibis most momentuuM of all maritinie enterprises. 

The triumphant return uf Cttlumbud was a prodi^oae 
event in the liiile coniHiimity of Palos, every member of 
which was more or !««» iiileresied inthefaieofthecxpedi- 
lion- Many had lamented tht!irl>iendsasloBl,whiIeiinagi- 
nstioD hud lent myaterioua horrors to their fate. Wben, 
therefore, they beheld one of the adventurous TeaselB 
furling her sails in ihcir harbour, from the discovery of s 
HTOrld, the whole coinmunily broke forth into a transport 
' ^f}ny. the bells were ning, iKe shops shut, and all buai- 
oefjs «nspended. Columbus landed, and walked in pro- 
cession to the ehurcli of Hl George, lo return thanka 10 
God for hia safe arrival. Wherever he passed, the air 
rang with acclamations, and he received such honours as 
are paid to sovereigns. Wliat a coniruat was this to his 
departure a few months before, followed by murmura and 
execrations; or rmlher, whal a ronifast lo his first arri- 
val at Falos, a poor pcdeairian, crating bread and water 
for his child at the gale of a cunvtnl ! 

Understnnding that the court was at Barcelona) he at 
first felt disposed to proceed rherc in the caraval, but^^j 
Rerliog vn the dangers and disasters of his reecut vM 
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bffgSTe Dp ihe idea, bdiI dispatched a letter to the sore- 
Tcigns, iBforming them of his arriva]. He then departed 
for SeviUe to await ttiMr reply. It arrived within n few 
days, and was as graiifyiDgas his heartcoiild have desired. 
The Boverdgns were dazzled and asioniBhed by this sud- 
den uid easy acquisition of a new empire of indefinite 
extent, and apparently boundless wealth. They addressed 
Columbus by his titles of admiral and viceroy, promising 
him stilt greater Ye wards, and urging him to repuir i^nmc- 
dialely to court tu concert plans fur a second and inoir 

It is fitting here to speak B word of the fate of Martin 
Alonio Pinzon. By a siufpilar coincidence, which ap- 
])earE to be well authenticated, lieaiichored at Palos on the. 
'ening of the same day tliat Columbus had arrired. He 
ltd been driven by the storm into the bay of ffiscay, and 
had made the port of Bayunne. Doubting whether Co- 
Imnbus had survived the tempest, he had immediately 
written lo the sovereigns, giving an account of the dis- 
covery, and requesting permission to come to court and 
relate the particulars in person. As soon as the weather 
was favourable, he again set sail, aniicipating a trium- 
phant receptian in his native port of Polos. When, on 
entering tiie harbour, he beheld the vessel of the admiral 
riding at anchor, and learnt the enthusiasm with which he 
bad been received, his heart died Within him. It is said 
he feared to meet Columbus in this hour of his triumph^ 
lest he might put him under arrest ; but it is probable 
lie was not willing to appear before the pnbhc in the 
midst of their excitement, as a recreant to the cause they 
were celebrating. Getting into his boat, he landed pri- 
vately, and kept oot of sight until the departure of the ad- 
iral, when he returned to his home, broken in health, 
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■nd deeply dejected, awaitilig the reply oft^o sovereigiia 
lo his letter. Tfie reply at teogth arrived, ibrbitlding his 
coming to court, und aeverely reproaching him for his 
conduct. This letter completed ' his humiliation; the 
wounds of hia feelings gave virulence to his bodily 
malady, and in a few days he died, a victim lo grief and 
Tepentance. 

Let no one, however, indulge in hareh ceDsurea dver 
the grave of Pinzon! His merits and services are enti- 
tled to the liighest praise ; his errors should be regarded 
with indulgence. He was one of the first in Spain lo ap- ; 
predate the project of Columbus, animating him by bis 
concurrence, and aiding him with his purse when poor 
and unknown at Palos, He afterwards enabled him lo 
procure and fit out his ships, when even the mandates of 
the sovereigns were ineffectual; and finaUy he embarked 
in the expedition with his brothers and his friends, stak- 
ing life, properly, every thing, upon the event. He had 
thus entitled himself to participate largely in the giWf of 
this imraorlal enterprise, when, unfortunately, forgetting 
for s moment the grandeur of the cause, and the implicit 
obedience due to hia commander, he jdelded to the incite- 
ments of self-interest, and was guiJty of that act of insu- 
bordination which has cast a shade upon hie name. Much 
may be said, however, in extenuation of his fault. His 
consciousness of haviag rendered great services to the 
expedition, and of possessing property in the ships, and 
his habits of command which rendered him impatient of 
oontroul. That he was a man naturally of generons-Ben- 
timents, ami honourable ambition, is evident from the 
poignancy witli which he felt the disgrace drawn upon 
him by his conduct. His story shows how one lapse &om 
dutymay counterbalance themertts of a thousand aerviceE; 



CHAPTER XV. 

teceptioa of Columbus Sy the Spanish Sucercigm 
Barcelona. [1493.] 



op COLDHBtT?. lOS 

liinr one moment of weakness may mar the beauty of a 
whole life of virtue; and how importanl it is for a man. 

under all circumsiBnces, to be true, not merely W other>*. 

^Btotto himself. 

^^ The journey of Columlius to BarceJooa, Was like the 
progress of a sovereign. Wheraver he passed, the sur- 
' rounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined 
the road, and thronged ihe villages, rending the air witli 
ncclamations. In the large towns, the streets, win- 
dows, and balconies, were filled with spectators, eager lo 
gain a sight of liim, and of the Indiana whom he carried 
with hiiu, who were regarded with as much astonishment 
as if they had been natives of another pl&nel. 

It was about the middle of April thai he arrived at Bar- 
celona, and the beauty and serenity of the weather, in thai 
genial season and favoured climate, contributed to giv? 
v • splendour to ihe memorable ceremony of his reception. 
llJH&s he drew near the place, many of the youthful courtiers 
^^Bid cavaliers, followed by a vast concourse of the popu- 
^^Rice, came forth to meet him. Hia entrance into this 
^^Tloble city has been compared to one of those triumphs 
which the Romans were accuntomed lo decree lo conqiio- 
rors. FirEt were paraded the six Indians, painted accord- ' 
ing to their savage fashion, and decorated with their orna- 
lienteofgokl. AAerthesowere borne various kinds of live 
10 
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parrolB, together withBtufTcdbirtls and animals of ui 
species, and rareplants supposed to be of preciouaquaHlS 
while eapecial care was taken to display the Indian coco- 
iietR, bracelets, and olherdeeorationsofgold, which might 
iriveanideaof the wealthof the newlj discovered regions. 
After thia followed Columbus, on horseback, surrounded 
by a brilliant cavalcade ^f Spanish chivalry. The st^^ta 
were almost impassabb irom the mnlliiudc ; the honsesi 
even to the very roofs, were crowded with spectators, li, ' 
seemed as if the public eye could not be eated with gazing 
at these trophies of an unknown world ; or on ihc remark- 
able man by whom it had been discovered. There was a 
sublimity in this Svcnt that mingled a solemn feehng willi 
the public joy. b was considered a signal djapeaeation 
of providence in reward for the piety of the sovereigns; 
onj th^Jmajpstic aad venerable appearance of the dis-- 
coveror, so dilTefent from the youth and buoyancy thai 
generally accompany roving enterprise, seemed in harmir^ * 
ny.wilh ihe grandeur and dignity of the achievement^ 

To- receive him wiih suitable distinction, the ao^, 
reigns had ordered iheir throne to be placed in public in- 
a vast saloon, under a rich canopy of brocads of gold, 
where-they awaited his arrival, seated in state, with Prince 
Juan beside them, and surrounded by their principal 
nobility. Columbus entered the hall accompanied by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, we are told, 
he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding per- 
son, which, with liis venerable gray hairs, gave him the 
angust appearance of a senator of Rome. A modest i 
smile lighted up his countenance, showing that he enjoy- 
ed rtie state and glory in which he came; and certainly 
nothing could be more deeply moving to a mind influned 
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, than these tesiimonials of thts admiradoii and 

ide of a naUon, or rather of a world. On his ap- 

L, the HDvercigQ^rose, as if receiviag a per^ou of 

e highest ranlt. Bending on his knees, he would have 

kissed their hands in tol^en of vassatagei but they raised 

him in the most gracious manner, and ordered him to 

seal Iiimaelf in their presence ; a rare hgnour in this 

pWUd and puneiilioua court. 

He iioiv fjovc an account of life most striking evenl^ 

^et' his voyage, and dispkyed the various productioDs 

1 ' the native itiliabitante which he had brought fi'om 

new world. He'a3sui:ed their mnjcsliay thnt all liiuac 

c bnt haibiiigers of greater diseovm;ii:'s, which he had 

^Vet to aakke, which would add'realma of infialcujahle 

ft^ealth to Iheir dominionii, and wholtf* nations of prose- 

c failli. . n 

I When Columlus had finished, tlie king and (jifbcii 

lecs, raised their hands to heaven, and. 

bth eyes filled with tears of joy and gratilu'l'e, paiired 

ph thanks and praises to God. All present followed 

mple ; a deep and solemn eothuiiasm perradc^l 

Rat splendid assembly, and prevented all common ac- 

iota of triumph. TTie anthem of TV Dsum lav- 

, chanted by the choir of the royal chapel,- xtlifi 

1^,,, ^^lodioiis aceompaniments of instruments, rose up 

Pfrom the midst in a full" body of harmony, bearing up_. 
B il were, th$ feelings and thoughts of ihc auditor^ lu 
Baven. Such was the solemn and pioiis manner in 
trhich the brilliant Qourt of Spain celebrated Lliis sub- 
lime e»ent ; offering up a grateful tribute of melody and 
praise, and giving glory la God for tiie discovery of 
t BfcdHier world. 

; mind of Columbus was escited by this 
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(riDiDph, ami teeming with Gplendid antici patio as, hii^ 
pious scheme for ihedeliTerance of Ibe holy sepulchre 
was not forgotten. Flushed witU the idea of the vast 
(vealth that must accrue to himself from his discoveries, 
he made a vow to furnish, within seven years, an army 
of four thDusand horse and fifty Uwusund foot, for n 
crusade to the holy land, and a aimilar force within tbv' 
five following years. It is essential to a full knowledge 
of the character and motives of this esiraordinaiy man. 
htf this visionary project ahonid be borne in recollec- 
ion. ' it shows how much his mind was elevated above 
selfish and mercenary views, and filled with lliose devout 

id heroic ^chemesi which, in the lime of the crusades, 
liad inflamed the thoughts and directed the enterpriseh 
of the bravest warriors and most illustrious princea. 

During his sojourn at Dnruelona, the sovereigns took 4 
every occasion to bestow on Columbus the highest marks 
of personal consideration. He was admitted at all, limes 
!o iJie royal presence; appeared occasionally with the _ 
king on horseback, riding on one side of him, whllS'., 
Prince Jnnn rode on the other side, and the queen de-*. 
lighted to converse familiarly with him on the subject of 
his voyage. To perpetuate in his family the glory of 
his achievement, a coat of arms was given him, in which 
he was allowed to quarter the royal arms, the castle and 
lion, with those more peculiarly assigned him, which were 
a groupc of islands surrounded by waves ; to these arms 
'.rere afterwards annexed the motto : 
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le pension of thirty crowns which had been decreeJ 
.^BOTereigDS to whomsoever should first discover 
was adjudged to Colurabus, for having first seen the 
light on the tfhore. It is said thai llie seaman who first de- 
scried the land was so incensed ut being dieappoinlcd of 
what he deemed hi'a merited reward, that he renounced 
hifl comiliy, and his laith, and, crossing into Africa: 
turned Mussuhnani an anecdote, however, which resli» 
on ralher questionable audiority. , 

The favour shown Columbus by the sovereign*, en- 
sured him for a time the careeses of the nobility ; tor, iu 
a courlv every one is eager to lavish attentions upon the 
iKiaii "whom the king dehghtath to Tionoiu'." At one 
.of Ike banquets which were given him, occurred the - 
iwell known circumstance of the egg. A shallow coiir- ^ 
■tict present, impatient of the honours paid to ColumbuSt. 
nd meoaly jculous of him as a foreigner, abruptly asiicd 
whether he thought that, in case he had not disco- 
;ed the Indies, there would have been wanting iqeii 
.Spain, capable of the enterprise; To tliis, Colum- 
made- no direct reply, but, Ijiking an egg, invitcil 
company to make it stand upon one end. Every 
attempted it, but in vain ; whereupon he struck It 
iipon the table, broke one end, and left it standing ou 
broken part ; .illustrating, in this simple mannei. 
when he had once shown the way to the new world, 
nothing was easier than to fallow it. 

The joy occasioned by this great discovery was not 
lonfined to Spain; the whole civilized world was filled 
tsilh wonder and delight. EVery onerejoiced in it us an 
Dvent in which he was more or less interested, and which 
opened rt ne^i- and unbounded field for inquiry bh^M 
l«ri'rise. Men of learning and .geieuce shed tearsT 
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joy, auil those of srdent imaginationa indulged i 
moat extravagant and delightful dreamB. Notwithstand- 
ing a]) this triumph, hnwcTcr, no one had an idea of the 
reaJ itnporianci! of the dbcovcn,-. The opinion of Co- 
iambus was universally adopted, that Cut>a was the end 
of the Asiatic continent, and that the adJHCent island." 
were in the Indian Seas, They were called, therefore, 
the West Indies, and as the region thus diacovered ap- 
peared to be of a vast and indefinite Extent, and existing in 
a stale of nature, it received the comprelienave appeltn 
:ion<rf "Ihe New World." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Papal Bull of Partition. Preparations for a 
Voyage of Discovery. [I493-] 



In the (nldst of their rejoicings, the Spanish sovei 
lost no time in taking every measure to secure their new 
acquisitions. During the crusades, a doctrine had been 
established among the chriatian priaces, arcording lo 
which the pope, from his eoprcmc authority over all tem- 
poral lhingi«, as Christ's vicar on earth, was considered a< 
empowered to dispose of all heathen lands lo such chris- 
tian potentates as would tindertake to reduce them to tliv 
dominion of the church, and to introduce into them thi- 
light of religion. 

Alexander VI., a native of Valencia, and bom a subject 
lo the crown of Arragon, had recently been ele^-aled to 
tlie papal chair. He was a pontitT whom some liiatorl- 
sligmatrzed with every lice and i-rimo thai 
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toulil disgrace humanity, but whom alJ have represented 
as eminently able and politic. Ferdinand ir*3 well 
aware of his worldly nnd perlidioiia cliaracter, and en- 
deavoured lo manage htm at;cordingly. He dispalcheil 
ambaasadorg lo him, announcing the new discovery us 
an exW&ordinary triumph of the faith, and a vast acquiei- 
tion of empire to the church. He took care to state, 
(hat it did not in the least interfere with the pgsaessioas 
ceded by the holy ehair to Portugal, all wliich had been 
sednlously avoided ; he supplicated his holiness, there- 
fore, to issue a bull, granting to the crown of Castile da- 
minion over all those lands, ami such otliers as might be 
^ discovered in those parts, artfully intimating, at the same 
lime, his determination to maintain possesaion of them, 
however his holiness might decide. No difficulty war^ 
made in granting what was considered hut a reasonable 
and modest request, tliough it is probable that the ac- 
(luiescence of the worldly minded pontiff was quiekenod 
by the insinuation of the politic monarch. 

A bull was accordingly issued, dated May ad, 1403, 
investing the Spanish Sovereigns with similar rights, pri- 
vileges, and indulgences, in reapeft to tlie newly dis. 
covered regions, to those granted lo the Portuguese with 
respect to their African discoveries, and uniler the same- 
condition of propagating the catholic faith. To prevent. 
any conflicting claims, however, between the two pow- 
(.'rs, (he famous line of demarcation was established. 
This was an ideal line drawn from the north to the soulli 
pole, a hundred leagues west of the Azores and the Cap' 
de Verde Islands. All land discovered by the Spanish 
navigators to the west of this line, was tn belong to lli. 
■n of Castile; all land discovered in the contrary di- 
nii was lo belons to Porliigal. I( Pccnis iifvtr In 
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Jiave occurred to llie pontiff, that, by pushing tBeir I 
posile iliscoveries, they might gome day or other come 
again in collision, and renew the question of territorial 
right at the antipodes. 

In the mean. lime, the utmost exertions were made to 
fit out the second expedition of Columbus. To euBure 
regularity and despatdiin the affairs relative to the new 
world, they were placed under the superintendence ot' 
Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, arclidearon of SevilJe, who 
succesfiirely was promoted to the sees of Badajoz, Pa- 
lencia, and- Burgos, and finally appointed patriarch of 
the Indies. Francisco Pinelo was associated with him 
as treasurer, and Juan de Soriu as coulador, or comp- 
troller. Their office was Gsed at Seville, and wap the 
germ of the Royal India house, which afterwards rose lo 
such great power and importance. No one was permit- 
ted to embark for the newly discovered lands, without 
express licence from either the sovereigns, Columbus, . 
or Fonaeca. The ignorauce of the age as to enlarged 
principles of commerce, and the example of the Porlg- 
giiese in respect to their Alrican' possessions, have been 
cited in excuse for the narrow and jealous spirit here 
manifested ; but it always, more or less, influenced the 
policy of Spain in her colonial regulaiifins. 

Another instance of the despotic sway exercised by 
ihe crown over commerce, is manifested in a royal order, 
empowering Columbus and Fonseca to freight or pur- 
chase any vessels in the ports of Andalusia, or lo take 
ihem by force, if refused, even though freighted by other 
persons, paying what they should conceive a reasonable 
compensation, and compelling ihcircaptains and crews t(> 
serve in the expedition. EquUliy arbitrary powera wer';, 
given wilhrespedtoar"-" ..:.i-.- ~^.i i _.i — -■' 1 
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invereion of the heathen was profeesed 
gruid object.of theas discoveries, twelve eccleaias- 
were clioscn to accompany the expedition, at the 
d of whom wna Beruiirdo Buyl, or Bojle, a Benedic- 
fine monk, native of Calalonia, a mau of talent and repu- 
ted sanctity, but u subtle politician, of intrigntDg; spirii. 
He was appointed by the pope his apostolical yicar foi 
the Dew world. These monks were charged by Isabella 
with the spiritual instruction of the Indians, and provided, 
by her, with ail things necessary fur the dignified per- 
formance of the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
The queen had taken a warm and cumpassiouate interest 
JD the welfare of the natives, looking upon thein aa com- 
mitted by heaven to her peculiar care. Slie gave gene- 
ra] orders that they should be treated witli the utmost 
kindness, and enjoined Columbus to inflict signal punish- 
ment on all Spaniards who should wrong them. Tht- 
nix Indians brought by the admiral to Barcelona, were 
baptized with great state and solemnity, the king, the 
queen, and Prince Juan, officiating as sponsors, and wert> 
considered as an ofTering to heaven, of the first fruits of 
the»c pagan nations. 

The preparations for the expedition were quickened 
by the proceedings of the court of Portugal. John II. 
\mfortunately for himself, had among his counsellors cer- 
tain politicians of that short sighted class who mistake 
craft for wisdom. By adopting their perfidious policy, 
he had lost the new world when it was an object of ho- 
nourable enterprise ; in compliance with their adnca, he 
now sought to retrieve it by subtle stratagem, A targe 
armament was fitting out, the avowed object of whieh 
was an expedition to Africa, but its real destination to 
^eize upon the newly discovcrrd countries. To lull bus- 
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picion, he scot anibasndors lo ihc Spanish courl, to con- 
gratulate the BUT ereigns on the success uf Columbus, anil 
to amuse them with negotiations respecting 4lieir disco- 
veriee. Feidinand had received early intelhgencc ol' 
the naval preparations of Portugal, and perfectly under- 
stood the real purpose of this mission. A keen Uiplo- 
matic game enaue^'lntveea the euvercigns, wherein the 
parlies were pit^riil^ for a newly discovered world. 
Qneetions and propositions were multiplied and entan- 
gled ; tlie object of each being merely to gam time lu 
dispatch his expedition. Ferdinand n-as aueccssfuJ, and 
completely foiled liis adversary ; for though John II. 
was able and intelligent, and had crafty counsellors to ad- 
r deep and subtle policy was re- 
master of ihe game, 
mention in this place, tha^^e 
o powers, on tho subject of flieir 
settled on June 4th, HQi, hy xe- 
i of partition, three hundred 



e him, yet, 
([uired, Ferdinaud was 

It may be as well to 
disputes between the t» 
discoveries, was finally 
moving Ihe imaginary li 
and serenty leagues west of the Capg je Verde Islands, 
an arrangement which ultimately gave to Portugal the 
possession of the Brazils. 

By the indefatigable exertions of Columbus, aided by 
Fonseca and 8oria, a fleet of seventeen soil, large and 
small, were soon in a stale of forwardneBsj labourers 
and arlilicers of all kinds, engaged for the prnjecle* co- 
lony ; and an ample supply provided of whatever wal 
necessary for its subsistence and defence, for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the working of the mines, and ihe traffic 
irith the natives. 

The extraordinary excitement which prevailed reapeel- 
ing this expedition, ond the magnificent ideas which 
were entertained coucernini: ihe Wew World, 
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' t^Hteers of all kinds la Seville It was a romaniir 

and stirring age, and the Moorisli wars being over, llie 
bold and restless spirits of the nation were in want of 
suitable employmeut. Many hidalgos of high rank, 
officers of the royal honsehold, and Andalusian cavaliers, 
pressed into ihe expedition, some in the royal service, 
Others at their own cost, fancyinj^ Aey were about to 
enter upona glorious career of arms, in the splendid coun- 
tries, and among the semi-barbavous nations of the eiBk 
No one had iiny definite idea of ihe object or nature of 
the service in which he was embarked, or the siiuaiion 
and character of tlie region lo which he was bound. 
Indeed, during this fever of the imugi nation, had sober 
facts and cold realities been presented, they would have 
been rejected with disdain, for there is nothing of which 
the puhhc is more impatient, than of being disturbad in 
ihe indulgence of any of its golden dreams. 

Among the noted personages who engaged in the ex- 
pedition, was a young cavalier of a good family, named 
Don Alonzo de Ojeda, who deserves particular mention. 
He was small, but well proportioned and muscular, of a 
dark, but handsome and animated countenance, and 
possessed of incredible strength and agility. He was 
expert at alt kiuds of weapons, accomplished in all 
manly and warlike exercises, an admirable horseman, 
uid a partisan soldier of the highest order. Bold of 
neart, free of spirit, open of hand ; fierce in* &gkt, quick 
in brawl, but ready to forgive and prone to fiwgel on 
injury ; he was for a long time the idol of the rash and 
roving youth, who engaged in the early expeditions to 
ihe new world, and distinguished himself by many pcri- 
_lous enterprises and singular esploils. The very firsi 
"lotice we hav of him. is o harebrained feat which Iip 
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perrurmed in presence ot Queen laabella. in the Giralda 
or Moorish tower of the Cathedral of Seiille. A great 
beam projected itbout twenty feet from the tower, at an 
immciisc height from the ground-, along thta beam OJeda 
walked briskly with aa touch confidence aa if pacing his 
chamber. When arrived at the enii, be stood on one 
leg, with the other elevaled in the air; then turning 
nimbly, walked back to the tower ; placed one foot 
against it, and threw an orange to the sunnmit ; which 
could only bare been done by one possessed of immense 
mnsculsr strength. Throughout all this exploit, thr 
lee^t giddiness, or false step, would have pfecipUaleil 
him to the earth and dashed him to pieces. 

During (he fitting out of the armament, various dis- 
putes occurred between Columbus and the persons ap- - 
pointed by the crown t(v assist him. Jnan tie Soria. the 
comptroller, demurred occasionally to the expenses, 
which exceeded the amount originally calculdted, and 
tie sometimes refused to sign the accounts of the admiral. 
The archdeacon Fonseca, also, disputed the requisilions 
of Columbus for tSotmen and domesties. miitable to hb 
stale as viceroy. They both received Ifpriraands from 
ihAfover^gns, and were commanded to study, in every 
ihivg, the wishes of Columbus. Fro^-Uila triiling cause 
we may date the rise of an implacabtendliiy, ever after 
manifested by Fonseca towards Cotajjpin, which eV^y 
year increased in rancour, and whit^iiis official alatiOii 
■nabled him to gratify in the most invidious manner. 
Enjoying the unmerited favour of the soverdgns, he 
maintained a control of Indian atlairs lor about tbtnv 
years. He must undoubtedly have possessed tolente fnr 
business tO ensure 
matignsBt ^d rind 



ich perpetuity of ofKca ( bqt he W 
ivp, anj, in ilie srrntilicatlon of hiu 



ptintte resentments, often obstructed (he national etiter- 
;HiHes, and Leaped wrongs and sorrows on the heads of 
the most illuslrioua ol' the early diflcoverers. 



CHAPTER XVU. 



^B' DepartuTc of Cvlumhus, on his Second Voyage of Dit- 
^B cuvery. Arrival at Htspaniola. [1493.] 
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The departure of Columbus on hia^secoiid voyage of 
discovery presented a brilliant contrast to his gloomy 
embarkation at PaJos^ On the 25th of Heptonibcr, at 
iho dawn of day, the bay of Cadiz was whitened by lue 
fleet- There were three large ships of heavy burden, 
and fourteen caravals. The number of persoDB pa^ 
mitted to embark had originally been limited to one thou- 
sand ; but many volunteers were allowed to enlist with- 
out pay, oth^'got on board of the ships by stealth, so 
thot eventu^^ afiout fifteen hundred set sail iu the fleet. 
All were full ef animation, and took a gay leave of their 
friends, anticipating a prosperous voyage ami triumphant 
return. Instead of being regarded by the populace as 
devoted men, bound upon a dark and desperate enter- 
uisc, they were cuntcmplaled with envy as favoured 
|v>rtii]s, destined to goiJen regions and delightful climes, 
nrhere nothing but wealth and wonder and enjoyment 
Waited them. Columbus moved among the throng ac- 
pompanied by his sons, Diego and Fernando, the eldest 
but It BiripUng, who had come to witness his departure. 
Wherever he passed, every eye followed him with ad* 
and every tongue extolled and blessed 1 
II 
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Before eimrise the whole fleet was under weigh; die 
weather was serene and propitious, and aa the populace 
walc)ied their parting sails, brightening in the morning 
beams, they looked forward to their joyful return, laden 
with the treasures of the new world. 

Columbus touched at the Canary Islands, where he - 
look in wood and water, and procured live stock, ptani«, 
nnd seeds, to be propagated in Hispaniola. On the 13th 
of October he lost eight of the island of Ferif , and 
favoured by the trade winds, was borne pleaEantly along, 
shaping hia course to the southwest, hoping to fall in 
with the islands of the Caribs, of which he had recetred. - 
svch interesting accounts in his first voyage. At the" 
dawn of day of the 2d of Noyember, a lofiy island was 
descried to the west, to which h^j£sve the name of Do- 
minica, from having discovered it oii Sunday. As iheships 
moved gently onward, other islands rose to sight, one 
after another, covered with forests, anil enlivened by 
nights of parrots and other tropical birds, while llie whole 
air was sweetened by the fragrance of the breezes which 
passed over them. These were a part of that beautiful 
cluster of islands called the Antilles, which sweep ulmosl 
in a semicircle from the eastern end of Porto Eico, to 
the coast of Paria on the southern continent, forming a 
kind of barrier between the main ocean and the Carri- 
bean Sea. 

In one of those tslanile, lo which they gave the name 
uf Guadaloupe, the Spaniards first met with the delicious 
anana, or pine apple. They found also, to iheir surprise, 
Ae stempost of a European vessel, which caused antich 
speculation, but which, moat probably, was the fragment 
Af some wreck, borne across the Atluniic by the con- 
stant current which accompanies the trade winds. -^ 
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most struck tlieir ettention, however, nnJ filled them 
vitb horror, was ihe sight of htiman limbs, haiigitig in 
ihe houses, as if curing for provisitins, and olliera 
broiling or roastina at the fire. Columbus now con- 
cluded that he had arrived at the islands of (he Cannibala, 
or Coribs, the objecls of his search, and lie tvas coafirm- 
ed in this belief by several captives, taken by his men. 
These Curiba were the moat ferocious people of these 
seas; making roving expeditions in their canoes, to the 

■ distance of one hundred aiid fifty league?, invading the 
island^;, rnvaging the villages, making slaves of the 
youngest and handsomest females, and carrying off the 
men to be killed and eaten. 

While at this island, a party of eight men, headed by 
Diego Marque, captain of one of the caravals, strayed" 
'^ into the woods, and did not return at night to the ships. 
The admiral was estremely uneasy at their absence, 
fearing some evil from the ferocious disposition of the 
.islanders; on the fallowing day, parties were sent in 
quest of them, each \viih a trumpeter, to sound calls and 
signals, and guns were fired from the ships, but all to no 
purpose. Tbe parties returned in the evening, wearied 
by a fruitless !>earch, with many dismal stories of tlic 
traces of c&nnibalism they had met with. 

Aloiizo de Ojeda, ihe daring young cavalier who has 
already been mentioned, then set otf with forty men, 
marched into the interior, beating up the forests, and 
making the mountains and valleys resound with trumpets 
and fire arms, but with no better success. Their seardi 
was rendered excessively toilsome by the (Josenesa and 
luxuriance of the forests, and by tlie windings and 
doublings of the streams, which were so frequent, that 

■ Ojcda declared he hud waded through twenty-six rivere 
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, withiu t)ie Oistance of six leagues. lie brought bsck 
the most eatkueisstic accounts of the country. The 
forests, were filled with aromatic trees and shrubs,* wh id i 
he had no doubt would be found to produe* precious 
gunia and spices. 

1 Several days elapsed witliout tidinga of the stragglers, 
and Columbus, giving them up for lost, was on the point 
of sailing, when they made their way back to the fleet, 
haggard and exhaoeted. For several days they had been 
bewildered in the mazes of a forest so dense as almost to 
exclude the day. Some of them had climbed trees in 
hopes of getting a sight of the stars by which lo govern 
their course, but the height of the branches shut out all 
view of the heavens. They were almost reduced lo' 
despair, when they fortunately arrived at the sea shore, 
and keeping along it, came to where the fleet was at 
uiichor. 

AAer leaving Guadaloupei Columbus touched at other 
of the Carribean Islands. At one of them, wliich he 
named Santa Cruz, a ship's boat, sent on shore for water, 
had an encounter witli a canoe, in which were a few 
Indiana, two of whom were females. The women fought 
as desperately as the men, and plied their bows with 
such vigour, that one of them sent an arrow through a 
Spanish buckler, and wounded the soldier who bore it. 
The canoe being run down and overset, tliey continued 
to fight while in the water, galheriug themselves occa- 
sionally on sunken rocks, and managing their weapons 
as dexterously as if they had been on firm ground. It 
was with the utmost difficulty they could be overpower- 
ed and taken. When brought on board the ships, the 
Spaniards could not but admire their untamed spirit and 
tirrce deineaaour. One of the females, from Ihe rere- 
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with which the rest treated her, appeared to be 
their queen : she was arcompanied by her son, a yuung 
man strongly made, with a haughty and frowning bruw, 
who had been wounded in the combat. One of the 
Indians had been transpierced by a lance, and died of the 
wound ; and one of the Spaniards died a day or (wo af- 
terwarda, of a wound received from a poisoned an-ow. 

Pursuing his voyige, Columbus passed by oi cluster of 
small islands, to which he gave the name of The Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, and arrived one evening in sight of 
n great island, covered with fine foreatb, and indented 
with havens. It was called by the natives Boriijuen, but 
Jie named it San Juan Bautista;<it ia the same since 
known by the name of Porto Rico. After running for 
a whole day along its beautiful coast, and touching kt u 
bay at the west end, he arrived, on the 32d of Novem- 
ber, off the eastern extremity of Hayti, or Hisponiola. 
The greatest animation prevailed throughout the armada 
at the thoughts of soon arriving at the end of their voy- 
age, while tliosB who had accompanied Columbus in the 
preceding expedition, looked forward'to meeting with the 
comrades they had left behind, and to a renewal of plea- 
sant scen^ among the groves of UaytL Passing by ihi; 
gulf of Lae Plechcs, where the skirmish had occurred 
with the natives, Columbus set on shore one of the young 
Indians who had been taken from the neighbourhood, and 
had accompanied him to Spain. Ho dismissed him fine- 
ly apparelled and loaded with trinkets, andeipating fa- 
vourable effects from the accounts he would be able to 
give to his countrymen of the power and munilicence of 
tiie Spaniards, but he never heard any thing of him u 
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of Guanahani, who had been baptized at Bareelonai and 
named after the admiral's brother, Diego Colon ; he con- 
tinued always faithful and devoted to the t^paniaids. 

Continuing along the coast, Columbus paused. in tht- 
neighbourhood of Monte Christi, to (is upon a placr' 
for a settlement, in the neighbourhood of a stream said 
to abound in gold, to which, in his first voyage, be had 
given the name of Rio del Oro. Here, as the seamen 
were ranging the shore, they found the bodies of three 
men and a boy, one of whom had a rope of Spanish 
grass about his neck, and another, from having a beard. 
Was evidenily a European. The bodies were in a state 
of decay, but bore the marks of violence. This specta- 
cle gave rise to many gloomy forebodings, and Columbus 
hastened forward to La Navidad, full of apprehensions 
that some disaster had befallen Diego de Arana and ht'^ 
rompanions. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

2-Ute of the fortress of La Pfamdad. Transaclionn ai 
the karboicr. [1493.] 

' On the evening of the 37th of November, Columbut. 
anchored opposite to the harbour of La Navidad, about a 
league from the land. As it was too dark lo dislinguiah 
objects, he ordered two signal guns to be fired. The re- 
port echoed along the shore, but there was no gun, or 
light, or friendly shout in reply. Several hours passed 
away in the most dismal suspense ; about midnight, a num- 
berof Indiana came off in BCanoeandinquircdforlhcw' 
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tbI, refusing to come on board until they ehould ace Iiint 
pereonally. Columbua showed himaelfat the side of his 
vessel, and a light being held up, his countenance and 
commandijig yerson were not to be roistaken. The 
Indians now entered the ahip without hesitation. One 
of them was a cooain of the ■ cacique Ouacanagarii and 
the bearer of a preeent fron) him. The first inquiry of 
Columbus was concerning the garrison. He was in- 
formed that several of the Spaniarde had died of sick- 
ness, others had fallen in a quarrel among ihemselves. 
and others hod removed lo a different part of the island. 
That Guacanagari had been assailed by Caonabo, the 
fierce cacique of tho golden mouiiiaiua of Cibao, who 
had wounded him In combat, and burnt his village, and 
that he remained ill of hia wound, in n neighbouring 
hamlet. 

Melancholy as were these tidings, they relieyed Co- 
lumbus from the painful suspicion of treachery on ihe 
part of the cacique and people in whom he bad confided, 
and gave him hopes of finding some of the scattered 
garrison still alire. The Indians were well entertained, 
and gratified with presents; on departing Ihey promised 
lo return in the morning with Guacanagari. The morn- 
ing, however, dawned and passed away, and the day de- 
clined without the promiaed visit from the chieftain. 
There was a silence and an air of desertion about the 
whole neigh bourhotHl. Not a canoe appeared in the har- 
bour ; not an Indian hailed them from the land, nor wai^ 
there any amoke to be seen rising from among the groves. 
Towards the evening, a boat was sent on shore lo re- 
coimoitre. The crew hastened to the place where the 
fortress had been erected. They found it burnt and de- 
molished ; tlie palisadocs beaten down, and Ihe ground 
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the discords of those who remained iQcreasc4 his conli- 
deuce. No sooneri ihcrefove, did Gutierrez and Escobe- 
do, with iheir rompanioDs, appear iu his dominions, thitii 
be seized ihem and put them to death. He then assem- 
bled his subjects, and traversing the forests with pro- 
found flecresy, arrived in the vicintty of La Novidad with- 
out being diacuvered. But ten men remained in the 
fortress with Arana ; the rest were living in careless se- 
enriiy in the vUlage. In t^e dead of the night Caonabo 
and his warriors burst upon the place with frightful 
yells,' and set fire to tlie fortress and village. The 
Spaniards were completely laken by eurpriae. Eight 
were driven lo the sea side, and rushing into the waves, 
wertf drowned ; the rest wore massacred. Guacanagari 
imd his subjects fought faithfully in defence of their 
gnests, but, not being of a warlike character, they were 
easily routed. The cacique was woundedin the confiict, 
and his village burnt to the ground. 

Such is the story of the first European establishment 
in the nevf world. It presents in a diminutive compass 
in epitoftie of the gross vices which degrade civiliza- 
tion, and the pand political errors which sometimes 
subvert the mfglltiest eoipires. All law and order were 
relaxed by licennousness, public good was sacrificed to 
private interest and passion, the community was con- 
vulsed by divers factions, until the whole body politic 
was shaken ai>under by two aspiring demagogues, am 
bilious of the command of a petty fortress in a wilder- 
ness, and the supreme control of eight and thirty men. 

This account of the catastrophe of the fortress satis- 
fied Columbus of the good faith of Guacanagari; but 
drcumstHnces concurred lo keep alive the suspicions 
entertained of him by the tJpaniardEi. Columbus paid 
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9 the chieflain, whom he found in a tieighbourin^ 
fillflge, suAertng apparently trom a bruise which he h&d 
receiveU in the teg, from a stone. Kievcral of hia eub- 
jecls, also, cxhibituJ recent wounds which had evidently 
been made by Indian weapons. The cacique was 
greatly agitated at seeing Columbus, ond deplored with 
tears the misfortunes of the garrison. Althe request 
of the admiral, his leg was examined by a Spanish sur- 
geon, but no sign of a wound was to be seen, though he 
shrunk with pain whenever the leg was touched. As 
some time had elapsed since the battle, the external 
bruise might have disappeared, while a tenderness might 
remain in the part. Many of ihe Spaniards, however, 
who had not witnessed the generous conduct of (he 
caciqtie in the first voyage, looked itpon hia lameness as 
feigned, and tlie whole story of the battle a fabrication, 
to conceal his perfidy. Colurahua persisted in believing 
him innocent, and invited liim on board of his ships^ 
where the cacique was greatly astonished at the wonder* 
of art and nature, brought from the old world. Wlint 
most amaaed him was the horses. He had never seen 
any but the most diminutive quadrupeds, and gazed with 
awe at the grandeur of these noble animal^ their great 
strength, terrific appearance, yet perfeet docility. The 
sight of the Carib prisoners, also increased his idea ol' 
the prowess of the Spaniards, having the hardihood lu 
invade these terrible beings, even in their strong holds, 
while he could scarcely look upou them wiibvut shuti- 
dering, lliough in chains. 

On board the ship were several Indian women who 

had been captives to the Caribs. Among them was one 

dislin^ished above her companions by a certain loftiness 

Lof demeanour; she had been mnch noticed and ndmir''d 
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by the Sp&nittrds, who had giTen her the naine of Cnta- 
lina. She particufairly attracted the attention of the 
cacique, who is represented to hare been of an amorous 
complexiot]. He apoke to her repeatedly, with groat 
geotlenesa of tone and mumer, pity in all probability 
being mingled with his admiration, for, though reecoed 
from the hands of the Caribs, she and her companions 
were still, in a raa'nner, captives on board of tht; ship^ 

A collation was ^en'sd up, for the entertainment of 
Ouacana^ri, and Columbus endeavoured by kiudnese 
and hospitality to revive their former cordial intercouree, 
but it was ail in vain ; the cacique was evidently dia* 
trustful and ill at ease. The suspicions of his guill 
gained ground among the Spaniards; Father -Doyle, in 
particular, regarded him with an evil eye, and adviaed 
Columbus, now that he had him securely on board of hiii 
ship, to detain him pri.'ioner ; but Columbus rejected the 
council of the crafty friar, as contrary to sound policy 
and honourable faith. The cacique-, however, accus- 
tomed in his former intercourse with the Spaniards to 
meet on every aide with faces beaming with gpatilDde 
and friendship, could nut but perceive the altered looks 
of cold suepicion and secret hostility ; notwithstanding 
the frank and cordial hospitality of the admiral, iberc- 
fore, be aoon took leave and returned to land. 

On the following day there was a mysterious movement 
atid agitution among the natives ou shore. The brother 
iif GuBcanagari -came on board, under pretest of bar- 
teriog a quantity of gold, but as it afterwards proved, to 
bear a message, to Cataltna, the Indian female, whosi: 
Iteauty had captivated the heart of the cacique, and 
whom, with a kind of native gallantry, he wishefrip de- 
liver from bondage. 
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Ataridnighl, when the crew were buried in their liret • 
|eep, Catalina awakened her female compantons, and 
!vpoaed a bold attempt to gain their liberty. The ship 
a anchored full three mites from the shore, and the 
s rough ; but theee island women were accustomed 
I buffet with ihe wares, and the water was, to them. 
■Imost as their natural clement. Letting themselves 
down silently from the side of the vessel, they trusted to 
the Btreng'th of their arms, and swam 'bravely for the 
ehore. They were overheard by the watch, the alarm 
was given, the boats were manned and gave chase in the 
direction of a light blazing on the shore, an evident 
beacon for the fugitives. Such was the vigour of these 
sea nymphs, however, that ihey reached the land before 
they were overtaken. Four were captured on the beach, 
but the heroic Catalina, with the rest of her companions. 
escaped in safely to the forest. Guacanagari disappeared 
on the same day with all his household and eflects, and 
il was supposed, had taken refuge, with bis island beauty 
in the interior. His deserfion gave redoubled force to 
the doubts heretofore entertained, and h» was generally 
stigmatized as the perfidious destroyer of the garrison. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



'unding of tht city of Isabella. Diaeontents of the\ 
people. [1493.] 



TuK misfortunes which had befaUen the Spaniard 

■ both by sea and land, ^i the^inityof this harbouf^ 

^rew a gloom over the pjace, and it was considered byJ 
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the auperstilious mariners as under some banerul influ- 
ence, or malignant alar. The situation, loo, was law, 
moist, and unliealiliy, and there was no stone in the 
neighbourhood for building. Columbos searched, there- 
fore, for a more favourable place for his projected colo- 
ny, and fixed upon a harbour about ten leagues east of 
Monte Christ!, protected on one side by a natural ram- 
par! of rocks, and on the other by an impervious foreal, 
wiib a fiue plain in the vicinity, watered by two rivers. 
A great inducement, also, for settling here, was, that il 
Was at no great distance from the mountains of Cibao, 
where the gold mines were situated 

Tlic troops and the various persona to be employed in 
the colony, were immediately disembarked, together 
with the stores, arms, ammunition, and all (he rattle and 
live stock. An encampment was formed on the margin of - 
the plain, round a sheet of water, and the plan of a town 
traced out, aud the houses commenced. The public 
edifices, such as a church, a store house, and a residence 
for the admiral, were constructed of stone, the rest of 
wood, plaster, reeds, and such other materials as could 
be readily procured. Thus was founded the first chris- 
tian city of the new iTorld, to which Columbus gave the 
name of Isabella, in honour of his royal patroness. 

For a lime, every one exerted himself with zeal ; hul 
maladies soon began to make their appearance. Many 
had suffered from sea sickness, and the long confinement 
on board of the shijis. Othcrl^ from the exposures on 
ilie land, before houses could be bcill for their reception, 
and from the exhalations of a. hot and moist climate, a 
thickly wooded eountry, and a new. rank soil, so trying 
to constitutions accustomed to a dry climate aud open 
i-itlli»-ated country- The important and hurried L 
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of bnOdiiig tlie city and cullivatiag the earili, bore hard 
opou Ihe Spaniards, many of whom were unuceustoraed 
to labour, and needed repose and relaxation. The mala- 
dies of the mind, also, mingled with ihose of the body. 
Many, as has been shown, had embarked in the enterprise 
with the most visionary and romantic expectations. 
What, then, was their surprise at finding themselves sur- 
rounded by impracticable forests, doomed to toil painful- 
ly for mere subHistence, aiid lo attain every comfort by 
the aeverest exerlion 1 As to gold, which they had 
pected lo find readily and in abundance, it was lo 
procured only in small quaniities, and by patient 
ireevering labour. All these disappiiintments ean& 
leep into tlieir hearts, their spirits Sagged as their golden 
melted away, and the gloom of despondency 
led the ravages of disease. Columbus, himself, wa^ 
overcome by the fatigues, anirieties, and exposures he 
liad sulTered, aud for several weeks was eonrincd to his 
bed by severe illncHs ; but his energetic mind rose supe- 
rior to the mala^s of the body, and he continued to give 
directions about (he building of the city, aud the general 
concerns of the espedition. 

The greater part of tlic ships were ready lo return to 
Spain, but he had no treasure to send with them. The 
destruction of the garrison had defeated all his hopes of 
finding a tiuaniity of gold, amassed and ready to be sent 
to the sovereigns. It was BBCeseary for him to do some- 
thing, however, before the roaaels sailed, to keep up the 
reputation of his discoteries, and justify his own magnifi- 
cent representations. The region of the midea-lay at a 
distunce of but three or four days journey, dii-ecily in the 
mterior; the very name of Uie cacique, Caonabo, signi- 
tlie lord of the golden house," seemed lo indi- 
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cate the Wealth of hts dominiong. Colambus delermia- 
ed, therefore, to aeod an expedition to explore them. If 
the result should anawer to the accounts given by the In- 
diana, he would be able to aend home the fleet with con- 
fidenee, bearing tidings of the discovery of the golden 
mountains of Cibao. 

Tho person ehosen for this enterprise was Alonao de 
Ojeda, who delighted in all service of an adventurous 
nature. He set oitt from the harbour early in January, 
14M, accompanied by a small number of well armed 
men, several of them young and spirited cavalieri) like 
himself. They crossed the firat range of mounlsins by b 
narrow and winding Indian path, and deaeended into a 
vast plain, carered with noble forests, and studded with 
villages and hamleta. The inhabilaiila overwhelmed 
them with hospitality, and. delayed them in their journey 
by [heir kindness. They had to ford many rirera, also, 
so that they were sis days in reaching the chain of moun- 
tains, which locked up, as it were, the golden region of 
Cibao. Mere they saw ample sigm of natural wealth. 
The eandsjif the mountain streams glittered with parti'< 
clea of gold ; in some places ihcy picked up large spe- 
cimens of rirgin ore, and stones streaked and richly im- 
pregnated with it. Ojeda, himself, foimd a mass of rude 
gold in ime of the brooks, weighing nine ounces, Th« 
little band returhed to the harbour, with enihueiastic ac- 
counta of the golden promise of these mountains. A- 
young cavalier, named Gorvalan, who had been sent to 
explore a diiTerent tract of country, returned with similar 
reports. Encouraged by these good tidings, Columbus 
lost no time in dispatching twelve of the ships, tinder 
the command of Antonio de Torres, retaining onlyCjW 
for Ihc service of the colony. By these ships' 1 
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IwRM flpecuneas of the gold found among the mounl&inB 
of Cibao, and of all fruits and plants of uiiltnown and 
valuable apecics, together with the Carib captives, to be 
inetructed in the Spanish language and the christian 
faith, that they might serve aa interprelera, and aid in the 
conversion of iheir countrymen. He wrote, also, a san- 
guine account of tlie two expeditions into the iul 
BtuI expressed a confident expecta^tion, as soon as ihdl 
health of himsell' and his people would permii, of pro- I 
curing and making abundant shipments of gold, spices 
and valuable drugs. He extolled the fertility of the soil, 
evinced in the luxuriant growth of the sugar cane, and of ■ 
ysrioua Europeaa grains and vegetables; but entreat- 
lUpplies of provisions for the immediMe wants of the 

lolly, as their stores were nearly exhausted, and they 
accustom themselves to the diet of the natives. 

Among many sound and salutary auggestions in this 
letter, there was one of a pernicious tendency. lu hie 
anxiety to lighten the expenses of the colony, and pro- 
cure revenue to the crown, he recommended that the 
Tintives of the Carribean islands, being cannibals and fe- 
rocious invaders of their peaceful neighbours, should be 
captured and sold as slaves, or exchanged with mer- 
chants for live stock and other necessary supplies. Ht 
observed, that, by transmitting these infidels to Europe. 
|Wherc they would have the benefits of christian instruc-. 
■Ron, tliere would be so msny souls snatched from perdi^ 
lion, and ao many converts gained to the faith, Such i 
the strange sophistry by which upright men may deceive ' 
themselves, and think tliey are obeying the dictates ol 
lUeir conscience, when, in fact, they arc but listening to 
incitements of their interest. It is but just to add, , 
t the sovereigns did not accord with him in his ideav 
13' 
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but ordered that the Caribs afaould be treated U 
rest of ihe islanders ; a command which emanaled f 
the merciful heart of Isabella, who ever showed herself 
ihe benign prote'tresH of ihe Indians. 

Wlien the Heel arrived in Europe, thongh it brougbl 
no gold, yvt die ^dings from Columbus und hie com- 
panions kept up llie popular escitement. The aardtd 
calculations of petty spirits were as yet overruled by the 
i-nthuaiasm tif generous minds. There woe something 
wonderfully grand in the idea of introducing new racen 
of animals and plants, of building cities, extending co!«- 
niee, and sowing the seeds of cirilizalion and of on- 
lightened empire in this beautiful but savage world. It 
-struck the minds of learned und classical men with admi- 
rotioili 611ing them with pleasant dreams and reveries, 
and seeming to realize the poetical pictures of the olden 
time ; of Satnm, Ceres, and Triptolemua, travelling about 
the earth to spread new inventions among mankind, ^! 
of the colonising enterprises of the Phenicians. 

But while Bach sanguine anticipations were indulged 
in JBtirope, murmuring and sedition began to prevail 
among the colonists. Disappointed in their hopes of 
wealth, disgusted with the labours imposed upon them, 
and appalled by the prevalent maladies, they looked with 
horror upon the surrounding wilderness, and became im- 
patient to return to Spain. Their discontents were in- 
creased by one Firmin Cado, a wrong-headed and caj)- 
^ous man, who had come out as assayer and purifier ol 
metals, but whose ignorance in his art equalled his obsli- 
nacy of opinion. He pertinaciously insisted that there 
was scarcely any gold in the island, and that all the spe- 
cimens brought bv the natives, had been aec«mulate4. 
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^WMUrae ol' several generBtiona, and beeu handed down 
from father to son in their fniiiilies. 

At length a conspiracy was formed, headed by Bernal 
Dias de Pisa, the comptroller, to take advantage of the- 
illness of Columbus, to seize upon the ships remaining ui 
the harbour, and to return to Spain ; where ihey thought 
it vould bo easy to justify their conduct, by accusing po' 
himbus of gross deceptions and exDggeraticins concerning" 
the eountries he had discovered. Fortunately, Cohimbue 
received information in time, and arrested the ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy. Berna) Diaz ^^:as coiitined on 
board of one of the Ghipe, to be sent to Spain for trial; 
and several of the inferior mutineers were punished, but 
not with the severity their offence dcsra-ved. This was 
the first lime Columbus exercised the right of punishing 
delinquents 'ta hia new government, and it immediately 
caused a great clamour against him. Already the disad* 
vantage of being a foreigner was clearly manifested. Uc 
had no natural friends to rally roimd him; whereaa tlie 
mntiueere had connexions in Spain, frieudqin thecoloa)% 
and met with sympathy in every disrontcnied mtnil. 
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jpedition of Columbus into the interior of Hispaniula. 
[I4M.] 



As the suresL means oi quieuiig uik 
rousing ibe spirits of his people, Cohimbi . 
— \ia health permitted, made preparations for an expedi- 
n to the rooimtttins v.' ~" 



s of quieting the 



<i Cibao, lo explore ihc countrr. 
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and establish a post in the vicinhy of the mines. Placing 
Mi brother Diego in commanil at Isabella, during lua ftb- 
sence, and taking with him every person in health that 
could be spared from the aetllement, and all the cBFolry, 
he departed on the 12th of March, at the head of foui 
hundred men, armed with helmets and corseleta, witti 
Arquebuses, lances, swords, and crossbows, aiul followed 
by labourers and miners, and a multitude of the neigh- 
bouring Indiana. After traversing a plain, and fording 
two rivers, ihcy i?ncamped in the evening at the foot of a 
wild and rocky pass of the mountains. 

The ascent of this defile presented formidable difficult 
lies to the little army, which was encumbered with vari- 
ous munitions, and with mining implements. There was 
iiotjnng but an Indian footpath winding among rocks and 
precipices, and the entangled vegeta^on of a tropical 
forest. A number of high spirited young cavaliers, 
therefore, threw tliemselves in the advance, and aiding 
the labourers and pioneers, and stimulating them with 
promises ofliberal reward, they soon constructed the first 
road formed by Europeans in the New World, which, in 
enmmemoralion of their generous zeal, was called El 
fiUerlo de los Hidalgos, or the pass of the Midalgos, 

On the fallowing day the army toiled up ttiis ateep 
defile, and arrived where the gorge of the mountain-* 
opened into the interior. Here a glorious prospect burst 
upon their view. Below lay a vast and delicious plain, 
enamelled with all the rich variety of tropical vegetation. 
The magnificent forests presented that mingled beauty 
and majesty of vegetable forms, peculiar to these gene- 
rous climates. Palms of prodigious height, and spread- 
ing mahogany tree?, towered from amid n wilderness of 
variegated foliage. Universal freshness an 
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mintamed by numerons streams which meanJei 
ming through the deep bosom of ihc woodland, whil 
ntrious vUJages and hamlets seen among the trees, : 
the tanokt of others rising out of the forests, goTe signs 
of a numerous popnlation. The luxuriant hindsoape ex- 
tended as far as the eye could reach, until it appeared 
to melt away and mingle with the horizon. The 
Spaniards gazed with rapture upon iliis soft Toluptuons 
conntry. which seemed to realise their ideas of a tenes- 
trial paradine, and Columbus, struck with its vast extent, 
gave it the name of Vega Real, or Royal Plain. 

Haripg descended the rugged pass, the army issned 
upon the plain, in military array, with great clangour 
of warlike instruments. When the indians beheld thif 
band of warriors, glittering in alcel, emerging from the 
mouniains with prancing steeds and Hoatiug banners, 
and heard, for the hrsl time, their rodu and forests 
echoing to the din of diuin and trumpet, they were be- 
wildered with astonishment. The horses especially 
excited their terror and admiration. They at first sup- 
posed the rider and hie steed to lie one animal, and no- 
thing could exceed their surprise pa seeing the horsemen 
dismount. 

On the approadi of the army, the indians generally 
fled with terror, but their fears were soon dispelled ; 
they then absolutely retarded tl\e march of the army by 
their- kindness and hospitality, nor did (hey appear to 
hare any idea of receiving a recompense for the provi- 
siona they famished in abundance. The untutored 
savage, in almost every part of the world, ecorns to 
make a traffic of hospitality. 

For two or throe days they continued their march 
UcroBs this noble plain, where eveiy scene presented llu- 
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luxurknce of wild uncivilized nature. They crossed 
(WO large rivers ; one called the Yagui by the natirM, 
was named by the admiral the rirer of Reeds^ to the" 
other he gare [he name of Rio Verde, or Green HiTer, 
from the verdure and freshness of its baake. At length 
they arrived at a cha.o of lofty and mgged mountains, '1 
which formed a Itind of barrier to tlie vega, and amidst 
which lay the golden region of Cibao. On entering \hh 
vaunted country, ilie whole eharocter of |Jte eeenary 
changed, as if nature delighted in contrarieties, and dis- 
played a miaerlike poverty of exterior when teemioc 
with hidden treasures. Insfead of the soft, luxuriailf' 
landscape of the vega, nothing was to be seen but chains 
of rocky and alerile mouniains, scaniily clothed with - 
pines. The very name of the country bespoke the na- 
ture of llie soil ; Cibao, in the language of the natives, I 
signifying a stone. But what coiuoled the Spaniards for 
the asperity of the soil, was to observe particles of gold 
among the sands of the streams, which they regarded as 
earnests of the wealth locked up in the mountains. J 

Choosing a situation in a neighbourhood that seemed 
[o abound in mines, Columbus began to build a fortress, 
to which he gave the name of St, Thomas, intended as a 
pleasant, though pious, reproof of Firmin Cado and his V 
doubting adherents, who bad refused (o bclie.ve that the M 
island contained gold, until ttiey should behold it with 
their eyes, and touch it with their hands. , 

While the admiral remained superintending the building 
of the fortress, be despatched a young coval)|r of Madrid, 
named Juau de Lusan, with a small band of armed men, 
to explore the province. Luxan returned after s few 
days, with the most salisfactory accounts. He found 
iris of Cibao more capable of culti^ 
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lUiose that had been seen fay the admiral. The foreeu 
jeered to abound wiih spices ; the trees were overtun 
■s bearing clusters of grapes of pleasant flavour, 
irhile every valley and glen had its streaiDi yielding 
more or less gold, and showing the universal prevalence 
of that precious metal. 

The natives of ihe siirronnding country, likewise. 
flocked to the fortress of St. Thomas, bringing gold lo 
exchange fur European trinkets. One old man broughi 
two pieces of virgin ore weighing an ounce, and thought 
himself richly repaid on receiving a hawk's bell. On re- 
marking the admiration of the admiral at the size of 
these specimens, he assured him that in bia countrj'. 
which lay al half a day's dietance, pieces were found 
as big as an orange. Others spoke of masses of ore as 
large as the head of a child, to he met with in their neigh- 
bourhood. As uanal, however, these golden trade 
were always in some remote valley, or along some rugged 
and sequestered stream ; and the wealthiest spot was sure 
to lie at the greatest distance, — for the land of promise 
ij; ever beyond the mountain. 

The fortress of St. Thomas being nearly completed, 
Columbus left it in command of Pedro Margarile, a 
native of Catalonia, and knight of Ihe order of Santiago. 
■ with a garrison of fifty-six men, and set out on his return 
to Isabella. He paused for a time in the vcga to esta- 
Idish.routes between the fortress and the harbour; du- 
ring which time he sojourned in the villages, that his meii 
might beconip accustomed to the food of the natives, 
1 that a mutual good will might grow up between 
^ them. 

From the observations made by Juan de Loxan, du- 
' " ! expedition, and by the Spaniards during this 
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Bojourn in Ihc plaiii, th^ naliTes appeared lo them slugu- 
larly idle and itupruvident, aod indifferent to luoetof (be 
ot^ecls of humuti anxiety and toil. They were imp*' 
lient of all Jiinds of labour, scarcrly giving ihecoaelres 
the trouble to cultivate the yaca root, the maize, and tlic 
potatoe, wliicli formed ilieir main articles' of Cootl. They 
loitered away exislence iu vacant inactiviiy under ibe 
shade of their trees, amusing themselws occasii^nally 
tvith national games, and with dancing to the caUenes'of 
their «reytos or legendary ballsds, in wbich were chanted ' 
[he tr&dilions »( their island. ' 

In fact, they were destitute of all powerful moiivea to 
lot], being free from most of those wants wliich doom 
^Bankind, in civilized life, and in less genial choieg, to in- 
ccsaEUlt labour. In the soft region of the vega, the cir- 
ding seasons brought each its store of fruits, and wlllle 
,^ome were gathered in full maturity, others were ripen- 
ing on ihe boughs, and buds andblosBoms gave promise 
of still succeeding ahimdance- What need was there of 
garnering up and anxiously providing for coming daya, to 
' inen'who lived amid a perpetual harvest l What ueed, too, 
of loilfully spinning or labouring at the loom, where « ge- 
nial temperature prevailed throughout the ycafiand neither 
nature nor custom prestcrlbed the necea^ity of clothing. 

The hospitality which cbaracleriaes raeu in sudl a 
simple and easy mode of oxistence, was evinced towards 
Columbus and his followers, dunog their sojourn in the 
vega. Wherever they went it was a continual scene of 
festivity and rejoicing, and the natives ha^ncd from all 
parts to lay the treasures of Uieir grores. and streaniE, 
and mountains, at the feet of beings whom they stUl con- 
■^idered ae descended from the skies, to bring blessings 
lo their islanif. 




fAs 'vre accompany Columbus, in imagmBtioiii onhierc- 
ii to ihe harbcii^ over the rocky height from whence 
e<vega tirsi broke upon the eye of Ihe Spaniards, wi' 

jtaiuiot help pausiDg, to cast back a look of nuo^ed pity 

ind udmiraiiou, over this beautil'ui, but JeToled region. 

Bphe dream of Qtttunil liberty and igiiurEiut content, waf 
'et unbroken, but tlie fiat had gone forth ; the whitf 
1 had penetrated into the land ; avarice, and pride, 
1 ambition, and soiilid care, and pining labour, vei( 
1 lu foUuw, and the indolent paradise of the indiai 
a about to disapptar forcrer. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

icJmess and discontent at tha settlement of Isahell 
\ Preparalims of Columbus for a voyage to Cuft*.* 
> [I4M.] 



RCoLtJMBEs had scarcely returned (0 the harbour, i^hcu 
FmeBseiiger airived from Pedro Margarile, the com. 
Bander at Fort St. Thomas, informing him that the. indi- 
I- of the vicinity had abandoned- their villages, and 
n olTuU intercourse, -and that he t>ndL-rstood Caona. 
D was assembling his warriors to attack Ihe fortress. 
m what the admiral had seen of the indians in ibB_ 
rior. Find the awe in which thfy stood of the whil 
I and their horses, he fell Utile apprehensions fr( 
rhoslility, aud contented himsetf witli sending 
Dfofcemeat of twenty men to the^rlress, and detachinj^ 
ore to open [he road between it and the port? 
I'hat gave him nioxt anxiety, was the distress which con- 
inucd to increase in the selilejuent. The lipal and Ini- 
13 
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midity of the ,cUinate, which gave wonderful fecundl 
die soil, and rapid growth to all ^ropeaii vegctahles) 
were fatal to the people. The exhalations fiom undraiti'- 
cd marsheg, and a vast continuity of forest, and the action 
of the sun upon a reeking vegetable soil, produced ill' 
teTmillent fevers, and thpse other violent msladiea sO-'* 
irying to European coDstittitionB in the unenldvated 
coontries of the tropics. The greater part of the colo. 
niets wen either confined by illnesa, or reduced to great 
debility. The stock of medicines was exhausted ; Euro- 
pean provisions began to fail, much having been spoiled 
and much wasted. To avert an absolute famine, it was 
necessary to put the people upon allowance ; this inune- 
diately caused loud murmurs, in which many in office, 
who ought to have supported Columbus in his moasureB 
for the common safety, look a leading part. Among the 
number was Friar Boyle, who was irritated at himself 
and his household being put on the same allowance wild 
the rest of the comiunntty. 

It was necessary, also, to construct a mill immr'diatc- 
ly, to grind the com, as all the flour was exhausted. 
Most of the workmen, however, were ill, and Colnm- 
baa was obliged to put every healthy person in requisi- 
tion, not even excepting cavaliers and gentlemen of ranli. 
As many of the latter refused to comply, be enforced 
their obedience by compulsory measures. This was an- 
other cause of the deep and lasting hostilities tiiat sprang 
up against him. He was inveighed against, both by thr 
cavaliers in the colony and their families in Spain, as an 
upstart foreigner, inAted with sudden authority, and 
who, in pursuit of his own profit and aggrandizement, 
trampled upon the dignity of Spanish gentlemen, and i/t 
suited the honour of the nation. 
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|b«^'l%e felc, in truth, of many of the young ca-raliers who 
^■lad cvme out in this expedition, deluded by ronuutic 
a lamentable in the cstrcme. Some of them, 
loble and opulent connexions, had been brought up in 
ease and indulgence, and were little calculated to endure 
the hard^ps und prirBtions of a new s«llleinont in the 
wilderness. When they fell ill, their case soon became 
incurable. . They suffered under the irritation of wound- 
ed pride, and the morbid melancholy of dtfiSppointcd 
hope ; their eick bed was desiiLute of the tender carr' 
and sootliing attention to which they hud been accus- 
tomed, and they sank into the grave in all the eulleuness 
of despair, cursing the day that they had left their couii* 
.try. So strong an effect had the unliineiy and dreary 
HrieMli of these cavaliers upon the puljlic mind, thnl, 
p many years aftenvards. when the settiement of Isabella 
was abandoned, and had fallen to ruins, its deserted 
streets were eaid to be tiaunted by iheir epectre«i walk 
ing about in ancient Spaiuah dresses, saluting the way 
l^&rcr in stately and mournful silence, and vanishing on 
' being accoBied. Thdr melancholy story was insidiously 
^nflde use of by the enemies of the admiral, for it was 
said that they had been seduced from their homes b) 
his delusire promises, and sacrificed by him to his pri- 
vate interests. 

Columbus was desirous of departing on a Voyage to 
explore the coast of Cuba, but it was indispensable, be- 
fore sailing, to place the af&ira of the island in such a 
state as to ensure tranquillity. For (his purpose he de- 
termined to send all the men that could be spared from 
the concerns of the citp, or the care of the sick, into the 
Interior, where they could be subsisted among the na- 
^tires. and become accustomed to their diet, while their 
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force would overawe the raachinations of Caouabo, or 
any other hostile cuciqne. A little army was accoi-dlDg 
ly muatcred of two hundred and fifVy cross boirilien, 
one hundred and ten arquebueiers, sixteen horsemen, and 
twenty officers. These were to bo commanded by Pedro 
Margarite, while Ojeda was to succeed bira in the com- 
mand of Fort St. Thomua. 

Coluiubus wrote a long and earnest letter of inslnu^ 
tiona to Margarile, desiring him tO' make a military lour, 
and lo explore ilie principal parts of the island : but en- 
I joining on him the strictest discipline of his army, and 
the most vigilant care to protect the rights of the indt- 
ons, and cultivate their friendsliip. Ojeda set off at Uie 
head of llje little army for the fortress ; on his way he 
leami that three Spaniards had been roMieil of their e£- 
fects by five Indiane, at the ford of one of the rivers oi 
■ he rega, am! that the delinquents had been sheltered by 
thctr cacique, who had shared their booty. Ojeda tvas 
a quick and impetuous soldier,- whose ideas were all of a ' 
mrliUiry kind. He eeized one of the thieves, ordered hia 
ears to be cut off in the public square of the village, and 
aeut (he cacique, with his son and nephew, in chains to 
the Admiral, who, after terrifying them with preparations 
for 9 public execution, pretended to yield to the tears 
3tld entreaties uC their friends, and set them at liberty. 
Having thus diatribuled bis forces about the island, 
and lak^ measuresi for its tranquilliiy, Columbus formed 
a junta for its guvemment, of which liia brother Don 
Diego was prcsideni, and Father Bojie, P«dro Fernan- 
dez Coronal, Alonzo Sanchez Caravajal, and Juan de 
Laxan, were coiniBellora. Leaving in the harbour two 
of his largest ships, which drew too much wa 
ploro unknown coaau and rivers, he set sail oi 
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of April, mth the NiSaorSantaClarit, the San Juan, antt 
tbe Cordera. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



Coast of 
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Cruise of Columbus along the Souther 
[I4»4.] 



Tbg plan of the present expedilion of Columbus was. 
to revisit Cuba at llic point where he had abandoned it 
on hia first voyage, and (hence to rxplore it on the 
soatlftrn side As haa already been observed, he sqp- 
poaed it to be a continent, and the extreme end of Asia; 
'and if eo, by following its shores in the proposed direc- 
tion, he trusted to arrive at Man^, and Cathay, and other 
rich and commercial, though semi -barbarous countriee, 
forming part of the territories of die Grand Khan, as 
described liy Mnndeville and Marco Polo. 

Having arrived, on the'29lh of April, at the eastern 
end of Cuba, to wbich in his preceding voyage he had 
given the name of Alpha and Omega, but which is now 
known as Cape Mayai, he Bailed along (he southern 
coast, touching once or twice in the harbours, The 
natives crowded to the shorea, gaxing wiili astonishment 
at the ships as they gilded gently along at no great dis- 
tance. They held up fruits and other provtsions, 10 
tempt the Spaniards to land, wliijc others came off in 
canoes, oflering yarious refreshmeata, not in barter, but 
as free gifts. On inquiring of them for gold, they uni- 
formly pointed to the south, intimaringthatagreat island 
lay in that direction, where it was to be found in «bu %^ 
13* 
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donee. On the Sd of May, therefore, Columbus tnnied 
his prow directly soutii, und ubandoning the coast of 
Cuba f»r a time, steered in quest of this reported island. 
lie hud not sailed many kagues before the blue aummilE 
of Jamaica began to rise abovo the horizon, It was two 
days and n night, hewever, before he reached it, filled 
with admiration as he grndually drew near, at ila vast 
extent, ihe beauty of its mountains, the majesty of itg 
foreets, and ihe great number of villages which animated 
the whole face of the country. 

He coasted the island from about the centre to a port 
at the western end, which lie caUed the gulf of Buen- 
tiempo. He found the natives mote ingenious as well as 
more warlike than those of Cuba and Hayli. *ri|jeir 
canoes were constructed with more ari, and ornamented 
at the bow and slern with carving and painting. Many 
were of great size, though formed of the hollow trunks 
of single iroee, often a species of the mahogany. Colum- 
\ -bus measured one which proved to be ninetv-sdx feet 
long and eight broad: it was hollowed out of .one of 
those magnilicent trees which rise like verdant toilers 
amidm the rich forests of the tropics. Every cacique 
posaesseil a large canoe of the -kind, which he seemed to 
regari! as his galley of state The Spaniards at first were 
treated with hostility, and were compelled to skirmiali 
irith the natives, but a ftiendly intercourse succeeded. 

Being disappointed in the hope of Ending gold in tlic 
island, Columbus steered again for Cuba, and on the 18tli 
of May arrived at a great cope, to which he gave the 
name of Cabo de la Cruz, which it still retains. Coast- 
ing to the west he soon got entangled in a complete te" 
byrinth of small islands and keys ; some of them were 
low, naked, and sandy, others covered with Tcrdurei and 
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ethers tnfted nith Inftjr and beautiful foreele. To this 
iSrchipelago, which extended as Tar as the eye could 
"reach, and, in a manner, enamelled tlie face of ihe ocean 
with variegated verdure, he gave the Qame of the Queen's 
Garden. He persuaded himself that these were the 
islands mentioned by Sir John Mandevillei and Marco 
Polo, as fringing the coast of Asia; if so, he must soon 
arrive at the dominions of the Grand Khan. 

There was much in the character of the scenery to 
favour the idea. As the ships glided along the smooth 
nnd glassy channels which separated the islands, the 
magnilicence of their vegetation, the soft odours wafted 
from flowers, and blossoms, and aromatic shrubs, the 
splendid plumage of scarlet craqes, flamingoes, and other 
tropical birds, and the gawdy clouds of butterflies, all 
reeembled what is desfrribed of oriental climes. 

Emerging from the labyrinth of the Queen's Garden, 
Columbus pursued his voyage wiili a prosperous breeze 
along that part of the southern side of Cuba, where, for 
nearly thirty-five leagues the navigation is free from 
banks and islands : to his left, was the broad and open 
^3, whose dark blue colour gave lofccn of ample depth; 
ff> his right extended a richly wwided country, called 
Ornofay, with noble raounlains, freqaeiit streams, nnd 
numerous villages. The appearance qf the ships spread 
wonder and joy along ihe coast. The natives came oft' 
swimming, or in onoes, to offer fruits auil other presents. 
After ibe usual evening shower, when the breexe blew 
the shore, and brought off the sweetness of the 
ifd, it bore with it also the distant songs of the natives, 
find the sound of their rude music, as fliey were probably 
[celebratiDg, with their national chants and dances, *l]ie 
■arrival of these wonderful strangers on their coasts. 
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Animated by Ibe delusions of his fancy, Columbus con- 
llnned to follow up this supposed coatiaent of Asia ^ 
plunging into another wilderness of keys and islets 
towards the western end of Cuba, and exploring that 
perplexed and lovely coaat, whose intricate channels are 
fleldom visited, even at the present day, except by Uie 
lurking bark of the smugg'ler and the pirate. 

It is almost incredible, the difficulties, and toils aiut- 
perils, which he braved in this navigation, where his 
veesela had to be warped through narrow and riutllow 
passages, and frequently ran aground. H& was en- 
couraged to proceed -pf information which he had re- 
ceived, or fancied ho ttud.recpuod Irom the natives, of » 
country farther on called Mangun, where the people 
wore clothing, and Hhich he supposed must be Mangi, 
the rich Asiatic provltane described by Marco P^o. He 
also understood from them, thikt among the mountains 
to tbc west, there n'us a powerful king, nha reigi^ed in 
great state over many populous provinces ; that he wore 
a white gnrmenl which swept the ground, that he was 
called a saint, and never spoke, but communicated his 
orders to his subjects by si^rns. In all this we see the 
busy imagination of Columbus interpreting the imper- 
fectly understood c o mm nni cations of the indians, info 
unison with his pre-conceived ideas. This fancied king 
with a. saintly title was probably conjured up in his 
mind by some descriptions which he thought accorded 
with what he had read of that mysterious potentate Frea- 
tet John, who had long figured, sometimes as a monarch, 
sometimes as a priest, in the narrations of all easterA 
travellers. 

Columbus now hoped, by continuing on, to arrive ul- 
limatelv at the Aura Cbersonesus of tlie ancients ; 
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Itig which he might makf his v&y to tlie Red Sea. 

nee to Joppa, and so by the Mediterranean to Spain; 

might circumnavigate Africa, pass trium|ihantly by 

Porluguege as they were groping along the coast of 

bea, and al^pr having thus circumnavigate J the globe, 

•\ his adventurous sails at tlio Pillars of HerctileE, ihe 

plus vltTa oi ihe ancient worJil. But, liioiigh his 

illow-voyagera shared hia opinion that ihey were caast> 

tog the continent of Abib, ihey were far from sharing 

his enthueiasm, and xhrunk from tlic increasing perils of 

the voyMg'c. The ships were straiooJ and crazed by 

frequently running aground. TM' cables and rigging 

#ere 'Siucli woriii the provisions nearly exhausted, and 

the crevvs worn out and disheartened by incessant labour. 

Tbe admjral, therefore, was finally ^rauaded [o abandon 

ail fbrlher prosecution of the voyage ; but, before be 

led back, he obliged tlie whole of the officers and 

mien lo dgn a deposition, declaring their perfect con- 

ihat Cuba was a cnntinent, the beginning and 

'ihe end of India. Tins singular instrument was dgned 

jiear that deep bay called by some the bay of Ph[Iij)ina> 

by others, of Coriea. At this very lime, a ship boy 

from llie mast head might have overlooked the groupe 

of islands to the south, and have belield the open sea 

beyond. Two or three days farther sailing, would have 

.jarried Columbus round the extremity nf Cuba, would 

nave dispelled his illusion, and probably have given an 

entirely Jiffereut course to his subsequent discoveries. 

Returning now towards the east, the crens sufler^d 

:cessiv«ly from fatigue, and a scarcity of provisions 

length, on the 7th of July, they anchored at the uioutb 

a fine river, in a genial and abundant country, which 

y had previously visited, as they had come down 
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along the coast. Here the natives brought them provi- 
sione of various kinds. It was a custom with Columbua 
to erect crosses ia all remarkable pUces, tu denote the 
discorery of the country, and its subjugation to the true 
faith. This was done on the banks of ihb river, on a 
Sunday morning, with great ceremony. Columbus was 
attended by the racique, and by hia principal favourite, a 
venerable Indian fourscore years of age. While mass 
was performed in a stately grove, the natives looked on 
with awe and reverence. When it was ended, the old 
man of fourecoi'C made a npeech to Columbus in the 
IndtaD manner. " I am told," said he, " thai thou hast 
lately come to these lands with a mighty force, and hasi 
subdued many countries, spreading great fear among the 
peo|4e ! but be not therefore vain glorious. Know 
that, according to our belief, the souls of men have two 
joumiea to perform after they have departed from the 
body ; one to a place dismal, foul, and covered with 
darliness, prepared for such as have been unjust and 
cruel io their fellow-men ; the other full of delight, for 
such S3 have promoted peace on earth. If, then, thon 
art mortal, and dost expect to die, beware that thou hurl 
no man wrongfully, neither do harm to those who have 
done DO harm to thee." 

When this speech was explained to Columbns by his 
interpreter, he was greatly moved by the simple elo- 
quence tff this untutored savage, and rejoiced to hear his 
doctrine «f the future state of the soul, having supposed 
that no belief of the kind existed among the inhabitants 
of these countries. He assured the old man that he hid 
been sent by his sovereigns, to teach them the true reli- 
gion, to protect them from harm, and to subdue their 
8 the Caribe. The venerable Indian wea exceed- 
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iloniahed to learn thai the admirsl, whom he faed 

isidered bo great and powerful, was yet but a Bubject ; 

id when he was told of ihe grandeur of the Spanish 

nonarchs, and of the wonders of their kingdom, by the 

interpreter who had been in Spain, a sudden desire 

seized him, to erabark with the admiral, and accompany 

to see this wonderful country, and it was with diffi- 

ity the tears and remonstrancea of hiawife end children 

luld diflsoade him from his purpose. 

After leaving this river, to which from the solemn 
mass performeit on its hanks, Columbus gave tlie name 
of Rio de la Misa, he continued on to Cape Cruz, ani) 
then stood over to Jamaica, to complete the circumnaTi- 
galion of that island. For nearly a month he continued 
beating to the eastward along its southern coast, coming 
to anchor every evening under the land, and making but 
Blow progress. Anchoring one evening in a great bay, 
he was visited by a cacique with a numerous train, who 
remained until a late hour conversing with the Lucayan 
interpreter, who had been in Spaia, about the Spaniards 
and their country, and their prowess in vanquishing the 
Caribs. 

On the following morning, when the ships were under 
weigh, they beheld three canoes issuing from among the 
islands of the bay. The centre one was large and 
handsomely carved and painted. In it were sealed the 
cacique and his family, consisting of two daughter^j 
young and beautiful, two sons, and five brothers. They 
were all arrayed in their jewels, and attended by the 
nfScers of the chieftain, decorated with plumes ani 
mantles of variegoted feathers. The standard bcaret 
stood in the prow with a fluttering white banner, while 
other Indians, fancifully painted, beat upon tabors. 
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■ouiiUeU truinpets of fine blark. ivood ingeniously Cftrred. 
The cacique entering on hohtiX of the ship, dislribuleU 
presents among the crew, and opproaching ihe Btlmiral. 
" 1 hare heitrd," said he, " of Uie IweHistiiile' power of 
thy sovereigns, and of .the many nations thou hast sub- 
dued in their name. Thou liaat destroyed the dwclUngB 
of the Coribs, slaying their warriors, and carrying their 
wives and ohildren into captivity. All l!ic iaianda an in 
dread of ih^e. Ibr wlio i-an withstand thee, now ibdUlQii 
- luioweat the secrets of the land, and ihe weafcness of the 
people. Itather, therefore, dmn thou shoulOst lake away 
my dominions, 1 wiU embark with all ray household in 
thy ^pa> and will go to render homage to thy king 
and queen, and behold tliy country, of whicJi I hear 
such wonders." 

When this speech was interpreted to Columbns, and 
hebcheld the wile, iho sons, and daughters of the cadqnp, 
and cMisidered to-whal ills they would be exposed, 'ho 
was touched with coiopassion, and determined not to 
lake ihein from tfceir native land. He receivofl the 
cacique under his protection as a vassal of \ua bOvereigne, 
but informed him, thai he had many lands yet to viat, 
before he should return to his own country. He dis- 
missed him, therefore, for lie present, promising thai at 
.-^oms future lime he wonJd gTatify his wishes. 

On llic ISth of August. Columbus lost eight of itiB 
eastern extremity of Jamaica, and on tile following day 
made tliat long peninsula of Hnytii since called Capo 
l^buron, but to which he ^ve the name of San Miguel, 
He coasted the whole of the aouthern sitio of the iehtnd, 
and had to take refuge in the channel of Saona, from a 
violent storm vliicli raged for scvernl dayn, during 
which lime be sufiercd great anxiety for lh» fete of t&» 
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other vessels, which remained at sea, exposed to the 
f\]Ty of the tetapeat. Being rejoioed by them, and the 
r having moderated, he set sail eastward with the 
intention of compleling the discovery of the. Carihbee 
^^blands, but his physical strength did not corrcspoad to 
: efforts of iiis spirit. The eslraonlinary fatigues 
which he had sutTered both in mind and body, during this 
hsOTssing voyage, which had lasted for iive toonths. 
had secretly preyed upon his health. He had shared in 
all the hardships and privations of Uie common seamen. 
But he bed cares and tritdR from which they were es- 
empL \Vhcn the sailor, worn out with the iaboUFB of his 
watch, slept soundly amidst the howling of the etorm:^, 
the anxious commander Wkintained his painful vigil, 
through long sleepless ni^ts, amidst the pelting of the 
tempest and the drenching surgw of the sea, for the 
itafety of his ships depended upon his watchfulness. 
During a great part of -the voyage he had been excited 
by the liopa of soon arriving at rte known parts of 
Indiii ; lie was afterwards stimulated by a conflict with 

t hardships and ^perllfi. as he made Ins way back against 
^joontntry winds and currents. The moment he was re- 
•Beved from all solicitude, and found himself in a tranquil 
^ca. which he had already explored, the excitement sud- 
Beuly ceased, and mind and body sunk exhausted by al- 
most superhuman exertions. He fell into a deep lethargy, 
resembling death itself. His crew feared that death wa; 
• really at hand. They abandoned, therefore, all farther 
|iro»ecution of the voyage, and spreading their sails to a 
k favauiable breeze from llje easti bore Columbus bach, 

kin a state of romjdetc insensibility, to the harbour of 
IsabeUa. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Bfeiite j'n He island of Hispaniala. Insurrection 
'the mttivus. Expedition of Ojeda against Caonaiio- • 
[1494.] 

A loVFrL and heartfelt surprise awaited Colwatuis oit 
kis arrival, in finding at his Uedsiile his brolherroi'tholo- 
mew, the companion of his youth, his zealous condjiitor, 
and, in a* monner, )tis second ao\U from whom he linil 
been eeparat«d for geveral years. It will be recollecied, 
(bat aboni the time of the admiral's departure for Poriu< 
gtil, he commissioned Bartholomew to repair to England, 
and offer his project of discovery to Henry VII. Variona 
Hrcumstanees occurred to delay this application. There 
is reason to believe that, in die interim, he accompanied 
Bartholomew Diaz in that cel«brated voyage, in the 
course of which the Cape of Good Hope was diacovered. 
Ob his tray lu England, also, Bartholomew Colombiis 
tPU captured by a corsair, and reduced to extreme po- 
verty. It is but justice to the memory of Henry VII, tu 
H9.y, that when, after n lapse of several years, the pr.opo- 
sitioR was eventually made to him, it met with a more 
prompt attention iban'it had received from nay oltier 
sovereign. An agreement was actually made wiiti Bar- 
tholomew, for the prosecution of the enterprise, and the 
latter departed for Spain in search of his brotlier. On 
reaching Paris, he received inteUig^nce that the discove- 
ry was already made, and that his brother was actually at 
the Spanish court, enjoying his triumph, and ^eparing . 
to stdl on a second expedition. He hastened to rejoin 
IS furnishnl by the French monarch, Charles 
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\tfL, witli a hundred crowns to delray ili« expenses of 
Ite journey. He nached Seville just as his hrolher b»A 
L •sailed; but being so Bccomplishnl navigator, the eove- 
Teigas gave him the command ut' tliree ships, freighted 
supplies for the colony, aitd sent liim to aid Itir 
^'brother in his cnlerpnses. He again arrived loo lute, 
Teaching (he setllemem of Isabella just after the dcpsr- 
UiTB «f the itdmiral for ihe coast of Cuba. , 

The mght of this brother was an inesprcssible rertef 
to Columbus, disabled as he was by sickness, overwhelmp 
td ivilh 'seres, and surrounded by strangers. His ohief 
dependailpe had hitherto been upon, his brother, Don 
Diego ; but the latter was of a miJd and peaceaUe dis- 
position! with an inclinaiiou for a clerical life, and was 
but little fitted to manage the afiairs of a factious colony. 
Bartholomew was of a dilTerent and more efScicnt clm- 
raeter. He was prompt, active, decided, and of a fear- 
less spirit; whatever he determined he carried into in- 
sloni exccutiQn, without regard ig_ difficulty or danger. 
His person corresponded lo his mind; it was tall, mus- 
cuUr. vigDious, and commanding. Ue had an air ot 
groat'-auibortiy, Imt somewhat stern, wanting that ewect- 
neaa and benignity which tempered the anlhorilaiive de- 
meanour of the admiral. Indeed, there was a certain as- 
perity in his temper, and a dryness and abruptness in his 
manners, which otade bim Aiaoy enemivs ; yet, notwilb- 
standing these external defects, he was of a generous dis- 
position, free from arrogance or malevolence, and as pla- 
cabi* as he was brave. 

He was a ihoroi^ seaman, both in theory and prac- 
^tice, haring been formed, in a great measure, under the 

e of die ftdmiral, to whom he was but little inferior in 
I science. Be was scquainied with Latin, but does not 
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appear to liave been highly educated, his knowledger 
like that of his brother, being chiefly derived from a long 
(loursc of varied eiperieiice and attentive observation. 
aided by the studies of maturer years. Equally vigorous 
and penetrating in intellect with thendmiral, but leas en- 
thusiastic in spirit and soaring in imagination, and with 
less simplicity of heart, he surpassed him in the adroit 
management of business, was more attentive to pecunia- 
ry interests, and bud more of tliat worldly wisdom which 
is eo important '" ^^^ ordinary concerns of life. His 
genius might never have excited him lo the sublime spe- 
culation which led lo tlie discovery of a wCrld, but his 
practical sagacity was calculated to turn that discovery 
lo more advantage. 

Anxious to relieve himself from tlie pressure of public 
4)nsinesB, during his present malady, Columbus immedi- 
ately invested his brother with the lille and authority of 
adelautado, uu office equivalent to that of lieutenant go> 

,^!«noiv He felt the imporlance of bis assiilance iu the 
present critical state of the colony, for, duiing tho lew 
months that he bad been absent, the whole island had be- 

~fome a scene of violence and discord, A brief retrospect 
is here necessary, to explain the cause of ihis confusion. 
Pedro Margarite, to whom Columbus, on hie depar- 
ture, had given orders to make a military tour of ihe 
island, sc[ fortb'Dn his expedition with the greater pari 
of the forces, leaving Alonzo de Ojeda in command of 
Fort St. Thomas. Instead, however, of proceeding ou 
hi? lour, Margarite lingered among the populous and 
liospitable villager of the vega, where he and his sol- 
diery, by their licentious and oppressive conduct, sooa* 
roused the indignation and hatred of the natives. Ti- 
dings of their excesses reached Don Diego Colnmbus. 
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who, wilh tlie concurrence o( the coudcU, wrote to M»r- 
gaiite, repreli ending his conduct, and ordering him to 

I depart on his tour. Margarite replied in a haughty and 
ftrrognnt tone, pretending lo consider himself independ- 

^ent in his eommand, and above all responsibility lo Don 
Diego or hia council. He was Bupported in his lone of 
defiance by the kind of aristocratical party composed of 
the idle caTalicra of the colony, who had been deeply 
wounded in the pundonor, the proud punctilio so jealouE- 
ly guarded by a Spaniard, and aflectcd to look down 
wilh contempt upon the newly coined nobility of Don 
Diego, and to consider Columbus and his brothers mere 
mercenary and upstart foreigners. In addition to these 
partizans, Margarite had a powerful ally in his fellow 
coimtrymsu, Friar Boyle, the apo^lolital vicar for the 

' new world, an intriguing man, who had conceived a 

> violent hostility against the admiral, and had becomi- 
disgusted with liia mission to tlie wildeness. A cabal 
was soon formed of most of those who were disaffected 
to ibe admiral, and discontented with their abode in the 
colony. Margarite and Friar Boyle acted as if possessed 
uf paramount authority; and, without consulting Don 
Diego or llie council, took possession of certain ships in 
the harbour, and set sail for Spain, with their adherents. 
Tliey were both favourites of the king, and deemed it 
would be an easy matter to justify their abandonment of 
their military and religious commands, by a pretended 
zeal for the public good, and a desire lo represent to the 
soTcreigns the disastrous state of the eolonyi and the ty- 
ranny and oppression of Columbus and his , hrothera- 
ThoB the first general and apostle of the New World set 

< lite flagrant example of unauthorized abandonment of 
ihetr posts- 
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The departure of Margariie left the wmy witiiout » 
head ; the soldiers now roved about in bands, or singly, 
according to their caprice, indulging in sitl kinds of ex- 
eesecfl. The natives, indignant at having tb^ bospilali- 
(y thus requited, refused any longer lo furnish them with 
food i the Spaniards, therefore, seized upon proTisions 
wherever they could be found, conunitling, at the same 
time, many acts of wanton violence. At length the In- 
dians were roused to resentment, and from confiding and 
liospitable liosts, were converted into vindictive enemies. 
They slew the Spaniards wherever ihey could surprisf 
them singly or in small parties ; and Guatiguana, caciqUr 
of a large town on the Grand River, put to death leu 
soldiers whs were quartered in his town, set tire to a 
house in which forty sick Spaniards were lodged, and 
even held a small fortress called Magdalena, recently 
built in the vcga, in a state of siege, insomuch, that the 
commander had to shut himself op within his walls, until 
relief shoutd-arrive from the settlement. 

The~ most formidable enemy of the Spaniards wa» 
Caonabo, the Carib cacique of the mountains. He had 
natural talents for war, great sagacity, a proud and dar- 
ing spirit to urge him on, three valiant brothers to assist 
him, and a numerciia tribe at his command. He had 
been enraged at seeing the fortress of St. Thomaa erect- 
ed in the very centre of biff dominions ; and finding by 
!iis spies that the garrison was reduced to hut fifty men, 
and the army of Magarile dismembered, he thought the 
time had arrived to strike a signitl blow, and to repeal 
the horrors whiiih he had wreaked upon La Navidad. 

The wily cacique, howfever, had a different kind of 
enemy to deal with in the commander of St. ThumaK > 
.\lonzo de Ojeda deserves particular notiue as ft specimen 
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of the Bitigular characters which arose among the Spanish 
discoverera. He had been schooled in Mooriah warfare, 
nod of course rersed in all kinds of military stratagemE- 
Naturally of a raah and fiery spirit, his courage w>» 
heightened by superstition. Having never received a 



ground in hia numerous quarrela and 
ridered himsOlf under the special protection of the hoi} 
Virgin, and that no weapon had power to harm him. He 
had a small Flemish painting of the Virgin, which hi- 
curried constantly with hira; in his marches he bore ii 
in his knapsack, and would ollen take it out, fix it agaiosi 
a tree, and address his prayers to his military patroness. 
In a word, he swore by the Virgin; he invoked the Vir- 
gin either in brawl or battle ; and under faicoiir of thi- 
Virgin h* was ready for any enterprise or. adventure. 
Such was Alonzo, de Ojeda, bigoted in devoUon, 
less in life, fearless in spirit, hke man^ of dlli 
Spanish cavaliers of thnse days. 

Having reconnoilered ihe fortress of Si, Thomas, 
Caonabo assembled ten thousand warriors, armed witii 
war clubs, bows and arrows, and lances, hardened in the 
fire, and led them secretly through Uie forests, thinkii 
to surprise Ojeda, but found him warily drawn up will 
Ills fortress, which was built upon a hill, and nearly 
rounded by a river. Caonabo then held the fortress 
siege for thirty days, and reduced it lo great distress. 
He lost many of his bravest warriors, however, by iht- 
impcluoiis sallies of Ojeda; others grew wenryof the siege 
atkd returned home. He at lenglii relinquished the at- 
tempt, ajjd retired, filled with admiration of the prowess 
of Ojeda. 

The restlcgs chieftain now endeavoured to form a 
igve of the principal caciques of the island to iniile 
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tbeir forces, surprise the eettlement Af Isabella, 
massacre the Spaniards whereTcr Ihey could be fou__ 
To explain this combination, it is necessary to slatettel 
internal distribution of the island. It was diviilei] into ' 
five dommlns, each governed by a sovereign cacique of 
absolnte and hereditary powers, having many inferior 
caciques tributary lo him. The roost impytant domain 
comprised the middle part of the royal vega, and was 
governed by Guarionex. The second was Marion, un- 
d« the sway of Guacanagari, on w;huse coast Columbus 
hftd been wrecked. The third was Maguana, which in- 
cluded the gold mines of Cibao, and was under the sway 
of Caonabo. The fourth was Xarugua, at the western 
end of tlie ialund, the most populous and eKteusive of 
all. The sovereign was named Bebeehio. The fifth 
domain was Higupy, and occupied the whole eastern 
part of the island, but had not as yet been visited by tht 
Spaniards. The name of the cacique was Cotabaaama. 
Three of these sovereign caciques readily entered into 
the league with Caonabo, for the profligate conduct ol 
the Spaniards had inspired hostility even in remote parts 
of Uie island, which had never been visited by them. 
The league, however, met with unevpecied opposition 
from the fifth cacique, Guacanagari. He not merely re- 
fused to join the conspiracy, but entertained a hundreii 
Spaniards in hia territory, supplying ail their waDle will] 
Ilia accustomed generosity. This drew upon him the 
odium anil hostility of his fellow caciques, who inflicted 
on him various injuries and indignities. Behechio killed 
one of his wives, and Caonabo carried another away 
captive. Nothing, however, cguld shake llie devotion 
ef Guacanagari to the Spaniards ; and as his dominiong^ 
lay immediately adjacent to the scltlcmeni, liis 
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Hpin in the conspiracy prevented il from being immedi- 

^^H^ carried into effect. 

HP Such WM the critical atate to which the affairs of the 
islanti had been reduced, and such the bitter hoatility en- 
geudered among its kind and gentle inhabilanta, during 
tiie absence of Columbus. Immediately on his return, 
and while he was yet confined to his bed, Guacanagari 
visited him, and revealed to him all ihe designs of the 
confederate caciques, offering to lead his subjects to the 
field, and to fight by the side of the Spaniards. Colum- 
bus had always retained a deep sense of the ancient 
kindness of Guacanagari, and was rejoiced to have all 
suspicion of his good faith thoa effectually dispelle*'. 
Their former amicable intercourse was renewed, and the 
chieftain ever continued to evince an affectionate re,ve- 
rence for the admiral. 

Coimnbus considered the confederacy of tlie caciques 
tis but imperfectly formed, and trusted that, from their 
want of skill and experience in warfare, their planr^ 
mieht easily be disconcerted. He was too ill to take the 
deli in person, his brother Diego was not of a mihtary 
character, and Bartholomew was yet a stranger among 
ihe Spaniards, and regarded with jealousy. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to proceed against the Indians in detail, 
attacking some, conciliating others, and securing others 
by stratagem. 

A small force was accordingly sent to relieve Fori 
Magdslena, which was beleaguered by Guatiguana, the 
cacique of the Grand River, who had massacred the 
Spaniards quartered in his town. He was driven from 
before the fortress, his country laid waste, and many of 
> alain, but the chieftain made his escape. 
Ae^he was tributary to Guarionex. ihc soverciiiu of ilic 
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lOyal vege. care was taken to explain to that powerAil 
caciqne, that this was an act of mere indiWdual pnnish- 
Olent, not of general hosliliCy. Guarionex was of & 
quiet and placable diapOEition ; he was easily Boothe<l 
and won to friendship; and, to link Iiim in some degree to 
the Spanish interest, Columbus prevailed upon liim to 
give Ilia daughter in marriage to the converted Lucayan, 
who had been baptized in Spain by the name of Diego 
Colon, and who was devoted to the admiral. He gained 
permission from him also to erect a fortress in the muiafr 
of his territories, which he named Fort Conception. 

The most formidable enemy remained to be dispoaec ' 
of, which was Caonabo ; lo make war upon this fierce 
and subtle chieftain in the depths of his wild woodland ter- 
Titory, and among the fastnesses of his mountains, wouki 
have been a work of lime, peril, and uncertain iesue- 
111 the mean while the settlements would never be safe . 
from liis secret covbinations, and daring enterpriaes, 
nor coujd the mines be worked with security, as ihey 
Jay in his neighbourhood. ' While perplexed on this sub- 
jecti' Columbus was relieved by a proposition of Alonao 
de Ojeda, who undertook to bring the Carib chieftain 
either a friend or captive to llie settlement. 

ChooeiDg ten hold and hardy followers, welt arned 
and well mounted, and invoking the protection Af his 
patroness tile Virgin, Ojeda plunged into the forest, 
and making bis way above sixty leagues into the wild 
territories of Caonabo, appeared feartesGly before the 
caciqiie in one of his most populous towns, professing to 
i^ome on an amicable embassy from the admiral. He 
was well received by Caonabo, who liad tried him in 
battle, and had conceived a warrior's admiration of .him. 
The free dauntless ticportraenl, great personal strength, i 
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and agility and surprising adroitoeaa of OjeUa, in tSU 

» manly and warlike eiterdses, were calculated to charm a 
ravage, and rood made him a favourite with Caoiiabo- 
Be used nil hie influence to prevail upon the eacique to 
repair to Isabella, and enter into a treaty with Colmnbu?, 
offering lim, it is said, m an inducement, the bell of tlie 
church at the harbour, which was an object of great 
wonder and admiration to the Indians. 
^L- The cacique at length Consented; but when the timp 
^^Hfeame to depart, Ojcda beheld mth snrpriee a powerful 
^^Hirmy ready to march. He remonstrated on taking such 
^^^p force on a mere friendly viail, to which the racitfue 
^^Hroudly replied, " that it was not befitting a great prince 
^^^ike him to go forth scantily guarded." Ojeda feared 
some sinister design, and, to outwit (he cacique, had 
resort to a stratagem which has the air of a romantic 
fablo, but is recorded by all the rotemporary historians. 
and accords with the adcenltirous and estraragnnt cha- 
racter of the man, and the wild stratagems incident lo 
indian warfare. 

»^ Aa the army had halted one day near the River Yegna, 
Ojeda produced a set of manacles of polished steel, fin 
highly burnished that they looked like silver. These hil 
aSBWed Cftoaabo were ornamenta warn by the Caslilian 
monarchs on high festivities, and were sent as a present 
10 him. He proposed that Caonabo shoiUd bathe in the 
river, after which he should he decorated with these 
ornaments, mounted on the horse of Ojeda, and return 
in'the state of a Spanish monarch lo astonish his subjects. 
I The cacique was dazzled with (he splendour of the 
^hacMes, and pleased with the idea of bestriding one of 
lliose tremendous animals so dreaded by his countrymen. 
He balhed in the river, moimtcd behind Ojeda, and the 
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shackles were adjusted. The Spaniards then praiuvO 
ftmong the astonished saTages, and made a wide sweep 
into the forest, until the trees concealed them from sight. 
They then drew their swords, closed round Caonabo, 
and it||Ba(encd him uith instant death, if he made the 
least noise or resistance. They bound him wTth cords 
10 Ojeda to prevent his fnlUng or eflccting an escape, 
then pulling spurs lo their horses, ihey dashed across 
the Yegua, made otT through the woods with their prize, 
and, after a long, rugged, and perilous journey, entered 
Isabella in triumph; Ojeda bringing the wild Indian 
rhieflain bound behind hira a captive. 

Columbus could not refrain from expressing liis great 
salisfartion when this dangerous foe was delivered into 
ills hands. The haug;hty Curib met him with a lofty and 
unsubdued air, dindnining to conciliate him by submis- 
sion, or to deprecate his vengeance for-hia massacre of 
the garrison of La Navidad. He even boasted that he 
had secretly reconnoiterod Isabella, with the design of 
wreaking on it the same destruction. He never erinced 
the least animosity against Ojeda for the artifice by 
which he iiad been captured. He looked upon it as the 
exploit of a master spirit, to pounce upon him, and b^^^ 
him off in this hawk-like manner, from the veiy midst 
of his fighting men, for there is nothing that an indian 
more admires in warfare then a deep laid and well exe- 
cuted strctagem. Whenever Columbus entered the pri- 
son of Caonabo, ell present rose according to custom, 
and payed him reverence. The cacique alone remained 
sitting. On the contrary, when Ojeda entered, though 
small in person, and without external state, Caonabn im- 
mediately rose and saluted him with profound respeeL 
On being asked the reason of this, the proud Cnrih 
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replied, tlial the adminil bad never dared to come per- 
Ronally to his dominions and capture him ; it was only 
through the valour of Ojeda he was hii prisoner ; to thf 
latter alone, therefore, he should pay reTerence. 
I Colurobua, though struck will) (he natural heroism of 
[this savage, considered him loo dangerous an enemy to. 
be left at large. He maintained him, therefore, a close 
prisoner in a part of his own dwelling, unlil he could 
be shipped to Spain, but treated him with great kindness 
and respect. One of the brother's of the cacique as- 
sembled an army in hopes of surprising the fortress of 
St- Thomas, and capturing a number of Spaniards, for 
whom he might obtain Caonabo in exchange ;.hut Ojeda 
received ialelligence of his design, and coming upou 
him suddenly, attacked him with his little troop of horse, 
routed his army, killed many of his warrior!<, and took 
him prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Battle of the Vega. Imposition nf tribute. [1494.] 



1 



Tbe arrival of four ships about this time, commanded 
by Antonio Torres, bringing out a physician and apotheca- 
ry, various mechanics, millers, and husbandmen, and an 
ample supply of prorisions, difiiised universal joy [tmong 
the suffering Spaniards. Columbus received a highly 
dalteriug letter from the sovereigns, approving of all 
that he bad done, informing him that all diflcrences with 
Portugal had been amicably adjusted, and inviting him to 
■clurn to Spain, or to send some able pei-soii in his place, 
15 
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fumiahed with maps and charti, to be present at a con- 
ventioR for ailjnsting the dividing line of diacovciy be- 
tween the two powers. Columbus hastened the return 
of the ships, sending his brother Diego to attend the con- 
vention, and to counteract the misrepresentations wliicii 
)ie WBH aware had been sent home of his conduct, and 
which would be enforced by Margarite and Friar Boyle. 
He remillei), by the ships, all the gold he could collect, 
with specimens of fruits and valuable plants, and fire 
hiuidred indian captives, to be sold aa slaTes in Seville. 
ft is painful to find the glory of Columbus sullied by such 
violations of the laws of humanity, but the customs of 
the times must plead his apology. In the recent dis- 
coveries along the coast of Ajrtca, the traffic in slaves 
bad formed one of the greatest sources of profit ; and in 
the wars with the enlightened and highly civilized Moors 
of Granada, the Spaniards were accustomed to make 
slaves of their prisoners. Columbus was goaded on, 
likewise, by the misrepresentations of his enemies, to 
try every means of indemnifying the sovereigns for the 
expenses of his enterprises, and to produce them a re- 
venue from the countries he had discovered. 

The sdmiral had now recovered his health, and the 
colonists were in some degree refreshed and invi^rated 
by the supplies brought by the ships, when Guacanagari 
bronght intelligence that the allied caciques, headed by 
Manicaotex, brother and successor to Caonabo, bad as- 
sembled all their forces in the vega, wiUiin two days 
march of Isabella, with an intention of making a grand 
assault upon the settlement. Columbus immediately de 
termined to carry the war into the territories of the eiie- 
mf, rather than wait for it to be brought to his door. 
. 17l& whole sound and effective force he could muster 
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inAe present sicUy state of the colony, did not e: 
"two hundred infantry and twenty horse. There were 
twenty blood hounds also, animals scarcely less terrible 
to the Indians than the horses, and iiifinilely more de- 
structive. Guacanagari, also, brought his people into 
the field, but both he and his subjects weii^ of an unwar- 
like character ; the chief advantage of his co-operation 
was, that it completely severed him from hia fellow c; 
ciques, and secured him as an ally. 

It *a6 on the 27th of March, 1496, thai Columbus l 
sued forth from Isabella with his little artiiy, accompa- 
nied by his brother, the adelantado, who, advancing by 
rapid marches, arrived in the neighbourhuud of the ene- 
my, who were assembled in the vega, near to where the 
town of Santiago has since been built. The Indians 
were confident in their number, which is said to have 
amounted to one hundred thousand ; this is evidently an 
csuggeraiion, but the number was undoubtedly very 
great The adehntado arranged the mode of attack. The 
infantry, divided into email detachments, advanced sud- 
denly from various quarters, with great din of drums and 
trumpets, and a destructive discharge of fire arms. The 
Indians were struck with painc. An army seemed press- 
ing upon them from every quarter. Many were slain by 
the balls of the arquebuses, which seemed to burst with 
thunder aud lightning from the forests. In the height of 
their confusion, Alonzo de Ojeda charged impetuously on 
their main body, with his cavalry, bearing down and 
trampling them under foot, and dealing deadly blows 
with lance and sword. The blood houods were, at the 
same time, let loose, and ruahed upon the naked savages, 
.seizing them by the throat, dragging them to the earth, 
and tearing out their bowels. The battle, if such it might 
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be called, was of short duration. The Indians, ( 
whelmed, fled in every direction, with yells and howtings. 
Some clambered to the tops of rocks and precipices, 
from whence they made piteous sapptications and pro- 
mises of submission. Many were slain, many made 
prisoners, and the confederacy was, for the time, com- 
pletely broken up. 

Guacanagari had accompanied the Spaniards into the 
field, but he was little more than a spitictator of ihe buttle. 
His participation in the hostilities of the white men, 
however, was never forgiven by the other caciques, and 
he returned to his dominions, followed by the hatred and 
execrations of his countrymen. 

Columbus followed up his victory by making a millta- 
•"ry tour through various parts of the island, which were 
soon reduced to subjection. He then exerHsed what he 
considered the right of a conqueror, and impused tributes 
on the vanquished provinces. In those whirh possessed 
mines, each individual, aoove the age, of fourteen years, 
was obliged to ren4er, every three months, the measure 
of a Flemish hawk's bell of gold dusl." The caciques 
had to pay a much larger amount for their personal tri- 
bute. Manicaotex, the brother of Caonabo, retidered in, 
every three months, half a calabash of gold. In those 
provinces which produced no gold, each individual was 
obliged to furnish twenty-five pounds of cotton every 
three months. A copper medal, suspended altout the 
neck, was a proof that an Indian had paid his tribute ; 
any one found without such certificate, was liable to ar- 
rest and punishment. Various fortresses were erected in 
[he roost important places, so as to keep the Indians in 
''omplete subjection. 

* Equal in value to flilwn dollars of the pment time. 
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In this way ihe yoke of servitude was 6x«d upo& the ' 
island, and its thraldom completely insured. Deep des- 
pair now i'cll upnn the naiiveH, for they found a perpe- 
tual ta^k inflicted upon thum, enforced at stated and fre- 
quently recurring periods. Weak sod indolent by n» 
tuie, and brought up in tlie untasked idleness of their. ' 
Boft climate, and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed 
jkreferable to a life of toil and anxiety. They saw no end 
to this harassing evil, which hod so suddenly fallen upon 
them f no prospect of return to that roving independence 
aud ample leisure, so dear to the wild inhabitant of the 
ioresl. The pleasant life of the island was at an end : 
the dream in the shade by day ; the slumber, during the 
sultry noontide heat, by the fountain or the stream, or 
TUider the spreading palm tree ; and the song, the dance, ' 
and the game in die mellow evening, when summoned 
to their simple amusements by the rude Indian drum. 
Or, if ihey occasionally indulged in a national dance, af* 
ter a day of painful toil, tlie ballads to which they kept 
time were of a melancholy and plaintive character 
They spoke of die times that were past, before the while 
■Ben had introduced sorrow, and slavery, and weary la- 
bour among them ; and they rehearsed prophecies pre- 
tended to be handed down from their ancestors, fore- 
telling that strangers should come into their island, 
clothed in apparel,' with swords capable of cleaving a 
man asunder at a Wow, under whose yoke their nice 
should be subdued and pass away. These ballads, or 
areytos, theysangwithmoumful tunes and dolefnl voices, 
bewailing the loss of their Kberty and their painful ser- 
vitude. 

Thoy had flattered themselves, for a time, that the visifr 
<ft the strangers would be but temporary, antf ifal 
15* 
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spreading their ample sails, their ships would soon wall 
them back to Lheir home in the aky. in their simplicity 
they had repeatedly inquired of the Spaiiiarda when 
Ihey intended to return to Turey, or the heavena. All 
such hope was now at an endj and, tinding how vain was 
every attempt to deliver themselves from lheir invaders 
by warlike means, they now resorted to a forlorn and 
desperate alternative. Knowing that the Spaniards de- 
pended, in a great measure, for subsistence on the sup- 
plies which they Airnished them, ihey endeavoured to 
produce a famine. For this purpose, ihey destroyed 
their fields of maize, stripped the trees of their fruil, 
pulled up the yuca and other roots, and then fled to ihc 
mountains. 

The Bpaniards were indeed reduced to much distreiVf 
but were partially relieved by supplies from Bjiain. They 
pursued the natives to their mountain . retreats, huni«d 
them from one dreary fastness to another, until thou- 
sands perished in dens and caverns of famine and sick- 
ness, and the snrvivors yielding themselves up in despair, 
submitted humhly to the yoke. So deep an awe did they 
conceive of their conquerors, that it is said a Spaniard 
mi^I go singly and securely all over the island, and ihc 
natives would even transport him from place to place on 
their shoulders. 

Before passing on to other events, it may be proper 
here to notice the fate of Guacanagari, as he makes no 
further appearance in the course of this history. His 
friendship for the Spaniards severed him from his coun- 
trymen, but it did not exonerate him from the general 
noes of the island. At a time when Columbus was absent) 
the Spaniards exacted a tribute from him, which his peo- 
ple, with the common repugnance to labour, found it 
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diffieult and distressing to pay. Unable lo bear the 
murmurs of his subjects, the hostilities of hia fellow 
cnciques, the extortions of his ungrateful alliex, and the 
sight of the various miaeriea which he felt as if he had 
invoked upon his race, he retired to the mountains, where 
it is said he died obscurely and in misery. 

An attempt has been made by a Spanish historian to 
defame the character of this Indian prince ; but it is not 
fer Spaniards to exruse their own ingratitude by casting 
a siigma upon his name. He appears (o have always 
manifested townrds them that true friendship whicli 
shines brighteEl in the dark days of adversity. He might . 
have played a nobler part, in making a stand, with his 
brother caciques, to drive those intruders from hia native 
soil; but he appears to have been blinded by his admira- 
tion of them, and his personal altacliment to Columbus. 
lie was bountiful, hospitable, af!ectionatr, and )>ind 
jiearted ; competent to rule a genilc and unwarlike peo- 
ple in the happier days of the island, but unfitted, through 
the mildness of his nature, for the stern turmoil whicli 
followed the arrival of the while men. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



ArriDal oftlic commissioner A^uado. Discovert/ of tin 
gold mines of Hayna, [I49&.] 

Wkile Columbus was endeavouring to remedy the 
evils produced by the misconduct of iVTargarite ,ind his 
followers, that recreant commander, and his politic coad- 
jutor Friar Boyle, were busily undermining his repntatin 
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ill die court of Spain. They accused him of deceiving 
the sovereigns and [he public by extravagant deacrip- 
ttons of the countries he had discovered ; and of tyranny 
and oppressioD towarils the colonisis, compelling ex- 
cessive kib»ui during a time of sicliness and debility ; 
inflicting severe punishmcntB for the most trifling oflence, 
and heaping indignities on Spanish gentlemen of rank. 
They said nothing, however, of the exigencies which had 
railed for unusual labour; nor of the idleness and profli- 
gacy of the cummonBlty. which called for coercion and 
chastisement ; nor of the contumacy and cabals of the 
cavaliers, who liad been treated with indulgence rather 
than severity. These re pre h en ta [ions, being supported 
by many factious and discontented itilera who had re- 
turned from the colony, and enforced by people of rank 
coonected with the cavaliers, had a baneful effect upon 
the popularity of Columbust and his favour with the 
sovereigns. 

About this time a measure was adopted, which shows 
■he declining influence of the admiral. A proclamation 
was made on the 10th of April, giving general permis- 
sion to native born subjects to settle on the island of 
llispaniola, and to gu on private voyages of discovery 
and traflic to the New World. They were to pay cer- 
tain proportions of their profits [o the crown, aad to be 
subject to certain regulations. The privilege of an 
eighth of the tonnage was likewise secured to Columb'is, 
as admiral ; but he felt himself exceedingly aggric. ed at 
this permission being granted without his knowledge or 
consent, considering it an infringement of his rights, and 
u measure likely to disturb the course of regular discove 
ry by the lieenlious and predatory enterprises of reckless 
adventurers. 
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irtval of the ships commfiuded by Torres, bring- 
ing occounta of the voyage along the southern coasts of 
Cuba, supposed to be the continent of Asia, and speci- 
meua of gold, and the vegetable and animal produc- 
tions of the country, counterbalanced in some degree 
these unfovourable representations of Mnrgarite and 
[_Boyle. Still it was determined to send obi 
itolier to inquire into the alleged distresses of the colony,'' J 
conduct of Columbus, and one Juan Aguado was' 
i^pointcd for the purpose. He bad already been tq^ 
Bispaniola, and on returning had been strongly reeom^ J 
^tnended to roval favour by Columbus. In appointing f 
\ person, therefore, for whom the admiral appeared to havi 
a regard, and who was under obligations to him, 
sovereigns thought, perhaps, to soften the harshness o 
ehc measure. 

As to the five hundred slaves sent home in the ships of 
Torres, Isabella ordered a consultation of pious theolo' 
gians to determine, whether, having been taken in 
warfare, rheir sale as slaves would be justifiable 
sight of God. Much difference of opinion arose 
the divines on this important question ; whereupon the 
queen decided it according to the dictates of her con*' 
science and ber heart, and ordered thai the ladiai 
should be taken back to their native country. 

Juan de Aguado set sail from Spain towards 
of August with four caravals freighted with supplies, and 
Dtin Diego Colnmbus returned in this squadron 
paniola. Aguadi^ was one of those weak men whose 
fieads are turned by the least elevation. Though under 
obligations to Columbus, he forgot them all, and forgot 
.he nature and extent of his own c 
g Columbus absent in the interior of tl: 
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Ms anival, he acted as if ihe reigns of governinciit had 
been transferred into his hands. He paid no respect to 
Don Barlholomew, who had been placed in command by 
his brother during his absence, but, proclaiming his let- 
ter of credence by sound of trumpet, he proceeded to 
arrest varioua public officers, to call others to rigorons ac- 
count, and lo invite every one, who hadwrongsorgrtevan- 
ces tocomplainof.tocome forward boldly and make them 
known. Uc already regarded ColuiDbus as a crtmiDal. 
and intimated, and perhaps thought, that he was keeping 
at a distance llirough fear of his investigations. He 
even talked of setting oft" at the head of a body of horse 
lo arrest him. The whole community was in confusion; 
ihe downfall of tlie family of Columbus Was considered 
as arrived, and some thought the admiral would lose hie 
head. 

The news of the flirival and of the insolent conduct 
of Aguado reached Columbus in the interior of the island, 
and he immediately hastened to Isabella to give him a 
meeting. As every one knew the lofty spirit of Colum- 
bus, his high sense of his services, and hie jealous main- 
tenance of his ofiirial dignity, a violent esploeion was 
anlicipaled at the impending interview. The natural 
beat and impeluosity of Columbus, however, liad been 
ijuhdued by a life of trials, and he had learnt to bring his 
paseions into subjection to his judgment; he had too 
true an estimate of his own dignity, to enter into a con- 
test with a shallow boaster like Aguado : above all, he had 
a profound reverence for the authority of hia so^reigos, 
for, in his enthufliastic spirit, prone to deep feelings of 
reverence, loyalty was inferior only to religion. He 
revived Aguado, therefore, with the most grave and 
pimclUious courtesy, ordered his letter of credence to be 
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iclsiined by sound of tnimpel. and assured hi 
bis readiness to acquiesce in whatever might be tl 

of iiis soT«reign3. 
The moderation of Columbus was regarded by many, 
ttnd by Aguado himself, as a proof of his loss of moral 
courage. Every dastard spirit, who had any lurking ill 
will, any real or imaginary cause of complaint, now has- 
led to give it utterance. It waa a time of jubilee fo: 
Tenders : every culprit started up into an accuser : 
'ho by negligence or crime had incurred the 
wholesome penalties of the laws, was loud in his cla 
mours of oppression ; and all the ills of the colony, how- 
ever produced, were ascribed to the mal-admini strati on 
of the admiral. ' 

Aguado listened lo every accusation with ready ci 
dtility, and having collected information sufGcient, 
thought, to ensure the ruin of the admiral and his bro- 
thers, prepared to return lo Spain. Columbus resolved 
to do the same ; fi>r he felt that it was lime to appear at 
court, to vindicate his conduct from the mis re pre so nta- 
lions of bis enemies, and to explain ihe causes of the dia 
tresses of the colony, and of the disappointments with 
respect to revenue, which lie feared might rii.-rourage thi 
prosecution of his discoveries. 

When the ships were ready to depart, a Icrribl 
storm swept the island j it was one of those awful wh 
ivinds which occasionally rage within the Uopics, 
which were called " Uricans" by the Indians, a namt 
which they still retain. Three of the ships at anchor in 
the harbour were sunk by it, with all who were on 
board ; others were dashed against each other, and driven 
mere wrecks upon the shore. The Indiana were over- 
'helmed with astonishment and dismay. fi>r never ii> 
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ihdr memory, or in die traditions of their aaceslor;<, hail 
they known so treiaendous a storm. They believed that 
the Deily had sent it in puiriehment o/ the crnellies and 
crimes of the white men, and declared that this people 
moved the very air, the water, and the earth, to dis- 
turb their tranquil hfe, and to desolate their island. 

The departure of Columbus, and of Aguado, was dc- 
hyeii until one of liie shattered vesacis, the NiBa, 
coukl be repaired, and another constructed out of thi; 
fragments of the wreciia. In the mean lime, iaformatioii 
W«s received of rich mines in the interior of the island. 
A young Arragonian, named Miguel Diaz, in the service 
of llie adelantado, having wounded a companion in a 
quarrel, fled from the settlement, and took refuge in u 
village, on the south side of the islaod, near the mouth 
of the River Ozema, where the city of San Domingo has 
since been built. The village was governed by u female 
cacique, who became attached to the young Arraggnian, 
and to keep him with her, informed him of certuin gold 
mines in the neighbourhood, advising him to persuade 
hia countrymen to come and settle there. Diaz hasten- 
ed back with the infarinalion to the settlement, trusting 
it would make his peace with the adelantado. lie was 
aot mistaken. No tidings could have come more oppor- 
luuely, for if true, tboy would furnish the admiral with 
the moat elTcctnal means of silencing the cavils of hix 
enemiea. 

The nJelantado immediately set out in company with 
Diiui and his indinu guides. He was conducted to the 
banks of a river called the Hayna, where he (bund gold hi 
greater ifnniititics, and hirger panicles, than even in tlie 
rich province of Cibao, and observed several excavation!, 
where it appeared as if mines had been worked in 
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loient times. Columbus wds oveijoyed at tlie sight < 
I specimens, brouglil back by the adelaiitado, 
iurprtsed to hear of the excavalions, as the indians 
?9sed no knowledge of mining, and merely picked 
p llie gold from the surface of the soil, on the beda of 
the rivers. The circumstance gave rise to one of his 
usual veins of visionary speculation. He had already 
surmised that Hispaniola might be the ancient Ophir ; 
^ now fancied he had discovered the' Identical mine? 
whence King Solomon had procured his great sup- 
s of gold for the building of the temple of Jerusalem. 
fie gave orders thai a fortress should be immediately 
erecled in the vicinity of the mines, and that they should 
be diligently worJted ; and he now looked forward vritii 
_ ^eontidence to his return to Spain, the bearer of such j 

r 
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tetura of Columbus to Spa^ 
Voyage. 



t. Preparations for a 
[1496.] 



V caraval, the Santa Cruz, being finished a 
the Nina repaired, Columbus gave the command oi 1 
island during his absence to hie brother Don Barti 
~ ', with the title of adelanlado ; he then embarketf 
Sard of one oi' the caravals, and Agnado in the other- . 
e vessels were crowded with two hundred and twenty 
c passengers, the sick, the idle, the profligate and fac- 
I of the colony. Never did a more miserable and 
lapptrinted cww return fVom a land of promise. 
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There were thirty indians also on board, and among 
iliem the once redoubtable Caonabo, together wUh one 
Kil his brothers, and a nephew ; llie admiral had promised 
lo restore them to their eounlry, and their power, after 
having presented them to the eoYercigna ; trusting by 
bind treatment, and a display of the wonders of Spain, 
to conquer their hostility, and concert them into impor- 
s for the quiet subjugation of the island. 
as yet but little experienced in the navigation uf 
9, Columbus, instead of working up to (he north- 
as to fall in with' tlie tract of westerly winds, 
asterly course on leaving the island. The con- 
s that his voyage was a toilsome and tedious 
struggle against the trade winds and calms which prevail' 
between the trojiicH, Though he sailed on the 10th of 
March, yet on (he 6lh of April, he was still in the vicinity 
of the Carribbee islands, and had to touch at Guadaloupe 
lo procure provisions. 

They were attacked by the fierce natives, but pot them 
lo night, and took several of them prisoners, among 
whom was a resolute heroine, the wife of a cacique, who 
was captured in the act of strangling a Spatiiard who hnii 
iruraued her. When Columbus departed from the island, 
he dismissed ul! the prisoners with presents. The fe- 
male cacique alone refused lo go on ahore. She had 
conceived a passion for Caonabo, having found out that 
he was a Carib, and she had been won by the story 
gathered from tile other indians, of his great valour and 
ilia misfortunes. In the course of the voyage, however, 
the nntbrliinate Caonabo expired. He maintained hitfC 
liaughfy nature lo the last, for his death is principal^iH 
ascribed lu the morbid melancholy of a proud but broltf^ 
spirit. His fiilr furnishes on a liarrnw scale a pictu^ 
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tfthe fallacy of human greatness. When the Spaniard 

Arrived on the coast of Hayli, their iiuag;inadoiis 
fcrc inflamed with rumotirs of a magnificent prince, 
inng the mountains, the lord of the golden bouse, the 
n of the mines of Cibao ; but a short time hail 
I, and he was a naked and moody prisoner on llic 
feck of one of their camrals, with none but one of hi;- 
ild native heroines to aympathize in his misfur- 
""fencs. All hia importance vanished with hi* freedom : 
any mention is made of him during his captivity ; 
and tviib innate qualities of a high and heroic nature, he- 
perished with the obscurity (if >ne of llie rulgar. 

Columbus left Guadaloupeon tlic 20ih of April, stiU 
■ working his way against the whole current of the tradi' 
winds. By the 20th of May, but a portion of the voy- 
age-was performed, yet thn proviaions wer^ so much ex- 
hausted that every one was put on on allowance of six 
oiincea of bread, and a pint and s half of water. By ihe 
beginning of June (htore was stt absolute famine on board 
of the sliips, and some proposed tliat tbuy should kill 
and eat their Indian prisoners, or throw them into the 
tea as so many uaeless moutlu. Nothing but tlic absolute 
authority of Columbus prevented this last counsel froui 
■ being adopted. He represented thai the Indiana werp- 
iheir fellow beings, some of them Christians liko them- 
selves, and all entitled to similar irealment. He exhort- 
«d them to a little patience, assqriag them tliat thtty 
vould soon make laud, as, according to his reckontng, 
Biey could not be far from Capo St. Vi ~" 

at his words, for they believed thei 
f from their desired haven. The nest morning, how- 
^'proved the correctness of his calculations for lliey 
'0 the very land lie had predicted. 
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Ou the I!lh of June the vessels anchored in iJUe h^' 
of Cadiz. When the motley crowd of fliariners ami ad< 
treninrers, who had sailed from this reiy port with such 
aanguine expectations, disembarked froin the vessels, 
instead of a joyous crew, bounding on shore, flushed 
with success, and rich with the spoils of the golden 
Indiefl, a feeble train of wretched men crawled forth, 
emaciated by the diseases of the colony and the hard- 
ships of the voyage ; who carried in their yellow coun- 
tenauces, says an old wriLer, a mockery of that gold 
which bod been the object of iheir search, and who had 
-nothing to relate of the New World, but tales of sick- 
ness, poverty, and dis»ppointtnen[. 

The appearance of Columbus himself was a kind oC 
comment on his fortunes. Either consideriog himself 
in disgrace with the sovereigns, or haviuj; made some 
penitential vow, he was clad in the habit of a Francis- 
can monk, girded with a eord, and he had sullered his 
beard to grow like the friars tff that order. Bm how- 
ever humUe he might lie io his own personal appear- 
ance, hH Hkdeuvourcd to keep alive the public interest in 
hia ducovcriCB- On hia way tu Burgos to meet the 
sovenigna, he made a studious display of the coronets, 
collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, which he 
had brought from the new world. He carried with him, 
aleOf several Indians, decorated with glittering orna- 
ments, and among tbem the brother of Caonabo, on 
whom he put a massive collar and chain of gold, weigh- 
ing six hundred castillanos,* as being cacique of the 
golden country of Cibao. 

The reception of Columlmg by the sovereigns, was 
'liffeient from what ho had anticipated, for he was treated 
_ *Equiviilenl to 3196 dolliLrB of ilic prcHnl titar. 



Jril)i dialinguiahed favour, nor ivaa any uieiitictii i 
|*tftber of Ihe complaiiilB of Margaritc anil Boyle. Oi 
judicial intiuiries conducted by Aguado. However ibeae 
may have bad a trausient effect upon the miuda of the 
sovereigns, they were too conscious of hia greal deserlB, 
and of the extraordiaary difficulties of his situation, not to 
tolerate what they may haveeonsidered errors onhia part. 
Encouraged by iLe interest with which the sovereigns' 
listened to his account of his recent voyage along the 
coast of Cuba, burdering, as he supposed, on (he rich 
territories of the Grand Khan, and the discovery of the 
niiaea of Uayna, which he failed not to represent aa th» 
Ophir of the ancients; Columbus nov proposed a fur- 
llier enterprise, by which lie proniiaed to muhe yet more 
cxtensive diKcoveriea, and to annex a vast and unappro- 
priated portion of the continent of Asia to thei: 
nions. All he asked was eight ships, two to be diapatcfe 
ed to Hispaniola nith supplies, the remaiaing six to li 
[put under his command fur the voyage. 

The sovereigns readily promised to comply with Itij 

iequest, and were probably sincere in their ilitoiilions uf 

a i but in the performance of tlieir promiEe, Colum- 

was doomed to meet with intolerable delay. The 

IsHOurces of Spain at ibis moment were tasked to the 

Utmost by the ambition of Ferdinand, who lavished bI^h 

liis revenues in warlike enlerprises. While mainiaining tf 

contest of deep and artful policy with France, w{(h'tl 

ultimate aim of graeping the sceptre of Naples, he w 

laying the fomidation of a wide and powerful connesioi 

j* by the marriages of the royal children, who were n 

^L maturing in years. At this time rose that family aUian 

^Hvhich afterwards consolidated such an immense empire 

^^HfaJer'hij grandson and successor, Charles V. A 

^B 16* .' 

^ i ^L 
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These widely extended operations both of war und 
amity, put all the land and naval forces into reqitiaitioa. 
drained the royal treaaury, «nd engrossed the lime anJ 
thoughts of the sovereigns. It was not until the sprintf 
of 1497, that Isabella could find leisure to enter fully into 
ihe concerns of the new world. She then look llicm up 
with B spirit that showed she was determined to place 
tbeffi upon a Gubstantial foundation, as well as clearly to 
deHne the powers, and reward the Bervices of Columbos. 
To her protecting zeal all the provisions in favour of die 
latter must be altribulcd, for the king began to look 
coldly on him, and Fonseca, who had most influence in 
ihe affairs of the Indies, was his implacable enemy. As 
the expenses of the expeditions had hitherto exceeded 
the returns, Columbus was relieved of his eighth part 
of the cost of the past enterprises, and allowed an eighth 
of llie gross proceeds for the next three years, and a 
lentil of the net profits. He was allowed also to cslablisli 
a mayorazgo or entailed estate in his family, of which 
he immediately availed himself, devising his estate's to 
tus male descendants, with the express charge that his 
successor should never use any other title in signature 
Ihan simply "The Admiral." As he had felt aggrieved by 
iJlG royal license for general discovery, granted in 1406, 
it was annulled as itir as it might be prejudicial to his 
interests, or to -the previous ^ants made him by the 
crown. The titles and prerogatives of adelantado were 
likewise conferred upon Don Bartholomew, though tho 
king had at first been displeased with Columbus for in- 
vesting his brother with dignities which were only in the 
gift of the sovereign. 

While all these measures were taken for the inimediate_ 
gratification of rolumbu", others wer^ adopted forJ 
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I df the colony. The precise ntiniber of persons 
t fixed, who xrert to be sent lo Hispanioln, among 
!re BBverdl females, and regulntiona were made 
r their payment and support, anil for tlie diatributJon 
f lands among them to be diligently cnliivated. Tlie 
care was enjoined likewise by Isabella, in ihe 
religious inatniction of the natives, and the ututosi 
lenity in collecting the tributes imposed upon them. 
With respect to the government of the colony, also, il 
B generally reconimenderi, that, whenever the public 
kfrty did not require atem measures, there should be 
jtaBntfested a dispasiiiun to indulgent and easy rule. 
^ "Wlieo every intention was thus shown on the part of 
s crown to diapalch the expedition, unexpected difli- 
oae on the pari of the public. The charm wa& 
ttspeUed, which, in the preceding voyage, had made evcrj 
Adventurer crowd into the service of Columbus; tho 
lew found world, instead of a region of weallh and en- 
K'joyment, was now considered a land of poverly and 
disaster. To supply (he want of voluntary recruits, 
therefore, Columbus proposed to transport to Hispaniola 
for a limited term of years, all criminals condemned to 
baniahment or the galleys, excepting snch as had com- 
mitted crimes of an atrocious nature. This pernicious 
measure shows the desperate alternative to which he 
(vas reduced by the reaction of public sentiment. Ii 
proved a fruitful source of misery and disaster to the 
colony ; and having frequently been adopted by various 
nations, whose superior experience should hare taughi 
them better, has proved the bane of many a rising settle- 
ment. 
^^K Notwithstanding all these expedients, and the urgent 
^^■toresF Hint ions of Columbus, of the sufTeiiiiigs to whicb 
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ibe colony must be reduced for waDi qJ' supplier, it huh 
not iinlil the beginning of 1498, thai the two ships were 
dispatched to Hispaniola under the conimand of Fedro 
Fernandez Coronal. A still further delay oceuired in 
filling out the six ships, that were to bear Columbus on 
his Toyage of djscoTery. Hia cold blooded enemy Fon- 
seca, who was now bishop of Badajoz, having the supor- 
inlendance of Indian afiairs, was enabled to impede and 
relnrd all his plans. Tbc various officers and agents 
employed in ihe concerns of the armament, were most 
of ihem dependants and minions of the bishop, u>d 
sought to gratify him, by throwing all kinds of difficiil- 
ttos in the way of Columbus, treating him with that 
arrogance which petty and ignoble men in place arc 
prone to exercise, when Ibey think they can Jo so with 
impunity. So wearied and disheartened did he become 
by these delays, and by the prejudices of the fickle pub- 
He, thai he at one lime thought of abandoning bis dis- 
toveriea altogether. 

The insolence of these worthless men, harassed him 
lo the last momenl of bis sojourn in Spain, and followed 
bim to the water's edge. One of the most noisy and 
preanming was one Xiracno de Breviesca, treasurer of 
FonsecB, s converted Jew or Moor, and a man of impn- 
deut front and unbridled tongue, who echoing the senli- 
uienls of Ilia patron the bishop, had been loud in hia • 
abuse of the admiral and his enterprises. 

At the very lime that Columbus was on the point ol' 
embarking, he was assailed by the insolence of this Xi- 
meno. Forgetiing, in the hurry and indignation of ihc 
moment, his usual self command, he struck ttie despicable 
uJnion to ihe carih, and spurned him with his fool, senl- 
ing in this nnguardcd paroxysm the accumulated grie& 
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^^Hnd TeutioDs, which had long rankled in bis heart. 

^^^Vhis tnuiaport of passion, so unusual in his well govern- 

^^^d temper, was arttully made use of by Fonseca, and 
others ol' his enemies, to injure hira in the royal favour. 
The personal cosiigation of a public officer was reprc- 
flcnted as a flugrant instance of his vindictive temper, 
and a corroboration of the charges of cruelly and op- 
pression, sent home from the colony; and we are assured 
that ceriaio hurailiaiing mcaGures shorrjy aflerwards 
adopted towards him, were in consequence of the effect 
produced upon the sovereigns by these misrepresenta- 
tions. Columbus himself deeply regretted his indiade- 
tion, and foresaw the invidious use lliai would be maJc 
of it. It would be difficult to make, with equal brevity, 
a more direct and allecting appeal than that contaiuBd 
in one of bis letters, wherein he alludes to thi: 
He entreats the sovereigns not to let it be wreated- 
his injury in their opinion ; but to remember, wium 

'! thing should W said lo bis disparagement, that he 

I 

I 



CHAPTER XX?II. 



Discovery of lYinidad and the coast of Paria,. Arrivaii 
at San Domingo. [1496.] 



On the 30th of May, 1498, Ckdumbus set sail from the 
port of San Lucar de Barraineda, with a squadron of 
six vessels, on his tliird voyage of discovery. 

C considerations, he was iuduced to take a dilTeient 
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iiis fKceding voyage, when he coaeteii the southern ■ 
of Cuba, under the belief thai it was the contin«nl of 
Ana, he had observed thai it' «wepi off to the south. 
He had gathered informatioD frora the natives of the 
Canibbee Islands, also, which induced him to believe thai 
a great tract of the mainland lay lo the-'soulh of the 
connlricH he had already discovered. It was his opinion, 
in which he had been strengthened by a letter, written 
10 hiin at the command of the queen, by one Jayme F«r- 
rtT, an eminent and learned lapidary, deeply instructed 
in geography, and who had made many voyagea to Ac 
ea^ that the rarest productions of nature, such as gold, 
precious stones, drugs, and spices, were to be found in 
the regions about the equator, where the iubabitanls 
were, black, or darkly coloured, like the Africans under 
the liOe. He proposed, therefore, lo take his departure 
from tile Cape de Verile Islands, Hailing lo the Boutliweai 
OUtil be should come under the equinoctial line, then lo 
steer directly westward, with the favour of the trade winds. 
Having touched at the islands of Porto ban to and Ma- 
deira, to take in wood and waler, he continued his course 
to the Canary Islands, from whence he dispatched three 
of liie ships direct for Hispauiolu, with Hupplies for the 
colony, Wilh the remaining ihree he prosecuted his 
voyage towards the Cape de Verde Islands. .The ship 
in whicli he sailed was decked, the other two were mer- , 
chant caravals. As he advanced within the tropics, the 
change of climatfl, and the close and sultry weather, 
brought on a severe attack of the gout, accompanied by 
a violent fever ; but he still enjoyed the full possession 
of his (acuities, and continued to keep his reckoning and 
make his observations with hi^ usual vigilance and mi- 
nuteness. 
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Bie &tli of July, he took his departure from the 
: Verde Islands, and steered lo the south west 
arrived, according to his observations, in the 
. fiiUi degree of north latitude. Here the wind suddenly 
fell, and a dead, sultry ralm, succeeded. The air was 
like a fnrnace, the tar mehed from the sides of the ships, 
the seams yawned, the salt meal became putrid, the wheat 
was parched as if witli Hre, some of (he wine and water 
casks hurst, and tlie heat in the holds of the vessels was 
so sufTocaling that no one could remain below to prevent 
the damage that wtis taking place among- the sea stores. 
The mariners lost all strength and spirits. It seemed as 
if the old fable of the torrid zone was about to be reali- 
zed, and that they were approaching a fiery region, 
where it would be imposaiblc lo exist. It is true, ihc 
heavens became overcast, and there were drizzling 
showers, but the atmosphere was close and stifling, and 
ihere was that combination of heat and moisture which 
■ relaxes all the energies of the human frame. 
^^L A continuation of this weather, together with the re- 
^^B Dions trances of his crew, and his extreme suffering from 
^^^^e gout, ultimately induced him lo alter his route, and 
r*- stand to the northwest, in hopes of falling in with the 
Carribbee Islands, where he might repair his ships, and 
obtain water and provisions. After sailihg some dis- 
tance in this direction, through an ordeal of heats and 
calms, and murky,, stifling atmosphere, the ships all al 
once emerged into a genial region ; a pleasant, cooling 
breeze played over the sea, and gently iilled their sails : 
llie sky become serene and clear, and the sun shone 
forth wllh all its splendour, but no longer with a burn- 
Ling heM- * 

On the 31 St of July, when there was not above a cask 
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manner, i 
£0 Perez, descried, fVooi ihe maat head, three n 
rising above [he horizon. As Ihe ships drew nearer, thesf 
iHountaius proved to be united at the base. Columbus. 
therefore, from a religions association u( ideas, gave this 
island the name of La Trinidad, which it continues to 
bear at tlie present day. 

Shaping his course for this island, he approached its 
eastern estremilj', to which he gave the name of Ponia 
de Galera, from a rock in the sea which resembled a gal- 
ley under sail. He then coasted along the eouthem 
shore, between Trinidad and llie main land, which he 
beheld on the south, stretching to the distance of more 
than twenty leagues. It was that low tract of coast ii|- 
lersected by the numerous branches of the Orinoco; but 
tfie admiral supposing it to be an island, gave it the name 
of La Isia Santa ; tittle imagining that he now, for the finl 
time, beheld that continent, that Terra Firma', which had 
been the object of laa earnest search. 

He was for several days coasting the island of Trini- 
dad, and exploring the great gulf of Paria, which lies 
behind it, fancying himself among islands, and that he 
must find a passage to the open ocean, by keeping lo 
the bottom of the gulf. During this time, he was nearly 
swept from his anchors and thrown on shore by a sadden 
rush and swell of the sea, near Point Arenal, between 
Trinidad and the main land, caused, as is supposed, by 
the swelling of one of ihe rivers which flow into the gull' 
He landed on the inside of the long promontory of Pa. 
ria, wliich be mistook for an island, and had various in- 
terviews with the natives, from whom he procured great 
>|uantities of pearls, many of a fine size and quality. 

There wore several phenomena that surprised and per- 
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^exef Columbus in the course of hia Toyage along this 
, and which gave rise to speculatione, some in- 
geuious and others fnncifu]. He waa astoiiished at the 
vast body of freah water continually flowing into the 
Gulf of Paris, so as apparently to sweeten the wholt 
auiroiinding sea, and at the constant current which sel 
through it, which he supposed to be produced by some 
great river. He remarked, with wondering, alao, the 
difference between the climate, vegetation, and people o( 
these coastH, and those of the same parallel in Africa. 
There the heat was insupportable, and the land parched 
and Bterile, the inhabilanls were black, with crisped wool, 
ill shapcn, and of dull and brutal natures. Here, on tlie 
contrarj', although the sun was in Leo, he found the 
noontide heat moderate, tlie mornings and evenings « 
fresh and cool, the country green and fruitful, covered 
with beautiful forests, and watered by innumerable 
streams and fountains ; the people fairer than even thtise 
in the lands he had (Tiscovered further north, with long 
hair, well proportioned, and graceful forms, lively minds, 
and courageous spirits. In respect to the vast body of 
fresh water, he made one of his simple and great conclu- 
Such ft mighty stream could not be produced by 
Wt island ; it must be the outpouring of a continent. He 
now supposed, that the various tracts of land which he 
had beheld obout the gulf, were connected together, and 
continued to an immense distance to the south, far be- 
yond the equator, into that hemisphere hitherto unknown 
10 civilized man. As to the mild temperature of the 
climate, the fresh verdure of the country, and the com- 
parative fairness of the inhabitants. In a parallel so neat 
to the equator, he attributed it to the superior elevation 
of this part of the globe ; for, from a variety of circom- 
17 
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slancea, ingeniously but CTroncously reasoned upon, he 
inferred, thai philosophers hsd been mistaken in the form 
of the earth, which, inB(«»d of being a perfect sphere, he 
now concluded to be shaped like a pear, one part more 
elevated than the rest, rising into ihe purer regions of 
the air, shore the heutat and frosts, and storms of the 
lower parts of the earth. He imagined this apex to be 
situated about the eqviiioctisl line, in the interior of thit^ 
vast continent, which be considered the extremity of the 
east ; that on lliis summit, as it were, of the earth, was 
situated the terrestrial paradise ; and that the vast stream 
of fresh water, which poured into the Gulf of Paria, is- 
sued from the foimtain of the tree of life, in the midst of 
tlie garden of Eden. Extrara^nt as this speculation 
, may seem at llic present day, it was grounded on the 
writings of Ihe most sage and learned men of those times, 
among whom the situation of the terrestrial paradise had 
long been a subject of discussion and controversy, and 
by several of whom it was supposed to be on a vast 
mountain, in the remote parts of the east. 

The mind of Colujnbua was so possessed by these 
iheories, and he was so encouraged by tlie quantities of 
pearls which he had met with, for the first time in the 
new world, that he would gladly have followed up his 
discovery, not iloubling but that llie country would in- 
crease in the value of its productions as he approached 
the equator. Tlie sea stores of his ships, Jiowover, were 
almost exhausted, and the various supplies with which 
they were freighted for the colony, were in danger of 
spoiling. He was suffering, also, extremely in his healHi. 
Besides the gout, which had rendered him a cripple for 
the greater part of the voyage, he was afflicted by a com- 
plaint in his eyes, caused by fatigue and overwalching, 
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D almosl deprived him of sight. lie determined. 

|i therefore, to hasten to Hiapaniola, intending to repose 

' there from his fatigues, and recruit his healtli, while lie 

should seud his brother, the adebniado, to complete this 

important discovery. j 

On the 14tli of August, therefore, lie left the gulfe bj 
a narrow strait between the p^moDtory of Puriu and 
tlie island of Trinidad. Thfai Btr&it is beset with small 
inlands, and the currei^ which seta through the gulf k 
80 compressed between them as to cause a turbulent sea, 
with great foaming and roaring, aa if rushing over rocks 
and shoala. The admiral concaved himself in imminent 
danger of riijpwreck, when passing through thia strait, 
ivnd gave it the name of La Boca del Drago, or the 
\ . Mouth of the Dragon. After reconnoiteriiig the co«bI 
A to the westward, as far as the islands of Cubaga and 
Margarita) Bud convinced himself of its being a conti- 
nent, he bore away for Hispaniola, for the River Ozema, 
where he expected to find a new setllemenl, which he 
^V had instructecTliis brother to form in the neighbourhood 
^^ntfthe mines. He was borne far to the westward by the 
^^Bcurrenls, but at length reached his desired haven, where 
^^^ iia arrived, haggard, emaciated, and almost blind, and 
was received with open arms by the adelantado. The 
brothers were strongly attached to each other; Don 
Bartholomew had a great deference for the brilliant 
genius, the enlarged mind, and the commanding reputa- 
^ Lion of his brother ; while the latter placed great reli- 
ance, in times of difficulty, on the worldly knowledge, 
tlie indefatigable activity, and llie lionheartcd courage or 
tlie adelanUido. They had both, during their long sepa- 
ration, experienced the need of each oUter's aytnpa^y 
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CHAPTER XXTin. 

Administration of the Aielantado- 

CoLVUBtis had aniicipated a temporary repose fromliis 
(oils on arriving at Hbpaniola ; but a new scene of 
trouble and anxiety opened upon him, which was dceli- 
ned to affect all his future fortunes. To explain this, it is 
necessary to state the occurrences of the island during 
hia long detention in Spain. 

When he sailed for Europe in March, 1496, his brother. 
Don Bartholomew, immediately proceeded to execute 
Ills instructions, with respect to the gold mines of Hayna- 
Uc built a fortress in the neighbourhood, which he 
named SU Christoval, and another fortress not far off, 
on the eastern bank of a line river called the Ozcma, In 
ihe vicinity of the village inhabited by tlie female ca- 
dque, who had ftrsl given intelligence of the inines to 
Miguel Diaz. This fortress was ealleU 8au Domingo, 
«nd was ihe origin of the city, which still bears tbat 

Having gfarrisoned these fortresses, and made arrange- 
ments for working the miues, the indefatigable adelauta* 
do set out to visit the dominions of Behechio, which had 
uot as yet been reduced to obedience. This cacique, aF 
has been mentioned, reigned over Xaragua, a province 
comprising almost the whole of the west end of the 
island, including Cape Tiburon. It was oiie of the most 
populous and fertile districts. The inhabitants were 
finely formed, had a noble air, a more agreeable elent- 
lion, and more aoft and graceful manners, than the natives 
Mrl of the island. The Indians of Hayli 
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generally placed their elysium, or paradise of happy 
ipirils, in ihe delighlAil valleys that bordered the great 
]ske of Xarigaa. 

With Behechio, reeiiled Lis aisler Anacaona, wife of 
die late formidable Caonabo, one of the moit beautiful 
females in the island, of great natural grace and dignity. 
and superior intelligence ; her name in tJie Indian lan- 
guage signified Golden Flower- She had taken refuge 
with her brother, after the capture and ruin of her hus- 
band, but appears never to have entertained any vindic- 
tive feelings against the Spaniards, whom she regarded 
\vith great admiration as almost superhuman beings. On 
(he contrary, she counselled her brother, over whom 
she had great influence, to take warning by the fate of 
her husband, and to concihate their friendship. 

Don Bartholomew entered the province of Xaragua at 
the head of an armed band, putting his cavalry in the ad- 
vance, and marching wilh banners displayed, and the 
sound of drum and trumpet. Behechio met him with a 
numerous force, hut bein^ assured that he came merely 
on a friendly visit, he dismissed his army, and conducted 
the adclantaila to ids residence in a large town, near 
the deep bay called at present the Bight of Leagon. 

As they approached, thirty young females, of the ca- 
ciques household, beautifully formed, came forth to meet 
ihcm, waving palm branches, and dancing and singing- 
their areytos or traditionary ballads. When they came 
before Don Bartholemew, they knelt and laid their palm 
branches at fais feet. After these pame the beautiful 
Anacaona. reclining on a litter, borne by six Indian?. 
Hhe was lightly clad in a robe of various coloured cot- 
Ion, with a fragrant garland of red and while flowere 
round her head, and wreaths of the same round her neck 
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She received ibe Bdelanlodo with tliat i 
^nce and courtesy, for whieh ahe was celebrate 

For several days Don Bartholomew runBined in Xa' 
ra^B, entertained by the caciqae and lua aiater with ban- 
quets, national games and dances, and other festivities ; 
Then baving arranged for a periodical tribute to be paid 
in cotton, hemp, and caeaava bread, the productioifs of the 
sorrouoding country, he took a friendly leave of hie hos- 
pitable entertainers, and set out with his litllA trmy for 
Isabella. 

Ht found the settlement in a sickly state, and suffering 
from a scarcity of provisions; he distributed, therefore, 
all that were too feeble to labour or bear arms, into the 
interior, where they might have better air, and more 
abundant food ; and at the same time, he established a 
chaia of fortresses between Isabella and San Domingo. 
InBurreetions broke out among the natives of the vega, 
caused by their impatience of tribute, by the outrages of 
some of the Spaniards, and by a severe punishment in- 
flicted on certain Indiana, for the alleged violation of a 
chapel. Guariouex, a man naturally moderate and pacific, 
was persuaded by his brother caciques to take up arms, 
and a combination was formed among them to rise sud- 
denly upon the Spaniards, massacre them, and destroy 
Fort Conception, which was situated in the vega. The 
adelanlado received information of their conspiracy ; by 
a rapid and well concerted stratagem he surprised the 
leaders in the night, in a village in which tliey wore 
sleeping, and carried Ihem all off captive, seizing upon 
Guarionex with his own hand. He completed hb enter' 
prise with spirit, sagacity, and moderation. Informing 
himself of the particulars of the conspiracy, he pDniehed 
two caciques, the principal movers of it, with death, and 
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pardoned all the rest. Findingf, luorcover, lli^t Guarisi 
Hex had been chiefly incited to hostility by an outrage 
comntilted by a Spaniard on his favourite wifei he in- 
flicted punishment on tlie olfeniler. The heart of Gub- 
rionex waa aubdued by the uuexi>ected clemency of the 
adclaniado, and he made a speech to his subjecta in praise 
of the Spaniards. They listened to him with attention, 
and when he had concluded, bore him off on their shoul- 
ders with Bongs and shoula of joy, and for some time the 
tranquillity of tlie rega was restored. 

About this time, receiving information from Behet 
racique of Xara^a, thai hia tribute in cotton and pi 
visions was ready for delivery ; the adelaniado 
[here. Bl the head of hia forces, to receive it. So lar^ 
quantity of cotton and cassava bread waa coliect«d 
gether, that Don Bartholomew had to send to the aettl< 
ment of Isabella for a caraval to be freighted with il. 
the mean time, llie utmoet kindneaa waa lavished upon 
their guests by these gentle and generous people. The 
troubles which distracted the other parts of ..devoted 
l^ytt, had not yet reached this pleasant region; and 
when the Spaniards regarded the fertility and sweetness 
of the country, bordering on a tranquil sea, the kind- 
ness of the inhabitants, and the beauty of the womi 
they pronounced it a perfect paradise. 

When the caraval' arrived on tlie coast, it was vit 
by Anacaona and her brother, who regarded it with 
and wonder. At the sound of its cannon, and the sight 
of volimies of smoke bursting frem its aides, and rolling 
along the sea, they were struck with affiight, until re- 
assured by the adelantado. Their adrairatwa increased 
on entering on board ; but when the anchor was weigh- 
lils filled by a gentle breeze, and they behel 
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ihis vaat mass veering Oom side to side, apparently by 
its own will, and plajdng like a huge moaster on tht 
deep, the brother and sister remained gazing at cacli 
other in mute aatonishraent- 

While the adelanlado was thus absent quelling insur- 
rections, and making skilful arrangements for the pros- 
perity of the colony, and the advantage of the crown, 
new miBcIiiefs were fermenting in the factious seitlemeni 
of Isabella. The prime mover was FrancisM Roldan, 
it man who had been raised by Columbus from poverty 
md obscurity, and promoted from one ollice to another, 
until lie had appointed him alcalde mayor, or chief judge 
of the island. He was an uneducated man, but of strong 
natural talents, great assiduity, and intrepid impudence. 
He had seen his benefactor return to Spain, apparently 
under a cloud of disgrace, and, considering him a fallen 
man, began to devise how he nught profit by his down- 
fall. He was entrusted with an' office inferior only to 
that of tlic adelantado ; the brothers of Columbus were 
highly unpopular; he imagined it possible to ruin tttgaii 
both with the colonists and with the government atMli|ft 
and by dexterous management to work his way into a com- 
mand of the colony. For this purpose he mingled among 
the common people, threw out suggestions that the ad- 
miral was in disgrace, and would never return ; railed at 
the adelantado and Don Diego ns foreigners, who took 
no interest in their welfare, but used them merely as 
slaves to build . houses and fortresses for them, or to 
swell their state, and sAure their power as lliey marched 
about the island, enriching themselves with the epoili 
of the caciques. By these seditious iaoinuations, he ex- 
asperated their feelings to such a AegtiHl, that they at one 
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me formeil q conapiixcy to asaaesinate the adelantado, 

as happily disconcerted by accident. 
I ^Vlien the c&raval returned from Xaragua, laden with 
Worisions it was dismantled by order of Don Diego, 
bid dran^ up on the beach. Roldan immediately seized 
1 this eircumatance to awaken new sunpiwons. He 
said the true reason for dismantling the c&rova), wbe 
to prevent any of the colonists returning in it to Spain, 
to represent the oppressiona under which they suffered. 
Ho advised them to launch and take possession of liir 
vessel, SB theonly means of regaining tlieir independence. 
They might then throw off the tyranny of the*e upetart 
foreigners, and might lead a life of eaee (ind quieti em- 
ploying the indians as slaves, and enjoying unlimited in- 
dulgence with respect to the Indian women. 

Don Diego was informed of these sediiioua move- 
ments, but he was of a mild, pacific nature, and dedcieat 
in energj-. Fearing to come to an open rupture in the 
mutinous state of the colony, he thought to divert Rol- 
dan from his schemes, by giving him distant and active 
cmjlloymeut. He detached him suddenly therefore, with 
a small force, to overawe the Indians of iho vega, who 
had shown a disposition to revolt. Roldan made use of 
this opportunity to organise an armed faction. He soon 
got seventy well armed and resolute men at his com- 
mand, disposed to go all desperate lengths with him, and 
he made friends and partisans among the discontented 
caciques, promising to free them from tribute. He noiv 
tlirew off the mask, and openly set the adelantado and 
his brother at defiance, as men who had no anthorily 
from the crown, b^ were appointed by Columbus, who 

ts himself in diagrace. He protended always to act 
his official capacity, and to do every thing from loyal 
t^ ■ ■' ti. i 
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motives, and ertry act of open rebellioit was accompa 
nied with shouU of ** Long lire the king !" Having 
endeavoured repeatedly ts launch tbe cararal, but in 
vain } he broke open the royal stores, and sopptie^ his 
followers with arms, clothing, and provisions, anfldien 
marched off to the vega, and attempted to surprise and 
get poeaessiou of Fort Coac?ption, but was happily 
foiled by its commajider, Miguel fiaUesler, a staunch oU 
doldier, both resolute and wary, who kept the enemy H 
bay until succour should arrive. 

Tbe conspiracy had attained a formidable head during 
(be absence of the adelaniado, se^enil persom of coft- 
Kqaence having joined it, among whom was Adrian 3e 
Moxica, and Diego de Escobar, the latter being alcayde 
of the fortress of La Maiialeiia. Don Bartholomew 
was perplexed at first, and eoald not art with his usual , 
rigoiu- and decision, not knowing in whom he could CQQ- ' ' 
Ade, or how far the coiigpinicy had extended. On 
receiving tidings, however, from Miguel Ballesier, of the 
danger of Fort Conception, he thiew himself widi what 
forces be conld collect iolo that fortress, and het3 a 
parley with Roldaii, from one of the windows, ordering 
him to surrender his staff of office as alcalde mayor, and 
submit peaceably to superior authority. All threats and 
remonstrances, howeveTi were vain ; Roldan persisted in 
his rebellion. He represented the adelantado as the 
tyrant of the Spaniards, the oppressor of the Indians; 
nnd himself as the redresser of wrongs, and champion 
of the injured. He sought, by crafty Aiissaries, to cor- 
rupt (be gHTrison of Fort Conception, and seduce then 
to desert, and laid plans to surprise and seize upon the 
ndelantado, should he leave the fortress. 

The affairs of the island-were now in a lamentable 
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sitiution. The indiana, perceiving the ilisacnEions among I 
the Spaniards, and encouraged by the protection of Rot- I 
dan, ceased to send in their tributes, and threw ofT alle-, 
giance to the government. Roldan's band daily gained. I 
strengih. and ranged insolently and at large about the ' 
country, tvhilc the Spaniards who remained loysl, fear- 
ing conspiracies among the fiatives, had to keep under 
feller of the foils. Munitions of all kinds tverc rapidly 
wasting, and the spirits of the well affected were sinking 
into despondency. The adclantado himeelf remained 
shut n^ in Fort Conception, doubtful of the lideUiy-uf 
hfs own garrison, and secretly informed of the plots to 
capture orfletlroy him, should he venture abroad. Such 
was the desperate state, to which llie colony was reduced 
by the long detention of Columbus in Spain, and (he 
ints thrown in the way of all his endciivours to 
supplies and reinforcemenis. Fortunately, al 
:al juncture, the arrival of two ships under coOf 
mond of Pedro Ilermandez doronal, al the port of San 
Domingo, with troops and provisions, strengthened the 
hands of Don Bartholomew. The royal confirmation 
of his title and authority of adelantado at once put an 
end to aU question of the legitimacy of his power, and 
secured the fidelity of his soldiers ; and the tidings thai 
the admiral was in high favour at court, and on ihe point 
of coming out ivith a powerfid squadron, struck con- 
sternation into the reljels, who had presumed upon hi? 
having fallen into disgrace. 

The adelantado immediately hastened to San "Dtt 
mingo, nor was there any attempt made to moli 

his march. When he found himself once more » 

cure, his magnanimity prevailed over his indignation, 

and he sent Pftdro Hermandez Coronal, to ofTer Roldati 
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ABd bU oaod amueaty for all ofieoccfl, on condiiiou of 
instut obedience. Roldan feared to venture into bia 
power, and determined to prevent the emissaiy from 
romnuiai eating with his followprs, lest Uiey dioald be 
iadnced to return to their allegiance. When Cdtana) 
approitcked the encampment of the rebels, tbereforc, he 
waa opposed in a narrow pass by a body of arcbers witli 
their croasbowB levelled. " Halt there ! traitor !" cried 
Roldan, " hai) you arrived eight days lateri we should all 
have been united." 

It was in vain that Coronal endeavoured to win this 
turbulent man from h» csreer. He professed to oppose 
only tlie tyranny and misrule of the adclantado, bnt to 
be ready to eubmil to the admiral on his arrival, and he 
and his principal confederates wrote letters to that effect 
to their friends in San Domingo. 

When Coronal returned with accounts of Roldan's 
ooniumacy, the adelantado proclaimed him and his fol- 
lowers traitors. That shrewd rebel, however, did not 
tulTer his men to remain within the reach either of pro- 
mise or menace. Ue proposed to them to march oQ', 
and establish Uiemselves in. the remote province of Xa- 
nigiiB. The Spaniards who had been there had given 
ihe most alluring accounts of the country and its inhabi- 
lanU. afid above all of the beauty of the women, f^r ibey 
had been captivated by the naked charms of the dlincing 
nymphs of Xaragua. In this delightful region, emanci- 
pated from the iron rule of the ailelantado, and relieved' 
from the necessity of irksome labour, they might Je&d a 
life of perfect freedom and indulgence, with a world of 
beauty at their command. In short, Roldan drew a pic- 
ture of loose sensual enjoyment, such as he knew to be 
irresistible with men of idle and dissolute habits- 



' ioUoveta acceded with joy to bis proposition, and 
'- putting himself at their he&d, he marched away for Xa- 
ragua. 

Scarcely had the rebels departed, when fresh insurrec- 
tiotis broke out among the Indians of the vega. The 
cacique Guarionex, moved by the iastigalions of Roldon, 
and forgetful of his gratilude to Don Bartholomew, en- 
tered into a new league to destroy the Spaniards, and 
surprise Fort Conception. The plot exploded before its 
time, and was defeated ; and Gvarionex hearing that tbc 
adelantado was on the march for the' vega, fled lo the 
mountnina of Ciguay, ivith bis family, and a small band 
of faithful followers. The inhabitants of these moun- 
'tains were the most robust and hardy tribe of the island, 
and the same who had skirmished with the Spaniards in 
the gulf of ^Jamana, in the course of the first voyage of 
Columbus. The reader may remember the frank and 
confiding faiih with which their cacique trusted himself 
on board of the caraval of the admiral, the day after the 
skirmish. It was to this same cacique, named Mayona- 
bex, that the fugitive chieftain of the vega applied for 
refuge, and he received a promise of protection. 

Indignant at 6nding his former clemency of no avail, 

the udelautado pursued Guarionex to the moimtains, at 

the head of ninety men, a few cavalry, and a body of iu> 

dians. It was a rugged and diflicult enterprise ; the 

troops had to climb rocke, wade rivera, and make their 

way through tangled forests, almost imperrioin to men 

in armour, encumbered with targets, cruse bows, and 

lances. They were continually exposed, also, to the 

I ambushes of the Indians, who would rush forth ^ 

^L .fiirioufi yells, discharge their weapons, and then take re> 

^wAge again among rocks and thickets, where it WM 

L 
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io Tain to follow them. Don Bartholomew arrired, at 
length, ia the neighbourhood of Cape Cabron, the reai- 
dence of Mayonabex, and sent a measenger, demanding 
the surrender of Guarionex. promising ftiendBhip in case 
of compliance, but threatening to lay waste his territory 
with lire and eword, in case of refusal, " Tell the 
Spaniards," said the cacique, in reply, " that ihey are ty- 
ranta, usurpers, and shedders of innocent blood, and f 
desire not their friendship. Guarionex is a good man, 
and my friend. He has fled to me for refuge ; I hare 
promised him protection, and I will keep my word." 

The cacique, in lact, adhered to his promise with ad> 
mirablc faith. His villages were burnt, his tcrritoriw 
were ravaged, himself and his family driven to dens bdcT 
caves .of the mountains ; his own subjects assailed him 
with clamours, and urged him to give up the fugitive, 
who was bringing such ruin upon their tribe. It was 
all in vain. He wae ready, he declared, to •bide all 
evils, rather than it should ever be said Mayonabex be- 
trayed his guest. 

For three months the adelantado hunted these caciques 
among the mountains, during which time h^ and his sol- 
diera were almost worn out with toil, end hunger, and 
exposures of all kind. The retreat of Mayonabex was 
at length discovered. Twelve Spaniards, disguising 
themselves as Indians, and wrapping tlieir swords in 
palm leaves, came upon liim secretly, and surprised and 
captured bim, with his wife and cluldren, and a few at- 
tendants. The adelantado returned, with hie prisoners, 
to Fort Conception, where he afterwards released them 
all, excepting the cacique, whom he detained as a hostage 
for the submifision of his tribe. The unfortunate Gua- 
rionex still lurked among ilic caverns of the mousE 
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It was driven, by hunger, to venture down occasionally 
ito tlie plain, in qnesl of food. His haunts were disco- 
neil, he was waylaid and captured by a party of Spa- 
lards, and brought in chains to Fort Conception. Af- 
r bis repeated insurrectioi^ and the extraordinary 
;al displayed in liis pursuit, he anticipated death froiB 
le T«i^ewice of the adelantado. Don BaTtholomcw, 

lowever, thoogb slem in his policy, was neither vin- 
Lctive nor crtKl ; he contented himself with detaining 
im a prisoner, to insure the tranquillity of the vega ; &nd 

then returned to San Doniingo, where, shortly after- 
•ards, he had the happiness of welcoming the arrival of 
is brother, the admiral, after a separation of nearly 

two years and a half. 



CHAPTER XXrS.. 



R£bellion of Roldan. [1408.] 



One of the first measures of Columbus, on bis arrivi 
yos to issue a proclamation, approving of all that t 
idelantado had done, and denouncing Roldan and his as- 
aociates. That turbulent mas had proceeded to Xaragua, 
where he had been kindly received by the natives. A 
circumstance occurred to add to his party and his re- 
urcea. The three caravals detached by Columbus 
^om the Canary Islands, and freighted with supplies, 
igbecn carried far west of their reckoning by the cur- 
rents, arrived on ihe coast of Xaragua, The rebels were 
St Srsl alarmed lest ihey should be vessels dispatched in 
Euit of them. Roldan, who n 
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bold, floon divined the truth. Enjoiniiig tlie amosl 
secrecy on his men, he went on board, and pretending to 
be in commanil at that end of the island, succeeded in 
procuring a supply of arms and military stores, and in 
making partizans among the crews, many of whom wen^ 
Criminals and vagabondi from Spanish prisons, shipped 
in compliance with the Admirat'e ill judged proposition. 
It wa«. not until tlie third day ihai Alonzo t^anchez dc 
Carvaj&l, the most intelligent of the (hree captains, dis- 
covered the real character of the guests he had entertain- 
ed, but the mischief was then etfected. 

As the ships were detained by contrary winds, it vns 
arranged among the captains that a large number of the 
people should be conducted by land to San Domingo, by 
Juan Antonio Colonbo, captain of one of the caravals, 
and a relation of the admiral. He accordingly landed 
with forty men, well armed, but was astonished to find 
liiinself suddenly deserted by all his party excepting 
eight. The deserters joined the rebels, who received 
them with shouts of cxoltatiou. Juan Antonio, grieved 
and (lisc oncer led, returned on board with ihe few who 
remained faithful. Fearing further deserlions, the ships 
immediately put to sea -, but Carvajal giving his vessel in 
charge to his officers. landed and remained with the rebels, 
fancying he had perceived signs of wai-ering in Roldan 
and some of his associates, &ud that, by earnest persua- 
sion, he might induce them to return to their allegiance. 
The certainty that Coinmbus was Hchially on the way to 
the island, with additional forces, and augmented authori- 
ty, had, in fact, operated strongly on their minds ; but all 
attempts lo produce immediate snhmission was in vain. 
Roldan promised that the moment he heard of the a 
val of Columbus, he would repair lo the neighbnurlu 
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[ 8b& Domiugo, (o be at hantl to stale his gricvanceti 
iLcr into a Degociiitiua for (he adjn^ilmeut of all 
es. He wrote a letter to the same purport, to be 
delivered to the admiral. With this Carvajal departed, 
and was escorted (o within six leagues of San Domingo, 
by six of the rebels. On reaching that place he found 
mbus already arrived, and delivered to him th« 
letter of Roldan, expressing at the same lime an opiiuon, 
tiat ilie insurgents might easily be brought lo their alle- 
fence by an assurance of amnesty. In fact, the rebels 
son began to dissemble at the village of Bon 
ralley of the same name, about twentj leagues from San 
lingo, and ten from Fort Conception. Here they, 
i their head quarters at the house of Pedro Ri 
lelmei one of the ringleaders. 

Columbus immediately wrote to Miguel Ballester, thi 
Kimmander of Port Conception, advising him to be on 
lis guard. He empoii-ered him to have an interview 
rith Roldan, to offer him full pardon on eondilioa of 
lis immediate return to duly, and to invite him to repair 
lo San Domingo to treat with the admiral, under a solemn, 
l^nd, if required, a written assurance of personal safety, 
t the same time he issued a proclanialion, offering free 
passage to all who wished lo return to Spain, 

s about to put to aea, hoping, by this means, to relievBi_ 
&(; colony from all the idle and disaffected. 

Ballester was an old and venerable- man, grayheadi 
and of a soldierlike demeanour; he was loyal, frank, ftni 

irluous, of a serious disposition, and great simplicity 
lieart. His appearance and character commanded the 
fespect of the rebels ; hut they treated the proffered par- 
don with contempt, made many demands of an arrogant 
tature, and declared that in all ftu-ther iiegocialiona> 
IS' 
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they would treat with no mediator but Corvajal, having 

bod proofs of his faimesa and impartiality, in 

of their late commtjnicationa with him at Xaragua. 

This insolent reply was totally different from what the 
admiral had been taoght to especl. He now ordered the 
men of San Domingo to appear under arms, that he 
might ascertain the force with w.hieh he could take the 
field in case of necessity. A report was immediately 
circulated, iliat they were to be led to Bonao, against the 
rebels; some of the inhabitants bad relations, others 
friends, among the followers of Roldan ; almost all were 
disaffected to the service ; not aboTe seventy men appear- 
ed under arms; one affected to be ill, another lame ; there 
were not foriy to be relied Upon. 

Columbus saw that a resort to arms "would only serpe 
to betray his own weakness, and the power of the rebels; 
it was necessary w temporize, therefore, however htuni- 
liating such conduct might be deemed. His first care, 
was to dispatch the five ships which he had detained in 
port, until he sbonld receive the reply of Roldan. He 
tvaa anxious that as many as possible of the discontented 
colonists should sail for Spaiti, before any commotion 
should take place. He wrote to the 'aovereigns an ac- 
coimt of his late voyage, giving an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the newly discovered continent, accompanied by 
a chart of the coast, and specimens of the pearls which 
he bad procured from the natives. 

He informed the sovereigns, also, of the rebellion of 
Roldan ; and as the latter pretended it was only a quarrel 
between him and the adelanlado, he begged the mattei' 
might be investigated by their majesties, or by persons 
friendly to both parties. Among other judicious requests, 
be entreated that a man learned and experienced in the 
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law, might be sent out to officiate as judge orer I 
island. 

By this opportunity Roldaa and his frienda likev 
sent letters to Spain, endeaTouring to justify their rebel- 
lion, by charging Columbus and his brothers with oppres- 
sion and injustice, and painting their whole conduct in 
the blackest colours. It would naturally be supposed, 
that the representations of such men would have little 
weight in the balance against the tried merits and ex- 
alted services of Columbus; but they had numerous 
friends and relations in Spain, to back tliem ; Columbus 
was a foreigner, without influence in the court, and with 
active enemies near the sovereigns, ever ready to place 
Ills conduct in an unfavourable light. 

The ships being dispatched, the admiral resumed his 
negocintion with the rebels. As the burden of ilieiv 
complaint was the strict rule of his brother, who was 
accused of dealing out justice with n rigorous band, he 
resolved to try the alternative of extreme lenity, and 
wrote a letter to Roldan, calling to mind past kindnesses, 
and entreating him, for the sake of his own reputation, 
which stood well with the sovereigns, not to persist in 
his present insuburdinatinn. He again repeated his as- 
surance, that he and his companious might come to 
treat with him at San Domingo, under tlie faith of bis 
word, for the inviolabihty of their persons. 

There was a dilEcully as to who should he the bearer 
of this letter- The rebels had declared that they would 
receive no mediator, but Aionzo Sanchez de Corvajaja^ 
Strong suspicions existed in tlie mindsof many as ti 
integrity of that ofhcer, from his transactions witli 
rebels at Xaragua, and his standing so high in their 
favour. Columbus, however, disrardsd «11 those snspi- 
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cioUi and confided implieity on Cairajal, nor h&d lie 
crar any caose to repeat of bis confidence. 

A painful and humitiaiing negociaiion was now carried 
on for. several days, in the coarse of which Roldan hod 
an inlerriew with Columbus at San Domingo, and sereral 
letters passed between them. The rebels felt theii 
power, and presumed, in consequence, lo demund the 
most extravagant concessions. Miguel Ballester wrote 
at the same time to the admiral, ailvising him to agrett 
lo whalerer riiey might demand. He represented their 
forces as continually augmenting, and that the soldiers 
of his garrison were daily deserting to them, and gare 
it aa his opinion, that unless some compromise weie 
Gpeedily effected, and the rebels shipped off for Spain, 
nut merely the uuthoriiy, but even the person of the . 
admiral would be in danger ; for though the hidalgos 
and tlkc immediate officers and servants about him, wotdd 
doubtless die in his service, yet he feared that the com* 
inon people nerc but little lo be depended upon. 

Thus urged by veteran counsel, and compelled by 
elrcuai stances, Columbua at length made an arrangement 
with the rebels, by wliich it was agreed, that Roldan and 
his followers ahpuld embark for Spain, from the port of 
Xarugua, in-two ships which should be fitted out and 
victualled within fifty days. That they should each 
receive from the admiral a certificate of good conduct, 
!ind an order for the amount of their pay up to the actual 
date, , That slaves should be given them, as had been 
given lo colonists, in consideration of services perform- 
ed i and that sucJi as had wives, natives of the island, 
might take them with them in place of slaves. Thai 
sniisfac^on ahuuld be made for property of some of tb^ 
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company, wliich had been sequeatraMd, and for live 
stock which had belonged to Francis Roldan. 

It was a grievous circumstance to ColumbuB, that the 
Teeeels which ahoiJd have borne his brother to explore 
the newly discovered continent, had to be devoted to the 
trans porta tioQ of this turbtdent and worthless rabble ; 
but he conaoled liimseir with the ides that, the faction 
being once shipped off, the island would again be restored 
to Iranquilhly. The articles of arrangement being signed, 
Roldan and his folluwere departed for Xaragua, to await 
the arrival of the ships ; and Cuhimbue, pulling his bro- 
ther Dun Diego in temporary commanrl, sei o&'\vith the 
adelantado on a tour to tisit the various fortresses, and 
store every thing to order. 

in the mean while, unavoidable delays took place in 
'fitting out the ships, and they encountered vialenl storms 
in their voyage from San Doming;o to Xaragua, so as l» 
arrive lliere long after the stipulated lime, and that in a 
damaged condition. The followers of Roldan seixed 
upon LhtB as a pretext to refuse to embark, utHrming tliul 
the ships had been purposely delayed, and eventually 
sent in a eiatc not seaworthy, and short of provisions. 
Ifew nogociatione were therefore set on foot, and 000" 
terms demanded. It is probable that Roldan feared lo 
return to Spain, and his followers were loth to give up 
their riotous and licentious life. In the midst of his per- 
plexities, Columbus received a letter from t?<pain. in reply 
to the earnest representations which he had made of ihc 
distracted state of the colony, and of the uultagts of 
theae licentious men. It was written by his invidious 
enemy the Bishop Fonseca, superintendant of Indian 
^^ affairs. It informed him that his representations of tt e J 

^L alleged rebellion had been received, but that the maitq^^^^H 
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must be stifiered to remain in BUspense, as the sorcreigns 
would investigate and remedy it prcBenlly. 

This cold reply bad the most disbenrteniDg ^ecl 
tipou Ctiliunbus, while it increaseii the insolence Of the 
rebele, who saw that hie complaints had liltle weight with 
the government. Full of zeal, however, for the prose- 
culion of his discoreries, and of fidelity to the intereetB 
of the crown, he resolved, at any sacrifice of pride or 
comfort, to put an end to the troubles of the island. 
He departed therefore, in the latter part of August, with 
two CDravals, to the port of Azna, accompanied by se- 
veral of the most important personages of the colony, 
lo give Roldan a meeting. The latter, in this inlerriftir, 
conducted himself mure like a conqueror exacting term^ 
than a delinquent seeking pardon. Among other things, 
he demanded that such of his foIlawerB, as chose to re- 
main in the island, should have lands assigned them, and 
that he should be. rdastnted in his office of alcalde 
mayor, or chief judge. The mind grows weaHed and, 
impBltent with recording, and the heart of the generous 
reader must burn with indignation at perusing. Ihis pro- 
tracted and ineffectual struggle, of n man of the exalted 
merits and matchless services of Columbus, in tlie toils 
of auch contemptible miscreants- Surrounded by doubt, 
and danger, a foreigner among a jealous people, an un- 
popular commander in n mutinous island, distrusted ami 
slighted by the government he was seeking lo serve, and 
creating suspicions by his very service*, he knew not 
wher%|iS)|ook for faithful advice, efficient aid, or candid 
judgment. He was alarmed too by symptoms of sedi- 
tions among his own people, who talked of follpwing 
the example of the rebels, and seizing upon the province 
r<t Higuey. Thus critically situated, he signed a humili- 
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ating capitulation with the rebels, tnisting he should 
afterwards be able to convince the sorercigns it had 
been compulsory, and forced from him by the perils Ihat 
threatened himGelf and the colony. 

Whon Roldan resumed his office of alcalde mayor, he 
displayed all the arrogance to be expected from one, 
who had intruded himself into power by profligate 
means. Columbus had a difficult and painful task iii> 
bearing with the insolence of this man, and of the 
shameless rabble that returned, under his auspices, to 
San Domingo. In compliance with the terms of agree- 
ment, he assigned them liberal portions of land, anJ nu 
merous Indian slaves, taken in ihe wars, and contriveil 
to distribute them in various places, some in Bonao. 
Others in different parts of the vega. He made an ar- 

mgement, also, by which the caciques in their vicinity, 
instead of paying tribute, should furnish parties of their 
subjects, at Btaled times, to asdM in the cultivation n( 
iheir lands ; a kind of feudal serrice, which was the ori- 
gin of the repartimientos, or distributions of free Indians 
among the colonists, afterwards generally adopted and 
shamefully abused throughout the Spanish colonics, ami 
which greatly contributed to exterminate iho nalive- 
I'rnm the island of Hispaniola. 

Having obtained such ample provisions for Iiis foUow- 
evs, Roldau was not more modest in making demands for 
himself. Besides certain lands in the vicinity of Isabella, 
which he claimed, as ha^-ing belonged to him before his 
rebellion, he received a royal farm, called La Esperanzn, 

n the vega, and extensive tracts in Xftngua, with lir 
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confederales, alcalde of Bonso, an appointment whicii 
gsve great ^pleasure to Columbus, being an aaeUDp- 
tion of power not vested in the office of Roidaii. The 
■ilmiral received private infonaation. also, that Re- 
guelme, undtr pretext of erectinga&rm-house, was build* 
ing a strong edifice on a hill, capable of being converted 
into a fortress ; this, it was whispered, was done in con- 
cert with Roldan, by way of securing a strong hold in 
case of need. The adminU immediately sent pcrempto* 
ry orders for Reguelme to desist from proceeding with 
the ooD9tructiou of the edifice. 

Columbus had proposed to return to Spain, having ex- 
perienced the inefficiency of letters in explaining the af- 
fairs of the island ; but the feverish state of the colony 
obliged him to give up the inteniion. The two caravals 
were dispatched in October, takiug such of the coloDUts 
as chose to return, and among them several of the parti- 
zans of RolUan, some of whom took Indian slaves with 
them, and others carried away the dauglilera of ca> 
ciqiies, whom they had beguiled from their homes ami 
families. 

Columbus wrote by this opportunity to the sovereigns, 
giving it as his opinion, that the agreement he had mads * 
with tiie rebels n'as by no means obligatory on the crown, 
having been, in a maimer, extorted by violence. He re- 
peated Mm request, that a learned man might be sent out 
as judge, and desired, moreover, that discreet pcrsooB 
might be appointed to form a council, and others for cer- 
tain fiacnl employmeuts, intreaiing, however, tliat their 
powers might be so limited and defined as not to inter- 
fere with his dignities and privileges. Finding age and 
infirmity creeping upon him, he began to thitik of hb aoA 
I sa an active coadjutor, beinir destined ti 




to his offices. He was still a page at court, but grown to 
man's estate, and capable of entering into the iinporiant 
concerns of life ; he begged, therefore, that he might be 
sent out to astigt him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Visit of Ojeda U 



the west end of the island. Conspir 
ofMoxica. [1499.] 



.^BorT lliis time, reports were brought to Columbus, 
(hat four ships had anchored at the weetern part of the 
iskud, a little below ^Jacqueinel, apparently with the de- 
sign of cutting dyi! xvoods and cari7ing off the nalives 
for slaves. They were commanded by Alonzo de Ojeda, 
the same hot-headed and bold-hearted cavalier who had 
distinguished himself by the capture of Caonabo. 
Knowing the daring and adventurous spirit of this man, 
the admiral was disturbed at his visiling the island in this 
clandestine manner. To call him to account, however, 
required a man of spirit and address. No one seemed 
fitter for the pi^pose than Roldan. lie was as daring 
as Ojeda, and of a more craAy character. An expedition 
of this kind would occupy the attention of himself and 
fab parlt/uus, and divert them Irom any Gchemes of 
mischief. 

Roldan gladly undertook the enterprise. He had 
noticing farther to gain by sedition, and was anxious 
to secure his III gotten possessions by public services, 
which should atone for past offences. Departing fron 
St. Domingo, with two caravals, he arrived, on the 26tl) 
19 
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.>-i::L«:z^ded his zL-.Ttrei i-zzltit^ag on ih&i raaote and 
.or: •:}■.- ;ikn i^f ^^.e islwii. vhhom rr«: itpDrdn^ his ani- 
/tl Vj tr-t tdmLTJ- O-edt rtZ'lied- "iLti be had been on 
^ vojsi^e of ciscflTefT- aiiid hid pn: izi ibere in distress. 
'-0 rep^iir his sMps «n«! obair^ provi«:o!i«. On further in- 
qirfry it appeaireo. thtt Oieda h&d happened to be in 
Spun Sit the time that the letters arrived from Colambns, 
4iymg an accouat of hi= disco verv oi the coast of Paria. 
'dccompranied by specimens of the pearls to be foond 
iher«:. Ojeda was a favourite with Bishop Fonseca, and 
obtained a bight of the letter, and the charts and maps 
of the route of Colimibus. He immediatelv conceired 
the idea of an expedition to those parts, in which he was 
encouraged by Fonseca, who furnished him with copies 
of the papers and charts, and granted him a letter of 
iieense, signed by himself, but not by the sovereigns. 
f>jeda fitted out four ships at Seville, assisted by many 
(;ager and weahhy speculators ; and in this squadron 
?<ailed Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant, well 
acquainted with geography and na\igation, who erentu- 
ally gave his name to the whole of the new world. 
The expedition sailed in May, 1499. The adventurers 
:trrived on the southern continent, and ranged along it, 
from two hundred leagues east of the Oronoco to the 
gulf of Paria. Guided by the charts of Columbus, they 
pafised through this gulf, and through the Boca del Dra- 
gOf kept along westward to Cape de la Vela, visiting the 
island of Margarita, and the adjacent continent, and dis- 
covering dio gulf of Venezuela. They had subsequent^' 
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^ touched at the Caribbee Islands, where tliey had 

uht wiUi the fierce natives, and made many captives, 

!l the design of selhng them in the Elave markets of 

Ikville. ' From thence, they had sailed for Ilispaniola, 

a procure EuppUes, having performed the meet eslen- 
e voyage hitherto made along tho shoies of the new- 

Ojeda assured Roldan that he intended, as soon a;i 
ahipa were ready, to go to San Domingo and pay 
lomage lo the admiral. Trusting to this aasurance, an^ 
latisAed with the information he had obtained, Roldan 
nilsd for San Domiitgo to make his report. Nothing. 
, was farther from the intention of Ojeda than to 
Sfeep hia promise. As soon as hia ships were ready for 
, he sailed round to the coast of Xaragua. Here be 
.8 well received by the Spaniards, resident in that 
Euce, among whom were many of tlie laie comiadea 
toldan. Knowing the rash and fearless chancer 
' Ojeda, and finding thai there were jealoUBies between 
h^fQ and the admiral, they made clamourous comph 
of the injustice of the latter, whom they accused of 
withholding from them the arrears of their pay. Ojeda, 
who knew the tottering state of the admiral's favour ai 
court, and felt secure in the powerful praiection of Fon- 
seca, immediately undertook, with hia usual impetuosity, 
1 redresser of grievances ; and proposed to put 
^mselt' at their head, march at once to San Domingo, 
Ind oblige the admiral to satisfy their just demands. The 
roposition was received with transport by some of the 
rebeU, others demurred, high words arose, swords were 
, and a furious brawl ensued, in which several 
pere killed and wounded oa both sides ; but the part>- 
tor the expedition to San Domingo remained triumphant. 
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Fortunately for the peace and safety of the admiral, 
Roldau, who had received news of the movetuenis off , 
Ojeda, arrived in the neighbourhood at this critical junc- 
ture, with a band of resolute followers, and was rein- ' 
forced on the following day by bis old confederate, 
Diego do Escobar, with additional forces. Ojcda retired 
to hie ships ; a long course of mantBuvring took place 
between these well matched adversaries, each striving to 
gain an advantage of the other. Ojeda at length was 
obliged to abandon the coast, and made sail for some 
other island, to make up his cargo of indian slaves. 

The followOTi of Roldan took great merit to tliem- 
selves for their unwonted loyalty in driving Ojeda from 
the island ; and, tike all reformed knaves, expected that 
their good conduct would be amply rewarded. Looking 
upon their leader as having every thing in his gift, tbaf 
requested him to share among them the line province of 
Caliay, adjoining to Xaragua. Roldan, nho was now 
anxious to establish a character of adherence to the law, 
declined acceding to their wishes, until sanctioned by the 
admiral; bnt, to soothe their impatient rapacity, he shared 
among them the lands which had been granted to him in 
Xaragua. While he waa remaining jn this neighboup- 
hood, other troubles broke out, and from somewhat of a | 
romantic cause. A young cavalier of noble lamily, named 
Hernando de Guevara, cousin to Adrian de Moxica, one 
of the ringleaders of the late rebellion, was banished 
from. San Domingo for licentious conduct, and sent to 
Xaragua, to embark ia the ships of Ojeda, but arrived 
after their departure. He waa treated with indulgence by 
Roldan, on account of his old comrade, Adriau de Moxica. 
and was favourably received at the house of the female 
cacique, Anacaona. That remarkable woman still re- 
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bieiJ her partiality lo the Spaniards, uolwilhitanding 
e disgraceful scenea that had paeeed before her eyes. 
her Intc hueband, Caonabo, she had a daughter, 
med Higuenamola, just grown up, and greatly admired 
r beauty. GueTSra became enamoured of her. He 
paeeati^d an agreeable person, and winning manners, 
lOugh he was headstrong in his paasions, and destitute 
r principle. His endearments soon won the heart of 
mple indian girl. Anacaona, ihe mother, pleased 
Vith the gallant appearance and ingratiating manners of 
the youthful cavalier, favoured his attachment ; especially 
Bs he sought her daughter in marriage. Roldan wae 
I himself attached to the young indian beauty, and jealous 
■©f her preference of his rival. He eserled his authority 
separate the lovers, and banished Guevara lo the pro. 
B of Cahay. The laller soon returned, and conceal- 
I liimeelf in the dwelling of Anacaonu. Being dis- 
rcd, and fmding Roldan implacable in his oppoaition 
r his p&SEion, he now mediialed revenge. He soon 
a party among the old comrades of Roldan, who 
?d as a magistrate the man they had idolized as a 
jadef. It was concerted to rise suddenly upon him, and 
cither to kill him or put out his eyes. The plot was dis- 
covered, Guevara was seized in the dwelling of Anacao- 
na, in the presence of his intended bride ; seven of his 
f> Accomplices were likewise arrested, and the prisoners 
fiere sent to the fortress of San Domingo. 

When Adrian de Moxica heard that hie cousin Guevara 
.s arrested, and that too by his former confederate Rol- 
hin, he was highly exasperated. He hastened to the old 
iauntofrebellion,alBonao, and claimed the co •operation 
£ Pedro R«gaelme. the newly appointed alcalde. It wu _ 
ulily yielde<]. They went round among their late t * 
19" 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Intrigues against Cotumbws in the Spanish court. 
potTitment of BobadiUa as commissioner- His arriva! 
at San Domingo. [ISOO.J 

While Columbus had been itivolved in a aeries of 
(jifficuldes in the factious isltmd of Hispaniola, his ene- 
mies had been but too Buccessful in undermining hi:< 
reputation in the court of Spain. Every vesael thai 
returned from the New World, came freighted wilfi 
coinplaints, representing the character and ronduct of 
Columbus and his brothers in the most odious point 
of view, and reiterating the illiberal, but mischieTOUe 
insinuation ihnt ihey were foreiguera, who had nothing 
but their own interest and gratification in view. It was 
even alleged that Columbus intended to east off all alle- 
giance to Spain, and either to make himself sovereign 
of the countries he had discovered, or to yield them inlt> 
the hands of some other power ; a slander which, how 
ever extravagant, was calculated to startle llie jealou^ 
mind of Ferdinand. The fiishep Fonseca, and other 
enemies of Columbus who were about the court, having 
continual access to the sovereigns, were enabled to place 
every thing urged against him in the strongest point of 
view, whUe they neutralized the force of his vindicalione 
They had a plausible logic by which to convict him of 
cither bad management or bad faitli. There was an in- 
cessant drain upon the mother country for the support 
of the colony. Was this compatible, they asked, with 
the extravagant pictures he had drawn of tlie wealth of 
the island, and ils golden mountains, in which he had 
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[ pretended lo fiiul the Ophir of ancients days tlw soure 
»f the riches of Kipg Solomon. They inferred that 8 
had either deceived the sovereigns by exaggerations, or 
grossly wTonged ihem by malpraeticeB, or ihut he was 
totally incapable of the duties of government. 

For the purpose of irritating the pride of the king, 
every repining- man who returned from the colony, was 
encouraged to pnl in claims for arrears of pay withheld 
by Columbus, or losses sust«tiied in his service. A gang 
of the disorderly ruffians who had been shipped off to 
free tlie island from th^r seditions, found thdr way to 
the court at Granada. They fullowed- tht king when he 

I rode out, filling the air with complaiiilB, and clamouring 
tov llieii' pay. About fifty of them assembled one day, 
fn the main court of the Alhamtiru, imder the royal 
npartmcnta, holding up bunches of grupea, as the meagre 
diet to which they were reduced by their poverty, and 
by the cruel deceits of Columbus. Seeing the two sone 
of the admiral pass by, who were pages to the queen, 
they followed, them with imprecations. "There go," 
cried they, "the whelps of him who discovered the 
.land of vanity and delusion, the grave of Spanish 
hidalgos !" 

The incessant repetition of falsehood will graduallj 
w'ear its way into the most candid mind. Isabella her- 
eelf begau to entertain doubts respecting (he conduct of 
Colmnbua. If he and his brothers were upright, they 
might be injudicious, and mischief is oftener produced 
in government through error of judgment than iniquity 
of design, Isabella doubted, but the jealous Ferdinand 
felt convinced. He had never regarded Colnmhus with 
real cor£(dity, and ever since be had ascertained the im- 
portance of his discovcriea, had regretted the exten- 
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sive powers he had vested in his hands. He now re- 
solved to send out some person to iureatigate ihe afiairs 
of the colony, and, if necessary for its safety, to assume 
the command. Thia measure had actually been decided 
upon, and the papers drawn out, early in 1499 ; but. from 
various reasons, had been postponed. It Is prolinble 
Isabella opposed so harsh a step against a man for whom 
she entertained an ardent gratitude oud high admiration. 
The arrival of the sliips wltli the late followers of Roldau, 
brought matters to a crisis. The kin^ listened entirely to 
the representations of the rebels, and a circumstancci 
took place, vhich, for a time, suspended tlie friendship of 
[snhella, the great safeguard of Columbus. 

The followers of Roldan brought with them a ntmher 
of slftves, some of which Columbus had been compelled 
to grant Ihem by the articles of capitulation, others had 
been brought away clandestinely. Among them were 
several daugJiters of caciques, who had been seduced 
from their homes by these profligates. Some were in a 
state of pregnancy, others had new-born infants. The 
gi^s and transfers of these unhappy beings were all re- 
presented aa voluntary acts ofColumbus. The sensibility 
of Isabella as a woman, and her dignity as a queeniWeie 
inatanily in arms. " What right," exclaimed she, indig- 
nantly, " has the admiral to give away my vassals V Shf 
immediately ordered all the indians to be restored to 
their homes. Nay, more, her measure was retrospec- 
Uve. She commanded that those which had formerly 
been sent to Spain by the admiral, should be sought out 
and leshipped to Hispaniols. Unfortunately for Colum* 
bus, at this very juncture, in one of his letters, he had 
advised the continuance of indisn slavery for some time 
longer, as a measure importtinl to the welfare of the co- 
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Jonr.'^ Thie contribuled to heighten ihe indignation of 
laabclla, and induced her no longer to oppose the send- 
imisaioner to investigate his conduct, &nd. 
if neceasarj-, to supersede him in command. 

The person chosen for this most momenlons office. 
ivas Don Francisco de Bobadilla, an officer of the royal 
householdi and a commander of the mililary and religious 
order of Galatrava. He is represented by some as n 
very honest nnd religious man ; by others, and with ap- 
parent justice, aa needy, passionate, and ambilious. 
Ihree powerful objections to his acting aa judge in n 
•■ase where the utmost caution and candour were re- 
ijuired, and where he was to derive wealth and power 
from *e conviction of one of the parties. 

Bobadilla arrived at San Domingo on the SSd of Au 
St, 1500. Before entering the harbour, he learnt from 
lanoe which came offiirom the shore, that the admiral 
d the adelantado were absent in the interior of ihi- 
island, and Don Diego in cotqmand. He was told of ihr 
'ection of Moxica, and the punish mem? 
which had followed. Seven of the rebels had been 
hanged that week, and five more were in the fortress ol 
San Domingo, condemned lo suffer the same fate. 
Vmong these were Pedro Reguelmc, the factious alcalde 
of Bonao, and Fernando de Guevara, the young cavalier 
whose passion for the daughter of Auacaona had been 
the original cause of the rebellion. As the vessels enter- 
ed the river, Bobadilla beheld on either bank a gibbet. 
with the body of a Spaniard hanging on it. He consi 
dered all these circiunstances as conclusive proofs of iho 
alleged cruelty of Columbus. 

The report had already circulated in the city, that a 
^L commissioner had arrived to make inquisition into the 
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htte troubles. Many hastened on board llie ship to pay 
carly court to this public censor; and as those who sought 
10 secure his favouft were those who had most to fear 
from his scrutiny, it is eviUeni that the nature of their 
contRuiiu cations were generally unihrourable lu the ad- 
miral. In fact, before Bebadilla landed, if not before he 
arrived, the culpabUiiy of the admiral was decided in his 
mind. Ue acted accordingly. He made proclamatioae 
a\ the church door, in presence of Don Diego and the 
other persons in authority, of his letters patent, authori- 
zing him toinveaiigaie the rebellion, and proceed against 
<Ielinqueats ; aud in virtue of these, he demanded tliat 
Guevara, Regu elm e, and the other prisoners, should be de- 
livered up to him, with the depositions taken in iheir casus. 

Don Diego declared he could do nothing of the kind 
wilH'oul the authority of the admiral, and requested a 
copy of the letters patent, that he might send it to his 
brother. This Bobadilla refused, anil added, ihal since 
the office he proclaimed appeared to have no weight, he 
would try what efficacy there was tn the name of go- 
vernor. On the following day, therefore, be had an- 
other royal patent read, investing liim with the govern- 
ment of the islands, and of Terra Firma ; an authority 
which he was only to have assumed on absolute proof of 
tlie delinquency of Columbus. This letter being read, 
he again demanded the pridoners, and was again refused ; 
Don Diego observing, tliat they were held in obedience 
to the admiral, to whom the sovereigns h«d granted let- 
ters of a higher nature. 

Bobadilla now produced a mandate from the crown, 
ordering Columbus and his brothers to delfrer up all for- 
tresses, ships, and other royal property ; and another, 
ordering that the arrears of wagea due to all person? 






I in the loyEtl service, should be immediately paid, and q 
r admiral compelled to pay the ttircarB of thoae U 
be was individually accountable. 

ThiE last document was received with shouts, by ll 
muliitude, many of them having long arrears dllb f 
them, in consequence of the poTerty of the tresmry. 
Flushed with his growing importance and popularity, 
Bobadilla again demanded the prigoners, and, receiving 
the same reply, he. proceeded to the fortress, and made 
a'formal demand of them of the Alcayde Miguel Diaz. 
The latter refused to surrender them to any one but thr 
admiral. Upon this, the whole spirit of Bobadilla waiJ 
» aroused. He assembled the sailors of the ships, and the 
fi rsbble of the place, nnrched them to the prison, broke 
open the door, which readily ^ave way^ while some oi 
his myrmidons put up ladders to scale the walls. The 
Alcayde Miguel Diaz, and Don Diego de Alvarado, ap' 
peared on the baltlementa with drawn swords, but offer- 
ed no Msislanee. The fortress, having no garrison, was 
easily carried, and the prisoncra ivero borne off ia tri- 
I umph, and gives in custody to an alguazil. 

tSuch was the entrance inlo office of Francisco de Bo- 
kdilla, and he continued his career in the same spirit, 
Bting as if he had beensent out to degi'ade the admiral, 
ot to inquire into hia conduct. He took up his resi- 
ence in the house of Columbus, seized upon his arms, 
old, plate, jewels, horses, books, letters, and moat secret 
lanuscripts, giving no account of the property thus 
seized, paying out of it the wages of those to whom the 
admiral xvas in aitears, and disposing of the rest as if al- 

t ready confiscawd to the crown. To increase his favour 
with the people, he proclaimed a general licence for 
hrent^ years, lo seek for gold, exacting merely one 
L. • 
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dopenifa for govd-ameot, insteaO of a third, as liereii)- 
fore. At the same time, be used the most unqualified 
language in apcaliing of Columbus, hinted that he wa 8 
empowered to send bira home in chains, and declared, 
that neither he, nor any of his lineage, would e 
be permitted to govern the island. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Columbus arrested and sent to Spain 



[1500.] 



When Columbus received tidings at Fort Conceptiou 
uf the high-handed proceedings of Bobadilla, he cona)* 
dered them the unauthorized act of some rash adventu- 
rer; but the proclamation of his letters patent, which 
immediately took place throughout ihe island, soon 
fonvinced him he was a r ting under authority. He 
endeavoured then to persuade hinuelf that Bobadilla was 
!Hetit out to Bxercise lite functions of chief judge, in com- 
pliance with the requeet contained in one of his own let- 
ters to the eovercigmur and that he was perhaps intrusted 
with provisioml powers to inquire into llie late troubles 
of the island. All beyond these powers, he tried to believe 
were mere assumptions, and -exaggerations of authority. 
as in the case of Aguado. His consciousness of his own 
servicea and integrity, and hiS faith in the justice of the 
sovereigns, forbade him to think otherwise. He proceeded 
to act on this idea; writing temperate and conciliatory let- 
ters to Bobadilla, cautioning him against liis precipitate 
mea«vres, while he endeavoured by counter proclamations 
In prevent tha inisehief he was producing- Messvigen 
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iveil, iioweyer, who delivered to him a royaJ letlei 
r credence, commanding him to give implicit faith and 
tdience to Bobadilla, and ihey gave him. at the eariip 
1 BUramone from the latter to appear before him 
mediately at San Domingo. This laconic letter from 
e sovereigns, struck at once at the root of his digait} 
and power ; he made no longer any heattation or demnr, 
but departed alone and almost unattended, to obey tile 
peremptorj- Eummons of Bobadilla. The latter, in the 
mean time, had n^de a bustle of preparation, and mus- 
tered the troops, atTecLing to believe a vulgar rumour, • 
that CplombuB had called on the caeiqueE of the vega, to 
aid him in resisting the commandii of government. He- 
arreated Don Diego also, ihrey him in irons, and con- 
d him on hoard of a caravat, without assigning any 
^CMise for his imprisonment. 

r did he hear of the arrival of Columbus, 
^'than he gave orders to put him also in irons, and to con- 
fine him in Ihe forlress. 

This otjtrage to • person of such dignified and venera- 
i appearance, and snch eminent Rterit^ seemc'd for n 
time to shock even liie enemies. When the Irons werr 
night, cvMjr oireprrsoit shrunk A-oro (he task of put 
■*^ling them on him, eilher out of a seniimcnt of compus- 
great a reverse of fortune, or out of habitual 
reverence for his person. To fill the measure of ingrati- 
tude meted out to him, it^was one of his own servants 
that volunteered to rivet his fetters. 

Columbus conducted himself with characteristic tnag- 

nanimity under the injuries heaped upon him. There i? 

)i a noble scorn which swells and supports the heart, and 

^B^nces the tongue of the truly great, when enduring 

^Hne insults of the unworthy. Columbus cdltld not stoop 
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to deprecate the arrogance of a weak and violent man 
like BobadiUa. He looked beyond this shallow agent, 
and all his petty tyranny, to the sovereigns who had em- 
ployed him. It was their injustice and ingratitude atone 
that could wound his spirit; and he felt assured that 
when the truth canie to be known, they would blush to 
Rnd how greatly ihey had wronged him. With this 
^roud assurance, he bore all present indignities in silence- 
'He even wrote, at the demand of Bobadilla, a letter to 
the adelanlado, who was still in Xar^ua, at the head of 
an armed force, exhorting him to submit quietly to the 
will of the sovereigns. Don Bartholomew inimediately 
complied. Relinquishing hU command, he hastensd 
'peacefully to San Domingo, and on arriving, experienced 
the same treatment with hia brothers, being put in irons, 
and confined on board of a csraral. They were kept 
separate from each other, and no communication per- 
mitted between tliem. Bobadilla did not see them him- 
self, nor did he allow others to visit them ; au4 they 
were kept in total ignorance of the crimes with which 
Ihey were charged, and ilie proceedings thai were insti- 
luted against tliem. 

The old scenes of the time of Aguado were now re- 
newed, with tenfold viridence. All the old charges vere 
revived, and others added, still more extravagant in their 
nature. Columbus was accused of having prevented the 
conversion of the Indians, that they might he sold as 
slaves. With having secreted pearls collected on tbe*^ 
coast of Paria, and kept the sovereigns in ignorance of 
the nature of his discoveries there, in order to exact 
new privileges from them. Even the late tumults were 
turned into matters of accusation, and the rebels admit- 
ted as evidence. The well merited punishments inilicMd 
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itpon certain of the ringleaders, were cited as proofs of 
A cruel and reretigeful tiisposition, and b secret hatred of 
Spaniards. Guevara, Reguelme, and their fellow con- 
victs, were discharged almoEt without the form of a trial. 
Roldan, from the very first, had been treated with con- 
fidence by Bobadilla ; all the otherB, whose conduct had 
rendered them liable to justice, received either a special 
acquittal or a general pardon. 

Bobadilla had now collected teelimony sufficient, as hi 
thought, to ensure the condemnation of the prisonerit' 
and his own continuance in command. He determined. 
therefore! to aend home the admiral and his brothers in 
chains, in the vessels which were ready for eea, with 
the inquest taken in their case, and private letters enfor- 
cing the charges made against them. 

San Domingo now swarmed with miscreants. Just de* 
llrered from the dungeon and the gibbet. Every base 
spirit which had been overawed by Columbus and his 
brothers when in power, now hastened to revenge itself 
npon them when in chains. The most injurious slanders 
were loudly praclaimed in the streets, pasquinades and 
libels were posted up at the corners, and horns blown in 
the neighbourhood of their prisonsi to tanni them with 
the exullings of the rabble. 

The charge of conducting the prisoners to Spain, v 
given to i^lonzo de Villejo, an officer who was in the 
employ of Bishop Fonseca. He was instructed, ( 

ving at Cadiz, to deliver his prisoners into the hands of ' 
the Bishop, which circumstance has caused a belief that . 
Tonseca was the secret instigator of all these violent ] 
proceedings. Villejo, however, was a roan of honoura- 
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If hie character, and generous feelings, and showed himself n 

^ft superior to ihelowmalignlly'nf-his patl'ons. Whenhear- | 
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rived with a guard to conduct Ae adm 
to the ship, he found him ia chains 
despondency. So violently had he fa 
savage were the passions lei loose b^ 
ha4 began to fear he should be sacrifi' 
portunity of being heard, and that b 
down to posterity snllied with impute 

When the officer entered with the f 
was to conduct him to the scaHbld. 
, mournfully, " whither are you taking 
ship, your excellency, to embark," 
" To embark!" repeated the admiral ei 
do yon speak the tmthi" "By the li 
lency," replied the honest officer, "i 
iheae words the admiral was comforts' 
restored from death to life. 

The caravals set sail early ui Oct 
Columbus shackled like the vilest of C 
scofFa and shouts of a miscreant' rab 
brutal joy in heaping insults on his ve _ -^ 

sent curses after him from the island : .aii so recent^ 
added to the rivilized world. Fortunately the voyage was 
favoarable and of moderate duration, anil was rendered 
leA irksome to Columbus, by the conduct of those to 
whom he was given io custody. TheworthyVilIejo,agweII 
as Andreas Martin, the master of the caraval, felt deeply 
grieved at his simation, and always treated him witJt 
profound respect and asEiduous attention. They wouMjtfj 
have taken off his irons, but to this he would not con-'~ "" 
sent; "No," said tte, proodlyi "ihcir majesties con- 
manded Die hy letter to Buhmit lo whatever Bobadilla 
ubould order in ihcir name i by their authority he fau 
put upon me llif se chains ; I will wear them iinlil th^ 
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Hfhall OQder Ifaem to be tnken ofF, and I will alterwardfifl 
^^preeerve them as relics and memorials of the leward of V 
my services." 

" He did so," adds his son Fernando, in his history ; " I 
saw them' always hanging in his cabinet, and he request- 
I ed ihativheuhe died they might be bHried with him '.' 







CHAPTER XXXIII. 

iTrival of Columbus in Spain. His inlerviem w 
SovereigTts. Appointment of ODa?ido lo the GoveriM 
ment of Hispaniola. [1500.] 



The arrival of Columbus at Cadiz, a prisoner, and in 
chains, produced almost as great a sensation as his tri- 
umphant retnru from his first voyage. A general borst of 
indignation arose in Cadiz, and in the powerful and opu- 
lent Seville, which was immediately echoed throughout 
all Spain. No one stopped to reason on the subject. It 
was sufficient to be told that Columbus was brought home a 
in chains from the world he had discovered. 

The tidings reached the court of Granada, and fdlS 
die Imllsof the alharabra with mumutrs of astonishmentr^ 

n the arrival of the ships at Cadiz, Audreas Martin, 
hptain. had permiKed Colundmft Id send off letters 
Jely by express. The admiral, foil of his wrongs, but'- 
poranl how far they had been authorized by the gove- 
rns, forbore to write to them. He sent a long letter, 
towever, to a lady of the court, high in favour With the 
Kteen, and who had been nurso to Prince Juan. It con^J 
pncd an ample vindication of his conduct, couched ^ 
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eloquent, and dignified and toucmng language. When it 
WB9 read to the noble'mindcd Isabella, and die fonnd bow 
grossly Columbus had been wronged, and the royal 
authority abused, her heart was filled with mingled sym- 
pathy and indignation. 

However Ferdinand might have secretly felt disposed 
againgjt Columbus, the momentary tide of public senti- 
ment Was not to be resisted. He joined with his genc- 
l-ous queen, in her reprobation of the treatment of Ihe 
admiral. Without waiUng to receive any documents that 
might arrive from fiobadilla, they sent orders to Cadiz 
that the prisoners should be instantly set at liberty, and 
treated mth all distinction, and that two thousand ducats 
should he advanced to Columbus to defray the expenses 
of his Journey to court _ They wrote him a letter at the 
same time, expressing their grief at ail tliat he had Guf' 
fered, and inviting him to Granada. 

The loyal heart of Columbus was cheered by this letter 
from his sovereigns. Ue appeared at court, not as a man 
ruined and disgraced, but richly dresseil. and with an 
honourable retinne. He was receiTed by their majesticii 
with unqualified favour and distinction. When the queen 
heheld this venerable man approach, and thought on all 
he had deserved, and all that he hnd suffered, she was 
moved to tears. Columbus Iwd borne up firmly against 
the stern conflicts of the world; he had endured with 
lofty scorn the injuries and ifi^lts of ignoble men, but 
he possessed strong and quick sensibility. Wlien h^ 
found himself thus kindly received, and beheld tean in 
die benign eyes of Isabella, his long suppressed feelings 
burst forth j he threw himudi upon his knees, and Sac 
some time could not titter a word for the violence of H^ 
tears and sobbings. 
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Feri^nand and Isabella raised hira from tlie ground, 
and endeavoured to encourage him by tlie most gracious 
flXpreasions. Aa soon as he regained his h el f-pos session, 
he entered into an eloquent and high-minded vindication 
gf his loyalty, and the zeal he had ever fell for the glory 
and advantage of the Spanish crown ; if, at any time, he 
had erred, it had been, he said, tlirough inesperiatce in 
the art of governing, and through the extraordinary dif- 
ficulties by which he had been surrounded. 

There was no need of vindication on hid part. He 
stood in the presence of his sovereigns a deeply injured 
nian. and it remained for them to vindicate themselves to 
the world, from the charge of ingratitude towards theit 
most deserving subject. They expressed their indigna 
tion at the proceedings of Bobadilla, which they disa- 
vowed, as contrary to his instructions ; they promised 
lliat be should be immediately dismissed from Ids com- 
mand, and Columbus reinstated in all bis privileges and 
dignities, and indemnified for the losses he had sustain. 
cd. The latter expected, of course, to be immediatelj 
sent back in triumph to San Domingo, as i>ceroy and 
admiral of. the Indies j but in this he was doomed to ex- 
perience a disappointment, whieh threw a gtoom over 
the remainder of his days. The fact was, that Ferdi- 
nand, however he may have disapproved of the violence 
of Bobadilla, was secretly well please* with its effects. 
It had produced a temporary excluaiou of Columbus from 
Us high offices, and the politic monsrch determined, in 
his heart, that he should never he restored to them. He 
had long repented having vested such great powers and 
prerogatives in any subject, particularly in a foreigner 
but at the time of granting them, he had no idea of 
extent of the countries over which they would be exi 
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cised. Recent discoveries, made by vKttWB in£vli 
showed tbem to be almoal boundless. Tincen|fl TuKz 
Piozon, one of the brave and intelligent familj' of iiavi- 
^tors that had sailed willi Columbus in his first voyage, 
had lately crossed the line, and explored the ehores ol' 
the southern continent, as far as Cape St- Augustine- 
Diegp Lepe, anutlier bold navigator of Palos, hail 
doubled thai capf, and beheld the continent GtretchJog 
away out of sight, to the southwest. The report of eve- 
ry discoverer put it beyond a doub^ that these eountries 
mtist be ineKliau^tihte in wcaltli, as ihey appeared la be 
boundless in extent. Yet over all Ihese Columbus Wfte 
to be viceroy, with a share in their produettung, and the 
profits of lh«ir thdc, that must yield him an incalculable 
revenue. The selfish monarch appeared almost to con- 
sider himself outwitted in the arrangement he had made ; 
and every new discovery, instead of increasing hia feel- 
utg of gratitude to Colunibus, seemed only to make him 
j«pine at the growing magnitude of his reward. 

Another grand consideration witli the monarch was, 
tliat Columbus was no longe^ indispensable to him. He 
had made his great discovery ; be had struck out the 
route to the Hew World, and now any one could follow 
it. A number of able navigators had ^nmg up under 
hie tuspices, who were daily besieging Ihe tlirone witb 
bfiers to fit out expeditions at their own cost, and to yield 
a share of the profits to the crown. Why should he, 
therefore, eoofer princely dignities and prerogatives far 
(hat, which men were daily offering to perform '|£ttr 
tmtously f 

Such, from his after conduct, appears to have been tli<- 
iflaloos and seltish policy which actuated FerditiaBd \n 
forbearing to reinstate Columbus in those digni " 
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privileges wMdl had been solemnly granted to Itim by 
treaty, and w^ich it was acknowledged he ha'd jjever 

'Cprfeited by misconduct. Plausible reasons, however. 

rWere given lor delaying hia re -appointment. It was oh' 
tved, that the elemenis of those factions, which had 
recently been in arms, yet existed in the island, 
might produce {regh troubles, should ColumbuA ei 
immediately. Ibwas repreeenled as advisable, iheiefori 
to send some officer of talent and discretion to supersede' 
Bobadilla, and to hol^ the government for tivo'ycars, by 
which lime all angry passions would be allayed, and tur- 
bulent individuals removed. Colunifhie might then re- 
sume the command, with comfort lo himself, and advan- 
tage to the crown. With this Brrangeount the admiral 
was obliged to content himself. 

The person chosen lo supersede Bobadiila was Don 
JVicholas de Ovando, commander of l^ares. of the order of 
Alcantara. He is described as being of the middle size, 
with a fair complexion, a red beard, a modest look, yet a 
lone of authority ; fluent in speech, courteous in man- 
ners, prudent. Just, temperate, and of great humility 
Such is the picture drawn of him by some of his cootem 
poraries ; yet he appears, from hia actions, to have been 
plausible and subtle, as well as fluent and courteous ; 
his humility concealed a great love of command ; he was 
a merciless scourge to the Indians, and in his dealings 
with Columbus he was both ungenerous and unjust. 

While the departure of Ovando was delayed by various 
circumstances, every arrival brouglit intelligence of the 
VDsastrnus state of the island, under the adn^iuistration of 
ibadiHa. The latter was not so much a bad, as an im- 
pradent and a weak man. Imagining rigorous rule to 
be the rosk An which his predecessors had split, he h«d, 
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at ihe very oulECt, Tcloxed Uie reins of justice anil mo- 
rality, and, of eonrse, lited lost a]! comniHnil over the 
commu&ily. In a little wldl«, such ilisorileT and licefl- 
tiouaness enssed, that many, ev*n of the opponents o( 
Columbus, looked back with regret to the Btnct but 
wholesome rule of himself and the ndelamado. 

One dangerous indulgence granted to the coloiUEta, 
'called for another, and eaclr was cedetf; in its turn, by 
BobadilJa. He sold the farms and estates of the crown 
at low prices, and granted universal permission to work 
the mines, paying bnly an eleventh of tlic produce to go- 
vernment. To prevent any diminution in the revenues, 
it became necessary to increase the quantity of gold eel 
lected. He enforced, Oierefore, the repartiroientos, by 
which the caciques were obliged to furnish parties of 
their subjects, to work for the Spaniards in the field and 
in the mine. To carry lhe»e into more complete effect, 
he made an enumeration of the natives of the island, re- 
duced tbera into classes, and distributed them, according 
■o his favour or caprice, among the colonists. His con- 
slant exhortation to llie Spaniards was, to produce largn" 
quantities of gold. " Make the most of your lime." ho 
would say, " there is no knowing how long it will last ;" 
alluding to ihe poaaibility of hia being speedily recalled^ 
The colonists acted up lo bis advice, and so hard did they 
drive the poor natives, that the eleventh yielded more re- 
venue than tiad ever been produced by the third, under 
the government of Columbus. In the mean time, tiie 
unhappy Indians sunk under the toils imposed upon 
theMh and the severities by which they were enforced. 

Tile tidings of these abuses, wid of the wrongs of the 
natives, grieved the spirit of Isabella, and induced her to 
urge the departure of Ovando. He was empowered tu 
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, assume ihe command immediately on his an-iral, sending 
Lhome Bobadilia by Ibe return of the fieet. Mispaniolit 
^was to be the metropolis of the colonial goTerameuf, 
Irhich was to extend over the islands and Terra Firma. 
bOvando was to correct tlic late abuses, to revoke thi 
- proper licenses granted by Bobadilia, to lighten 
burdens imposed upon llic Indians, and to promote tl 
religious instruction., He was, at tlie same time, to 
certain the injury sustained by Columbus in his late 
rest and imprisonment, and the arrears of 
were due to him, that he might receive ample redress 
and compenantion- The admiral was to be allowed n 
resident agent in the island, to attend to liis affairs and 
guard his interests, to which ofHce Columbus immediate- 
ly appointed Alonzo Sanchez dcCarvajah 

Among various decrees on this occasion, we find the 
first trace of negro- slavery in the new world. It was 
permitted to transport to the colony negro slaves born 
in Spain, the children and descendants of natives brought 
from Guinea, where the slave trade had for some time 
been carried on by tlie Spaniards and Portuguese. 
There are signal events in the course of history, which 
sometimes hear the appearance of temporal judgments. 
H is a fact worthy of observation, that Hispaniola, the 
place where this flagrant sin against nature and humani- 
ty was first introduced into the new world, has been the 
first to exhibit an instance of awful retribution. 
I The fleet appointed to convey Ovando to his govern- 

■flment, put to sea on the 13th of February, 1502. It was the 
^H largest armament that had yet sailed to the new world, 
^H'Consisting of thirty sail, of various sizes, provided with 
^Hall kinds of supplies f»r tlie colony. Twenty-five hundred 
^K' aouls embuked in this fleet, many of them persons of 
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rank, with their families. Ovando waa allowed a bril- 
liant retinue, a body guard of horsemen, and the use of 
silks, brocades, and prcrious stones, at that time fbrUd- 
den by the sumptuary laWs of Spain. Such was the tstylv 
in which a favourite of Ferdinaodt a native subject of 
auk, was fitted out to enter upon the government with- 
held from Columbus. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Proposilion of Columbus for a crusade. His 'prepA' 
tiomfor a fourth Voyage, [1500— 1501.] 

CoLrittBUB remained in the city of Granada upwards oi , 
nine months, swailing employment, and tndeorouring to 
retrieve his affiiirs from the confusion into which they had . 
been thrown. During Ibis gloomy period, he called lo mind 
\m vow to furnish, within seven years from the time »f hiau 
discovery of the New World, an army of fifty thoii«and 
foot and five thousand horse, for the recovery of the holy 
sepulchre. The time had elapsed, the vow remained 
unfulfilled, and the expected treasures that were lo pay 
the army had never been realised, Destitute, therefore, 
of the means of accomplishing his pious purpose, he con- 
sidered it bis duty to incite the sovereigns to the enter- 
prise ; and he felt emboldened to do so, from having' ofigi- 
nally proposed it as the great objectto which the profit^ 
of his discoveries should be directed. He set to worlf. 
therefore, with liis accustomed zeal, lo prepare argumetU* 
for the purpose. Aided by a Carthusian friar, kc c^T- 
lected into a mannscript volume, all ilie passages In thf 
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•Mfed scriptures and in the wrilingB ofthe Tallure. 
iivfaicb ho cont^iced to contain mystic portents and 
B prophecies of fhe discovery of the New World, the con- 
FVeraioTi of ihe Geniiles, and the recovery of ihe holy 
"scpulclire; three great events which lie supposed to bp 
prcdeatiued to succeed each other, and to be accomplish- 
ed through his agency. He prepared, al die aatne timer 
a long letter to the sovereigns, written with hia usual 
fervour of spirit, and simplicity of heart, urging them to 
set on foot a eniaede for the conqnwt of Jerusalem. I' 
is a singular compositioQ, which lays open (he visionary 
part of his character, and shows the mystic and specula- 
live reeding with which he was accustomed to nurture 
his solemn and soaring imagination.* 

It must be recollected that this was a scheme medita- 
ted in Biolanchaly and enthusiastic moods, in the courts- 
of the Aambre, among dte splendid remains of Moor- 
ish grandeur, where, but a few years before, he had 
beheld the standard of. the faith elevated in triumph 
abpvc the symbols of iSlidelity. It was in unison With 
the temper of the times, wheo the cross and sword fre- 
quently went together, auil religion was made the pretext 
for the most desolating wars. Whether Columbus ever 
presented this book to the sovereigns is unrertaiu ; it i> 
probable that he did not, as his thoughts suddenly- re- 
turaed, with renewed ardour, to their wonted chaanels, 
and he conceived a leading object for another enterprise 
of discovery. 

Vaeco de Gama had recently accompUshed the lorn; 
attempted navigation to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 

• The manuscript volimip, including the Idler, bUD exists in the Co- 
mbian Ubrarj of Ihe cathedral of Seville, aodlffit bean illlpeel«I 
VilbgtNttiatereal bj Ihc writer of this hialury. 
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and Pedro Alvarez Cabral, follawing in IiU track, bad 
relurned with his veBSels laden with the precious^^er- , 
chandiae of the east. The riehea of Calicut were now 
the theme of every tongue. The discoveries of the 
savage re^ons of lhe_ New World, had as yei brought bnt 
little revenue to Spain, but this route to the East Indies 
was pooring in immediBte wealth upon Portugal. 

Cohimhus wna roused to emulaiiuo, and trusted hc 
could discover a roqte to those oriental regions, more 
easy and direct thafi Ihitt of Vasco de Giima. Aero-^big - 
to his own observations, and the reports qf other naviga- 
tors, ihe ccftBl of Term Firma slretjihed far to the west- 
ward. The eoiiiherii coast of Cuba, which he consider- 
ed a pari of the Asiatic continent, stretched onward 
towards the same point. The euirenls of the Cai'ibbeaD 
(ea must jraBs between these lands. He was persuaded, 
therefore, that a strait must exist somewhere thereBbout, 
0]K:nlQg into the Indian Hea. The tiiluaiion in which he 
placed hia conjectural strait was somewhere about what 
■a at present called the Isthnios orDarien. Could he but 
discover auch a passage, and thtia link the New World he 
httd discovered, with the opulent orientii] countries of 
the old, he felt that he should make a magnificent close 
to hia labours. 

He nufolded his plan to the sovereigns, and, though it 
met with some narrow minded opposition on the part of 
some of the royal councillors, it was promptly adopted 
by the sovereigns, and he was empowered lo fit out an 
armament to carry it into effect. He accordingly de- 
parted for SevillC'in tlie autumn of 1501, to make the 
necessary preparations ; but such were the delays caused 
by the artifices of Poneeca and his agents, that it was not 
until tile following month of May that he was able t 
put to sea. 
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Before sailing, he took measures to provide against any 
iniBfortune that might happen to himself in so distant 
^. and perilons an espedition. He had copies made and 
^b'^b then tica led, of all the ro^al letters patent of hid digui- 
^^des and privileges ; of his letter to the nurse of Prince 
^^Httian, contaioing a vindication of his conduct; and of t^vo 
H|Ktters assigning to the Bank of St. George at Genoa a 
^k^enUi of his revenues, to be employed in diminiahiiig the 
^K duties on proviaiona in his native city. These two sets 
^B of documents he sent by different hands to his friend. 
^B DoctorNicoloOdorigo, who hadbeen Genoese ambassador 
^r to the court of Spain, requesting him to depoaite them in 
< ^ome safe place at Genoa, and to apprize his son Diego 
of the same. 

He ivrote also to Pope Alexander VH. mentioning his 
vow to furnish an army for a crusade, but informing him 
of his being prevented from fulfilling it by being devest- 
ed of his government. He promised his Hohncss, how- 
:, on his return from his present voyage, to repauy 
I immediately to Rome, and render him an accoimt t 
■ til his expeditiona. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LCofumivs sails on his fourth voyage. Events at the 
Islands of Hispaniola. His search after an imagi- 
nary strait. [1502.] 

Ace was rapidly making its advanceg upon ColumbuSi 
when he undertook hia fourth voya^ of discovery. 
BV« liowaboHt sixty-six yeartdd. His eonstilulion, odd 
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nail )r vigorous in the extreme, had been impaired by 
bardshipB and expoanres in every clime, and by the iDen- 
lal sufferings he had undergone. His inlellectual pow- 
ers alone retained their wonted energy, prompting him,al 
a period of life when most men «eek repose, to sally 
forth, with youlhrul ardour, on the most loilBome and 
adrentnroDB aC. enterprises. In thi'a ardnoue voyage be 
was accompanied by his brother Don Bartholomew, who 
^mmanded one of the vesseb, and by hie son Fernando, 
llien in his fourteenth year. 

Coluiiibus aailed from Cadiz on the 9th of May, 1503. 
ms squadron consisted of four caravals, the largest of 
but seventy tons burthen, the emaUest of fifty ( the 
crews amounted in all to one hundred and &fly men. 
With this lillte armament, and thene slender liarkst ho 
undertook the Ecarch after a strait, which, if found, 
must conduct him into the most remote seas, nnd leid to 
» complete circumnavigation of the globe. After touch- 
ing at Uia Canaries, he had a prosperous voyage to ihe 
Guiibbec iHlands, arriving on the 15th of June at Manli- 
aino, at present called Martinique. He had originally 
intended to steer to Jamaica, and from thence for the- 
continent in search of the supposed strait j but one of his 
vessels proving a dull sailer, he bore away for Ilispaniola, 
to exchange it for one of llie fleet which had recently 
taken out Ovando. This was contrary to his orders, 
wflich had expressly forbade him to touch at Bispaniola, 
until bis return homewards, icst his presence should 
ctiuse some agitation in the island ; he imsted, however, 
the circumstances of the case would plead his excuse. 

Columbus arrived off the harbour of Sau Domingo atan 
imptopitious moment. The place was tilled with the 
most virulent of his enemies, many of whom were in ■ 
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ligb slate of exftspcrUion from recent proceedings whi 
pd Itiken place againat them. The fteei which 
hnigtit out Ovando, lay in the harbour ready to put 
ea, and was to lake out Roldan, and many of bis late 
dhercnts, some of whom were under arreati snd to be 
ried in Spain. Bobadilla was to embark in the princi- 
al ship, on board of which he had put an iinmenec 
mount of gold, the revenue collected for the government 
ip^g htB administration, and which he confidently e^ 

pected would stone for all his faults. Among the pre- 
GDtshe intended for the sovereigns, was one mass oC 

Virgin gold, which is famous in the old Spanish clironi- 
les. It was said to weigh three thousand six hundred 
istillanos. Large quantiiies of gold had also been 

pipped in the fleet by the followers of Roldan, and Other 
Iventurera ; the weBWi gained by the sufie 

finltappy natives. 

n the 29tli of June that Columbus arriv«6 «t 

Mouth of the rirer,.and sent an olEcer on shore toexpli 
o the governor the purpose of his visit ; he requested 
^rmission, moreover, to shelter his squadron in ihc 
.8 he »pprehended an approaching storm. His re- 
ras refused by Ovando, who probably hud orders 
rom the sovereigns to that effect, and perhaps was further 
wayed by prudent considerations. Columbus then sent 

k second message, entreating that the sailing of the ileei 
oiglit be delayed, as there were indubitable signs of an 

tpproaching tempest. This request was as fruitless as 

Ae preceding ; tlie weather, to an inexperienced eye, 
s fair and tranquili and the warning of tlio admir&l 
s treated with ridicule, as the prediction of. a £ilsp 

prophet. 
Columbus retired from the river, indignant at heii 
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denied relief^ and refused shelter, in the very ii 
he had discovered. Hia crew murmured loudly at bmng 
esclnded from a port of their own nation, where even 
strangers, under airoilar circumstances, would be admit- 
ted, and they repined at having embarked with a com- 
mander who was liable to bucIi treatment. Columbus, , 
reeling confident that a etorm was at hand, kept his feeble 
^^uadron close lo shore, and sought for shelter in some 
wild bay or river of the island. 

In the mean lime, the fleet of Bobadilla set sail from San 
Domingo, and stood ont confidently to aea. AVithin two 
. days the predictions of Columbus ivere verified. One 
irf those tremendous storms which sometimes ewoep those 
latitudes, had gradually gathered up and began to blow. 
The Jittle squadron of Columbus remained for- o time 
tolerably well aheltercd by the land, but the tempest 
creasing, and the night coming on, with unusual dark' 
ncBs, the ships lost sight of each other, and were separa- 
ted. The admiral still kept close to the shore, and buS' 
taiuedno damage. The Ihree other vessels ran out foi 
sea room, and for several days were driven about at the 
mercy of wind and wave, fearful each momAit of ship- 
wreck, and giving up each other as lost. The adelantado, 
ivlio commanded the worst vessel of the squadron, ran the 
most imminent hazard, and nothing but bis consummate 
oeamonship enabled him to keep her afloat ; he lost bis 
long boat, and all the other vessels sustained more or less 
injury. At length, after various vicissitudes, they all ar- 
rived safe at Port Hermoao, to ibo west of San Do- 



uungo. 

A different fete befel the Other armament. The ship 
"n board of which were Bobadilla, Roldan, and a aum- 
l>cr of the most inveterate enemies of Columbus, was 



, swallowe'd up with all its crew, and witli ihe celebraf 
a of gold, and' the pi'incipal pan o{ the ill gottd 
treasure gained by the miseries of tlic indians. 



of the other ahi 
San Duniiugo 
enabled to conti 



entirely lost, some returned 
shattered condition, and onlj' one 
itinue her voyage to Spain. Thai one, it 
19 sail! , was the weakest of the fleet, nnd bad on board ol 
it fijur thousand pieces of gold, tlie properly of the ad- 
miral, rrmitted to Spain by his agent Carvujal. Both 
Fernando Columbus, and the venerable hisiorian Las 
Casas, looked upon tbi3 event aa one of ihose awful 
judgmeaie which seem at times to deal forth temporal i-c- 
f tributimb- .Tbey notice the circitnistaDce, that while the 
3 of tile admiral were thus, as it were, before his 
swallowed up in Uic raging sea, the only ship ennf. 
frbled to pursue her voyage, was the frail bark freighl 

with his property. Many of the supetatitiuus seu 
ft who, from the sagacity displayed by Columbus, 4k ji 
[ ing of tlie signs of the elemeniv^and his yariely of scletl- 
i ti&c knowledge, looked upon him as enduwed with super- 
I natural powers, fancied he had conjured up this storm by 
magic spells, for the destruction of his enemies. The 
evils in this, as in moat of the cases called temporal judg- 
ments, overwhelmed the innocent wtlli the guilty- In 
the same ship with Bubadilla and Roldan, perished the 
captive Guariones, the unfortunate cacique of the vega. 

Ailer repairing the damages sustained by his ships in 
the storm, Columbus steered for Terra Finns, but the 
weather tiling perfectly calm, he was swept away Id the 
northwest by the currents, until he arrived on the eoullt- 
em coast of Cuba. The wind springing up fair, ho re- 
^L sumed his course, tuid standing to the eoutliwest, wa& 
^Beiiabled on the 30ih of July to make tlic island of Gua- 
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iiaga, a ien leagues distant from the coast or Honduras. 
While the adelantado was on shore at this island, a canoe ' 
rtrrived of an immenso size, on board of which eat a 
cacique with his wives and childreu, under an awning ot 
jialm leaves. The canoe was paddled by twenty-fire 
indianst and freighted with various merchandise, the mdc 
manulacturcs and natural productions of the adjacent 
couutrjes. There were hatchets and other Dteosils of 
copper, with a kind of crucible for the melting of that 
melal. Vaiious vessels neatly formed of cloy, marble, 
aid hard wood ; mantles of cotton, worked and dyed, 
n itli various colours ; and many other articles which in- 
ilicated a superior degree of art and civiliz^tioii thiD 
had hitherto been discoveied in ihe New World. 

The indians, as lar as ihey could be understood, informed 
tile admiral ttiat tiiey had come from a country rich, 
■Tultivaied, and industrious, situated to the west, and Urged 
him to Hteer in Aat direction. Well would it have been 
for Columbus had he followed their advice. Within a 
day or two he would h«Ve arrived at Yucatan ; the dis- 
covery of Mexico, and the other opulent countries of New 
Spain, would have necessarily followed, the Southern 
Ocean would have beeu disclosed to him, and a succes- 
Mttn of splendid discoveries would have shed fresh glory 
0& his declining age, instead ofita sinking amidst gloom, 
uoglert, and disappointment. 

The Bdmimrs whole mind, hoivevcr, was at {>resent 
intent upon discovering tho supposed strait, that was to 
load him to till' liidiati OcesBi He eiood, therefore, south- 
wardly lor sume mounlninfl wbioh lie descried not many 
leagues distanl, made Cape UondtirBB, and from thencc 
proceeded eastwardly, beating ftgainst contrary' winds, 
t struggling with the cnrrents which sweep that coast. 
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There was an almost incessant tempest, with heavy rain 
ful thunder and lightning. His veaaels were 
itrained so that their aeams opened, the sails and rigging 
were rent, and the provisions damaged by the rain and 
the leakage. The sailors were exhausted with fatigue, 
and harrasaed with terror. Several times ihey confessed 
their sins 10 each other, and prepared for death. During 
a great part of this time, Columbus suffered extreme!) 
from the gout, and his complaint was aggravated by 
vvalchfulnesB and anxiety. His illness did not prevent 
liis attending to his duties ; he had a small cabin or 
round house constructed on the stem, from whence, even 
when confined to his bed, he could keep a look out, and 
regulate the sailing of the ships. Many times he was 
so ill that he thought his end approaching, uul hi^ 
anxious mind was distressed at the thoughts that lu^ 
brother, Don Bartholomew, and lus son Fernando, were 
exposed to the same dangers and hardships. Often, too. 
his thoughts reverted to his son Diego, and the cares 
and misfortimes into which hifl death might plunge him 
\t length, after struggling for upwards of forty days to 
make a distance of about seveuty leagues, he arrived on 
[he 14th of September, at a cape where tJie coast roadc 
1 sodden bend, and turned directly south. Doubling 
this cape, he had immediately an easy wind, and swept 
off with Sewing sul, in consequence of which he gave- 
it tlie name'of Gractas a Dios, or Thanks to God. 

For three weeks he coiitinued coasting what is at 
present called the Mosquito shore, in the course of whicii 
a boat with its crew ^vaa swallowed up by the Eudden 
swelling of a river. He had occasional interviews with 
the naUvw, but » mutual dislrust prev_ailed between tlieni 
30(1 ihe Spatllards. The indiass were frightened at ?e<> 
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ing a notary of the fleet take out pen, iiik, and paper, | 
proceed to write down the information ihey were com- 
rounicating ; they supposed he was working some magic 
spell, and to counteract it, Ihey scattered a fragrant pow- 
der in theoir, and burnt it 3o that the emokeshouldbebortic 
towards the Spaniards. Tlie euperatitioua seamen look- 
ed upon these counter charms with equal distrust. They 
suspected the people of this coast to be great enchanters, 
and that all the delays and hardships they had experien- 
c«d were in consequence of the ships being under some 
evil spell, wronght by their magic arts. Even Columbus, 
and his son and historian Fernando, appear to have been 
tinetsred irith this superstition, which Indeed is cliarac- 
leristic of the age. 

On the 5th of October, Columbus arrived at what is 
fttprosent called Costa Rica {or the Rich Coast) fttom 
the gold and silver mines found in after years among its 
mountains. Here he began to find ornaments of pure 
gold among the natives. These increased in quantity 
when he came to what bas since been called the coast 
of Veragua, where he was assured that the richest minfia 
were to be found. Li sailing along these coasts he re- 
ceived repeated accounts of a great kingdom in the west, 
trailed Ciguarc, at the distance of several days journey, 
where, aa far aa he could understand the imperfect ex- 
planations of his interpreters, the inhabitants wore 
crowns and braeelels and anklels of gold, and employed 
it in embroidering their garments, and ornamenting and 
embossing their furniture. Tliey were armed also like 
tlie Spaniards, ^vith swords, bucklere, and cuirasses, and 
' irere mounted on borsea. The couatry was described 
also as being commercial, with great fairs and seaports, 
ch ships arnrcd armed ivilh cannon. Al 
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Columbus understood that [he sea contiaued round to 
F^s kingdom of Ciguore, and ftat ten days beyond i^ 
vfts the Ganges. 

These ware evidently rumours of the distant king- 
dom of Mexico, imperfectly interpreted to Columbu?. 
and shaped and coloured by his imagination. He con- 
duded thai this country must be some province belonging 
to the Grand Khan, and must lie on the opposite side of r 
peninsula, and that he would soon arrive at a strait lead- 
ing into the Indian Sea which washed its shores. The 
supposed vicinity of the Ganges caused no surprise, as 
hehad adopteil' t&e opinion of certain ancient philoso- 
phers, who gave (he world a smaller circumference than 
was generally imagined, and but fifty-six miles and two- 
thirds lo a degree of the equinoctial line. 

With these erroneous but ingenious ideas, Columbus 
continued to press forward in search of the imaginary 
strait, contending with adverse winds and currents ; and 
meeting with great hostility from the natives ; for the 
Indians of these coasts were fierce and warlike, and many 
of the tribes are supposed to have been of Carib origin. 
, At sight of the ships, the forests would resound with 
elU and war whoops, with wooden drums, and the blast.'; 
!bf conchs, and on landing the shores would be lined with 
lavage warriors armed with cluba, and lances, and swords 
Eof palm wood, 
k At length, having discovered and named Puerto Bello, 
r &nd continued beyond Cape Nombre de Dios, Colum- 
bus arrived at a small and narrow harbour, to which he 
gave the name of EI Retrete, or The Cabinet. Here he 
reached tlie point, to which Baetidea, an enterprising 
^oyager, coasting from the eastward, had recently ex- 
tored. Whether Columbus knew or not, of the voyage 
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of this discoverer, does uot clearly appear, but here he 
was induced lo give up all further attempt to find ihc 
strait. The seamen were [iishearCened by the constant 
opposition of the winds and currents, and by the condi- 
tion of the ships, which were pierced in all parts by the 
teredo or worm so destructive in the tropical seas. They 
considered themselves still under an evil spell, worked 
by the indian sorcerers, and the commanders remonstrat- 
ed againat forciog their way any farther in epite of the 
elements, with ships so crazed and leaky. Columbus 
yielded to their Bolicitations, and determined to return 
to (he coasl of Veragua, and search for tlie mines which 
were said to abound there. 

Here then ended the lofty anticipations which had 
elevated him above all mercenary views in his struggle 
along these perilous coasts, and had given a heroic cha- 
racter to the early part of hia voyage. It is true, he 
had been in pursuit of a mere chimera, .but it waa the 
chimera of a splendid imagination and a penetrating 
judgment. If he was disappointed in his expectation of 
Anding a strait through the isthmus of Darien, it was, 
because nature herself had been disappointed, for she 
appears to have attempted lo make one, but t' 
tempted it in vain. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

felurn to the coast of Veragua. CoTitesls viilk iht 
natiees. [1502.] 

{ the 5th of December, Goliimbus sailed from 
Letiete, to return westward in search of the gold mi 
if Verogua. He had not proceeded far, however, when' 
suddenly veered to the west, the point front 
Irhence, for lliree months, he liad been wishing 
' Wow, but from whence it now came only to conlradici 
Iiim. In a little while it became ao variable aifd furioUE 
aa to baffle all seamanship. For nine days the vessels 
were tossed about, at ihe mercy of n raging tempest, in 
an unlinown sea, and often exposed to the awful perik 
of a lee shore. The sea, according to the description of 
Columbua, boUed at times, like a cauldron; at other 
times it ran in mountain waves, covered with foam, 
night the raging billows sparkled with luminous particles 
which made them resemble great surges of flame. For 
it day and a night, the heaveu's glowed like a furnacK; 
Bith incessant flashet (if lightning ; while the loud cla] 
f thunder were often mistaken by the mariners fo 
' signal guns of distress from their foundering companii 
During the whole time there was such a deluge of r 
Ihat the seamen were almost drowned in their opes 
vessels. 

In the midst of (his wild tumult of the elements they 
beheld a new object of alarm. The ocean in one place 

I became strangely agitated. The water was whirled up 
into a kind of pyramid or cone, while a livid cloud, 
tftperiaf to n point, bent down to meet il. Joining toga- 
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titer, they formed a column, which rapidly approached 
the ships, spinning along the surface of the deep, and 
drawing up the waters with a rushing sound. The 
affrighted mariners, when they heheld this waierepout 
advancing towards them, despaired of averting it by 
human means, and began to repeat certain passages from 
St. John (he Evangelist. The waterspout passed close 
by their ships wilhoul injuring them, and they attributed 
(heir escape to the miraculous eJEcacy of their quotations 
from the scriptures. 

An interral of cjilm succeeded, but eren (his aflbrded 
l;ut httle consolation to the tempest tost mariners ; tliey 
looked upon it as deceitful, and beheld wi(li alarm great 
numbers of sharks, so abundant and ravenous in those 
latitudes, roaming about the ships. Among the euper- 
stitlons of the seas, is the belief that these voracious fish 
have not only the faculty of smeUing dead bodies St a 
distance, but have a presentiment of their prey, and 
keep about vessels which have sick persons ou board, 
or wtiich arc in danger of being wrecked. 

For three weeks longer they continucii to be driren 
lo aud fro, by changeable and tempestuous winds, endea- 
vouring to make a distance of merely thirty leagtiSSi 
insomuch that Columbus gave this Kne of sea-board ihc 
name of La custa dc loi Coiitrasies, or the coast of oon- 
Iradictions. At length, to his great joy, he arrived on the 
day of Epiphany (the 6Lh of January) on the coast of 
Veragua, and anchored in a river to which, in honour of 
ihe day, he gave the name of Belcn or Bethlehem. 

The natives of the neighbourhood manifeBled ihe 
same fierce and warlike character that generally prevsilr 
ed along this coast. They were soon conciliated, boir^ : 
•■ver, and brought many ornaments of fine gold to ti^"'^' — 
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ml aemteil the admiral that the mines lay near the Rivei 

Terngua, which was about two leagues distant. The 

adelantado had an interview with Quibian, the cacique 

of Yefagua, who afterwards visited the ships, He was a 

stern warrior," of tall and powerful frame, and taciturn 

K^d cautious character. A few days afterwards the 

^elantado, attended \fy sixiy^cight men, well armed, 

roceeded to explore ihe Veragua, and seek its reputed 

They ascended the river about a league and it 

I ^If to the village of Quibian-, which was situated on a 

f bill. The cacique descended with a numerous train of 

bia Hubjecls, unarmed, and took b$B seat on a great stone, 

which one of hi^ attendants drew out of the river. He 

received his guests with courtesy, for the lofty, vigorous 

f and iron form of the adelantado, and his resolute de- 

, were calculated lo inspire awe and respect in an 

i&dian warrior. Though liia jealousy was evidently 

iVltkoned by the intrusion of the Spaniariis iiito his tcr- 

Btorics, yet he readily funiislied Don Bartholomew with 

SB. to conduct him to the mines. These guides led 

e adolanlado and his men about six leagues into the 

^erior. among thick forests of lofly and magnificenl 

toS) where they loM them the mjneswere situated, Lt 

i whole soil appeared to be impregnated with 

raid, and the Spaniards collected a considerable quantity 

|pm the snrrace of tlie earth, and from among the roots 

t Hie trees. From hence, the adelaiitado was conduct 

1 to the summit of a high hill, which overlooked an 

extent of country, witli various villages, and 

((he guides assured him, that the whole land, to the 6 

I bf Iweniy days' journey westward, abounded 

bDId. 

t Another expedition of Don Bariliolomew along tl 
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denied relief, and refused shelter, in the very island tvliicb 
he had discovered. His crew murmured loudly at being 
cxcladed from a port of their own nation, where even 
strangers, under similar circ urn stances, would be admit- 
ted, and ihey repined at having embarked with a com- 
mander who was liable to sucli treatment. Columbus, . 
feeling confideitt lliat a storm was at hand, kept his feeble 
."squadron close to shore, and sought for shelter in some 
wild bay or river of the ieland. 

In the mean lime, the fleet of Bobadilla set sail fromSan 
nomingo, and stood out confidently to sea. Within two 
. days the predictions of Columbus were verified. One 
df those tremendous storms which sometimes sweep those 
latitudes, had gradually gathered up and began to blow. 
The little sqaadron of Columbus remained for- a time 
tolerably well sheltered by the land, hut the tempest in- 
creasing, and the night coming on, with unusual dirk- 
iicss, the ships lost sight of each other, and were separa- 
ted. The admiral still kept close to the shore, and sus- 
Ituned no damage. The three otlier vessels ran out for 
sea room, and for several days were driven about at the 
mercy of wind and wave, fearful each moment of ship- 
wreck, and giving up each other as lost The adelantado, 
who commanded the worst vessel of the squadron, ran the 
most imminent hazard, and nothing bat hie consummate 
seamanship enabled him to keep her afloat; he lost his 
long boat, and all the other vessels euelained more or leas 
injurj*. At length, after varioos vicissitudes, they all ar- 
rived snfo lit Port llermoso, to the west of San Do- 
mingo. 

A different fate hefcl the other armament. Tlie alup 
on board of which were Bobadilla, Roldan, nnd a aum- 
Wt of the most invclcriite enemies of Oohrmhus, was 
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I ewajloive'd up with all its crew, and willt the celebrated 
B of gold, and- the principal part of the ill gotten 
treasure gained by ihe miseries of the indians. Many 
of the other alilps were entirely lost, some returned to 
San Domingo in shattered condition, and only one was 
enabled to continue her voyage to Spain. That one, il 
is said, was the weakest of the lleel, antllijid on board of 
^ it four thousand pieces of gold, the property of the ad- 
["tniral, remiiteil to Spain by his agent Carvujal. Both 
{"ernaDdu Columbus, and the venerublc historian Las 
, looked upon this event as one of those awful 
s which seem at times to deal forth temporal re- 
r .They notice the circiynalance, that while the 
g^of the admiral were thus, as it were, boforo hi» 
''eJ up in the raging sea, the only ship 
3 pursue her voyage, was ihe frail bark frctghl 
Jivith his property. Many of the superstitious 
■ who, from the sagacity displayed by Columbus, in ji 

g of the signs of the elements) and his variety of sCieHi 
b tific knowledge, looked upon liim as endowed with super- 
P natural powers, fancied he had conjured up this storm by 
magic spells, for the destruction of his enemies. The: 
evils in this, as in most of the cases called temporal judg- 
ments, overwhelmed the innocent with the guilty. In 
the same ship with Gobadilla and Roldan, perished the 
captive Guarionex, the unfortunate cacique of the veg^. 

After repairing the damages sustained by his ships in 
the storm, Columbus steered for Terra Fimia, but the 
weather fittliog perfectly calm, he was swept away to the 
uorthweH By the current«t nnti! he arrived on the aouth- 
em coast of Cuba. The wind springiug up fair, he re- 
sumed his course, apd standing to the southwest, watt 
enabled on the 30th ef July to make ihc island of Qua- 
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wminds. He tlieamadefaim presents of a comb, acisaors, 
and mirror, taught him and his indians the uao of them 
in cutting, and amnging their hair, and thus ingratiated 
himedf with them by administering to their canity. Ii 
was impossible, however, to gain admittance to thr 
cacique; but Mendez saw enough lo conrincc him that 
the attack was about to be carried into effect, and that U 
was merely delayed by the wound of the cacique. 

An Indian interpreter, a native of the neighbourhood. 
corpoboraled the report of Mendez. He informed tht! 
ndrairal that Quibtun intended to come secretly in the 
dead of the niglil. with all his warriors, lo set fire to the 
^hips and houses, and massacre the Spaniards. 

When ihe adelantado heard of thia plot, he conceived 
a counterplot to defeat it, which he carried into effect 
with his usual promptness and resolnlion. Taking witli 
him seveniy-fonr men, well-armed, among whom Was 
Diego Mende?:, and being accompanied by the indian 
interpreter who had revealed the conspiracy, he set off 
in the boats, to ihe mouth of Ihe Veragua, ascended it 
rapidly, and landed at the Tillage of the cacique, before 
Ibe Indians could have notice of his approach. Lest 
Quibian should take the alarm and Ay. he ascended (o 
bis house, accompanied only by Diego Mendez, and four 
other men, ordering the rest lo come on gradually and 
secretly, and at the discharge of an arquebus, to rush up 
and surround tliehonte, and sufier no one to escape. 

The cacique, hearing of bis approach, came forth, and 
i^aUng himB«If in the portal, desired him to advaoce 
«iingly. Don Bartholomew complied, ordering Diego 
Mendez and his four companions In remain at « litde 
distance, but to rush lo his aid at a concerted signal. 
He then advanced, addressed the cacinnc bv means of 
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le interpreter, inquired about his wouud, auil pretending 
i examine it, look him by the arm. This was the 
Ignal, Kt which four of the SpaniardB rushed forward, 
Ibe fifth discharged liie arquebus. A violent struggle 
:^sued between Don Bartholomew and the cacique, who 
were bolh men of great muscular force, but with the 
lusistance of Diego Mendez and his companions, ({uibian 
i overpowered, and boimd hand and foot. In the 
!an time (he main body of tlie ijpaniards sui 
i house, and captured the wives and children of 
eacique, and aeveral of his principal subjects. Tlie 
B were sent off lo the ships, while the adelantat 
a part of his men, remained on shot 
judians who had escaped. 

' The cacique was conveyed to the boais by Juan San 
chez, the principal pilot of the aquadron, a powerful and 
spirited man. The adetantado ctiarged him to be 
^ard against any attempt at rescue or escape. The 
jitnrdy pilot said, that if the cacique escaped from 
clutches, he would give ihera leave to pluck out his b» 
Tiair by hair. On arriving at the boat he secured 
jnisoner by a strong cord to one of the benches. 

Ki» a dark night; as the boat proceeded down the river, 
e eacique coinpliwned piieously of the painfulness 6t 
his bonds, until the rough heart of the pilot was touched 
with compassion. He loosened the cord, therefore, by 
prhich Quibian was tied lo the bench, keeping the end 
of it in his hand. ITie wily indian now watched his op- 
portunity, and plunged suddenly into the water, with 
■nch violence, that the pilot hud to let go the cord, lest 
lie should be drawn in after him. The darkness of the 
night, and the bustle which look place in preventing the 
escape of the other prisoners, rendered it impossible if 
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pursue the cacique, or even to sscerlaia liis fate. Jaj 
Sanchez hasieaed to the ships with the residue of the 
captives, deeply mortified at being thus outwitted by a 
savage. 

The adelantado remained all night on shore, but on the 
following morning, seeing the wild and rugged nature of 
the CDuniry, he gave up all further pursuit of the Indians, 
and returned to the ehips with the spoils of the cacique's 
mansion, consisting of bracelets, anklets, and massive 
plates of gold, and two golden coronets. One-fi(Ui of 
the booty was set apart fur the crown, the residue vaf 
shared among those concerned in the enterprise, and one 
of the coronets was assigned to the adelantado aa n 
trophy «f his exploit. 



CHAPTER XXXVir. 

Disasters of the settlement. {1503.] 



Satisfied that the vigorous measure of the adelantadc 
had atruolE terror inlu the Indians, and crushed their 
hostile designs ; jColumbus took advantage of a swelling 
of the river, to pass the bar with three of his caravals, 
leaving the fourth for the use of tlie settlement. He 
then anchored within a league of tlie shore, until a fa- 
vourable wind should spring up for Hispauiola. 

The cacique Quil>ian had not perished in the rirer, as 
some had supposed, bunging to the bottom, be had 
swam for some distance below the siu-face, thfn emerg- 
ing he had escaped to the ahore. No sooner did he 
behold the vessels put to sea, beajing off his wivoc 
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and children captives, than he resolred oi 
Gathering together a great number of his 
surprised the settlement at a time when the Spaniards 
were Ecattered and olT their guard. The Indians launch- 
ed their ^Telins llirough the roofs of the houses, which 
were of palm leaves, or hurled them in at the windows, 
or thrust them between the logs which composed the 
walls, and wounded several of the Spaniards. On the 
first alarm, the adelantado seized a lance, and sallied forth 
with seven or eight of his men ; Diego Mendez brought 
, several others to his aasietance. They had a short skir- 
mish, one Spaniard was killed, and eight wounded ; tlic 
adelantado received a thrust in the breast with a javelin, 
but they succeeded in repulsing the indians, with consi- 
derable loss, and driving iheminlo the forest. 

During the skirmish, a boat came on shore from the 
ships, to procure wood and water. It was commanded 
by Diego Tristan, a captain of one of the caravala. When 
the indiana were put to flight, he proceeded up the river, 
inquest of fresh water, disregarding the warning counsels 
of those on shore. 

The boat ^ad ascended about a league above the vil- 
lage, to a part of the river overshadowed by lofty bank? 
and spreading trees. Suddenly the forest resounded 
with yells and war whoops, and the blasts of conchs. A . 
shower of missiles was rained from the shores, and ca- 
noes darted out from creeks and coves, filled with war- 
riors, brandishing their weapons. The Spaniards, losing 
all presence of mind, neglected to use their fire arms, and 
only soiight to shelter ibemselves with their bucklers. 
The captain, Diego Tristan, though cov^ed with wounds, 
endeavoured to animate hie men, when a javelin pierced 
his right eye, and struck him dead. The canoes now 
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closed upon the boat, and massacred the crew. 
Spaniard alone escaped, who, having fallen overboard, 
dived to the bottom, awam under water, and escaped un- 
perceived to shore, bearing tidingfl of the massacre to 
the settlement. The Spaniards were so alarmed at ihe 
intelligence, and at the thoughts of the dangers that were 
thickening around them, that, nutwithfiianding the re- 
monstrances of the adclanlado, tfaey determined to em- 
bark in the caraval, and abandon the place altogether. 
On making the attempt, however, iliey found that the 
torrents having Buhsided, the river was again shallow, 
and it was impossible for the caraval to pasB over the 
bar. A high sea and boisterous surf also prevented their 
sending off a boat to the admiral, with inletligeni:e ol 
their danger, and intreaties not to abandon them. 
Wliile thus cut off from all retreat or succour, horrors 
increased upon ihem. The mangled bodies of Diego 
Tristan and his men, came floating down the stream, and 
drifting about the harbour, with flights of crows and 
other carrion birds feeding on them, and hovering, and 
screaming, and lighling about their prey. 

In the mean time, the dismal sound of couchs and war 
drums was heard in every direction, in the bosom of the 
surrounding forest, showing that the enemy was. aug- 
menting in number, and preparing for further hostilities. 
The adelantado, therefore, deemed it unsaid to remain in 
the village, which was adjacent to the woods. He chose 
an open place on the shore, where he caused a kind of 
bulwark to be made of (he boat of the caraval, and of 
casks and sen chests. Two places were left open as em- 
brasures, in which were mounted a couple of falconets, or 
small pieces of artillery. In this little fortress the Spa- 
niards shut themselves up. and kcpi lite iiulian^ at a dis- 







ice by tlie teiror of their fire arms ; but they were ex- 
luated by watching and by incessant alarms, and looked 
'Ward with despondency to the time when their Bmrnap' 
should be exhausted, or they should be drivi 
by hunger to seek for food, 
While the Spaniards were exposed to such immineni 
^peril on shore, great anxiety prevailed on board of the 
ships. Day after day elapsed without the return of Die- 
Tristan and his parly, and it was feared that some dis- 
HHter had befallen them. But one boat remained for the 
service of the ships, and theydared not risk it in the 
rough 0^{i and heavy surf, to send it on shore for intelli- 
;^ence. A circumstance occurred to increase the anxiety 
of the creWB. The indian prisoners were confined in the 
iorecaslle of one of the caravala. In the night they sud- 
[denly burst open the hatch, several flung themselves into 
•the sea, and swam to the shore ; the rest were securi 
'and forced back into (he forecastle, but such was theii 
un CO nque liable spirit and flieir despair, that they hanged 
■or strangled themselves with ends of cords, which lay 
mbout ia their prison, and in the morning ivere all fouud 
4ead. 

The escape of some of the prisoners gave great uaea- 
«ines9 to the admiral, fearing they would stimulate their 
countrymen to some new act of veugeance. Still it was 
impossible to send a boat on shore. At length, one Pc- 
.dro Ledcsma, a man of great strengtii and resolution, 
volunteered, if the boat would take him to the edge ot 
the surf, to plunge into the sea, swim to the shore, and 
luring off intelligence . He succeeded, and on his return 
informed the admiral of all the disasters of the settle- 
meol ; the attack by the indians, and the massacre of 
, Diego Tristan and his boat's crew. He found dtf 
* 53 
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SpanJard» in iheir forlorn fonress, 
of insubordiDaiion. They were preparing canoes to 
'.ake them m the ships, when ilie woather should moJe- 
' tale> Tbey threatened that, if the admiral refused to 
take them on board, ihey would embark in the remaining 
carai>tLl, as Hoon as it could be extricated trom the river, 
atui ivoulil abandon themselves 19 the iuer<.'y of the seas, 
riillier than continue on thai fatal coaat. 

The admiral woa deeply afflicted at this tiiteUigencc, 
liut there appeared no alternative but to embark all the 
people, abandon the Hetllement for llle present, and re- 
turn at a future day, with a force eoinpeleni to take se- 
cure pOBScssion of tile country. The state of the weather 
rend«red the execution even of this plan doubtful. The 
lilgli wind and boistennis waves still prevented com- 
munication, and the situation of those at sea, in crazy and 
feebly miinncd ships, on a lee shore, was scarcely less 
perilous Ibaa that of their couirades on the land. Every 
hour increased the anxiety of the admiral. Days of 
constant perturbation, and nights of slce|)IcEs anguish, 
preyed upon a consritution broken by age and hardships. 
.Vjoidst the acute maladies of the body, and the fever of 
the mind, he appears to have been visited by partial de- 
Imum. In a letter to the sovereigns, he gives an acopirat 
of a kind of via!t>u, which comfoited him when {iM of 
despondency, and tossing upon a couch of puin. In the 
silence of tlie nighi, when wearied and sighing, he had 
fallen into a slumber, he thought he heard a voice re- 
proaching him witli his want of confidence in God, 
" Oh fool, and slow to believe thy God !" exclaimed the 
voice I " what did he more for Moses or for his servant 
David t From the time that thou wert born he has ever 
taken care of, thee. When he saw thee of a fitting age, 
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thy DBme to reeound mnnrelloiisly throughout 
. The Indies, ihoae rich parts of the earth, 
he gave thee for thine own, and empowered thee to dis- 
pose of thcni to others, accordiug to thy pleasure. Hi^ 
deJivered thee the keys of the gates of the occon sea, 
shut up hy such mighty chains, and thou wen obeyed in 
mau}- iaada, and didst_ acquire honourable fame among 
• **■■• TiiQij (logt call deBpondiujilj for 
succour. Answer ! wlio has alHicted thee 7 God, ot 
ihe world ! Tlie privileges and promises which God 
has made thee, he has never broken. He fu^ls all tliai 
he proittbes, and with increase. Thy present troubles 
llienward of the toils and perils thou hast endured 
in serving others." Amidst its reproaches Uie.Toice 
miugled promises of further protection, and assurances 
that his age jihould be no impediment to any great iia- 
dertaking. 

Such is the vision which Columbus circumstantially 
relates in a letter to the sovereignH. The wonis here 
spoken by a supposed vuice, are truths which dwelt upon 
his mind and agitated his spirit in his waking hours. I( 
is natural that they Uwuld recur vividly in his feverish 
,dreams. He had a solemn belief that he was a peculiar 
instrument in ilie hands of providence, which, togellier 
with a deep tinge of superstition, common to the age, 
made him prone to mistake every striking dream for a 

His error was probably confirmed hy suhsoquent cir- 
cumstances. Immediately after the supposed vision, and 
after nine days of boisterous weather, the wind subsided, 
(he sea became calm, and the adelanlado an^ his com- 
panions were happily rescued from their perilous situa- 
liODi and embarked on board of the shipj 
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thing of value wao likewise bronglit on boanl, ; 
nothing Temained but the hull of ihc caraval, i 
could not be extricated from the mer. Diego Mendez 
was extremely efficient in bringing off ihe people and 
!he property, and in reward of his zeal and aerrices, the 
admiral gave him the command of llie caraval, Tacanl 
by the dpath of the uaforlunale Diego Trislan. 



CHAFEER XXX\in 



Voyage to Jamaica. Transactions at that Island. [1503.] 

Towards the end of April. Columbus set sail from 
I the (lisaslrous coast of Veragua, The wretched con- 
a of his shipB, the enfeebled Btate of liis crews, and 
the scarcity of proviaioDs, determined liim to make llie- 
best of his way for Hiapaniola: but it waa necessary, 
before standing across for that island, lo gaiii a consider- 
able distance to the east, to avoid being swept away &r 
below their dcFtined purl by the currents. TTie pilots 
And mariners, who bad not studied the navigation of 
these seas witli an equally experienced aAd observanl 
eye, fancied, when Columbus stood along the coast to 
the cast, that he intended to proceed immediately to 
Bpain, and murmured loudly at the madness of attempt 
ing fio long a voyagCi with ships destitute of stores and 
consumed by the worms. The admiral did not impart 
his reasons, i'or he was disposed to make a mystery of 
liis routes, seeing the number of private adventurerH 
dai])- crowding into his track. 

Continuing along llie coast rnslwnrd, he was obli^ 
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r ft) Bbaodou one of the caravats in lUe harbaur of Puerto 

Bello, being so pierced by the teredo that it was impossi- 

. ble to keep her afloat. He then proceeded about leii 

leagues biyond Point Bias, near to vmat h at preseni 

called tlie gulf of Darien, and which he supposed to be 

' the province of Mangi, in the territories of the Grand 

I Klian. Here lie bade farewell to the main land, and 

[ itood northward on the first of May, in quest of liig- 

I paniola. Notwithstanding all hia precautions, howaver- 

L he was carried so far west by iha currents, as to arrive, 

L on the 30th of May, among Av cluster of islands, called 

F the Queen's Gardens, on the south side of Cuba. Duriaj 

[f this time, liis crews had sulTered excessively from Iji 

r and fatigue. They were crowded into 
[ Utile better llian mere wrecks, and which \ 
I . kept alloat by incessant labour at the pump. They wi 
I enfeebled by BCnnty jdteti and dejected by a variety 
} hardships. A violent storm on tiie coast of Cuba, droi 
ihc vcssck npoii each other, and shattered them to 
1 degree, that the admiral, after struggling as far 
I Cape Cruz, gave up all further attempt to navigate th4 

[o Ilispaniola, and stood ovf 
I on the isknd of Jamaica. 
I Ihcy anchored in a harbour, 
Mlie name of Port San Glorii 
Seeing that his ships weri 
f^ing the sea, and were in danger of foundering oven in 
t^ort. Columbus run them agroimd, within bowshot of the 
k itbore, where they were fastened together side by side. 
Vl'hey soon filled with wolcr. Thatched cabins were then 
fccrecled at the prow and stern to sheltei 
f the wreck was placed in the best passible state of 
rfenoe; tlius castled in the sea, Columbus trusted ta 



searrh of a secure portl^^"] 
e. on the 31th of June, 
which the admiral gave 

tnger capable of stanii- 
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able to repel any sudden attack of the natives, and at 
tbe EBine time, to keep his men uuder proper restntlnt. 
Mo one was permitieU to go on nhore without especial 
license, and ih^tmost precaution was taken to prevent 
nuy offence being given to the Indians, who soon ewarm- 
bd to the harbour with provisions, as any exseperation 
of them might be fatal to the Spaniards in their present 
forlorn situation. Two persons were appointed to su- 
perintend all bargaiusi and the pronsions thus qbtained 
were divided every evening among the people. As the 
immediate neighbourhood, however, might soon be ex- 
hausted, the zealons and intrepid Diego Mendez, made a 
tour in tlie interior, accompanied by three men, and 
made arrangements for the caciques at a diiitance, to 
furnish daily supplies at the harbour, in exchange for 
European trinkets. He returned in triumph, in a canoe 
which he had purchased from ihe Indians, and which be 
had freighted with provisions, and through his able ar- 
fangement the Spaniards were regularly supplied. 

The immediate wants of his people being thus proVJ- 
ded for, Columbus revolved, in his anxious mind, the , 
means of getting Irom this island. Hia aMps were be- 
ynad the possibility of repair, there was no hope of a 
chance sail arriving to his relief, on the shores of a sa- 
lvage island, in an unfrequented sea. At length, a mode 
of relief occmred to Iiim, through the means of this same 
Diego Mendez, whose courage and loyalty he had bo of- 
ten proved. He took him aside to sound him on the sub- 
ject, and Mendez himself has written an account of this 
interesting conrersatfon, which is full of rharacter. 

" Diego Mendez, my son," said the venerable admiral, 
" of all tiiosc who are here, you and I alone know the 
great peril in which we are placed. We are few in mim- 
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ber, and tliese euvage indiiins are many, and of fickle and 
Irritable natures. On tlie least provocatioD they may 
throw firebrands Trom tlie shore, anil consume iis in our 
straw-lhatcbed cabins. The arrangement which you 
have made for provisions, and which at present they 
fallil so cheerliiUy, they may capriciously break lo-mor- 
row, and may refuse to bring iis any tiling ; nor have wi' 
the means of compelling ihtni. I have thought of a re- 
medy, if it meets yotir views. In ihis canoe which yon 
hare purchased, some one may pass over to Hispani 
and procure a ship, by which we eball all be delivered 
from ihia great peril. Tell me your opinion on 
matter." 

" Sefinr," replied Diego Mendez, " I well know 
danger to be far greater than is easily conceived; but 
to passing to Hispaniola in so small a 
liold it not merely dilBeuli. but impossible, since it is ne- 
cessary to traverse a gulf of fwly leagues, and between 
where.die sea is impetuous and seldom in repose. 
■IJcnow not who there is would venture upon so ostreme 

peril." 

ColumbiL? made no reply, but from his looks, and the 
nature of bis silence, Mendez plainly perceived himself 
lo be the person whom the admiral had in view. He 
pretended, however, to be afraid of awakening the 
jealousy of his comrades, by being employed in all dan- 
gerous service, where honour was to be gained, and pre- 
vailed upon the admiral lo propose the expedition, on the 
following day, to the whole crew. Every one drew 
k from an enterprise of such peril, and pronounced 
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I it tlie height of rashness ; upon which Diego Mende^^^^J 
■tepped forward, and tsndertook it with his usual ^I^^^^^l 
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Wiile ho was preparing his canoe for the voyage, willi 
a false keel snd >wcather>l)Ouds, Columbus wrote a let- 
ter to Ovando, governor of Rispaniola, begging tliat a 
^ip might immediately be sent to bring him and hie 
meii to Hispaniobi and he wrote another to the sore- 
rcigns, intreating for n ship to convey them from His- 
pantola to Spiiin, In this letter he gave a comprehen- 
sive account of his voyage, and expressed hia opinion 
tluit Veragua was llie Aures Chersonesus of the ancients. 
Be sBpposcd himself to have reached the confines of the 
iloRtinions of the Grand Khan, and offered, if he lived tD 
return to Spain, lo conilud a mission thither to instruct 
(hat poleniaie inHie christian faith. What an instance 
of soaring enthusiasm and irrepresBible enterprise, is 
here eshibited! At the time he was indulging these 
visions, and proposing new and romantic enterprises, be 
was broken down by. age anS infirmities, racked by pain, 
confined lo his bed. and shut up in a wreck on the eoaet 
of a remote and savage island! 

The dispatches being ready, and the canoe filled 6)f 
sea, Diego MenJez embarked, accompanied by a Spa- 
niard and six Indians, and departed along the cotgt to 
the eastward. At tho end of fifteen days he reUimcd 
alone (o the barbour in his canoe, having been Ittkcn 
prisoner by the iiidians, at the casi end of the island, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. Nothing daunted, he of- 
fered to depart immediately on a second attempt, pro- 
vided he could be escorted to the end of the i.'^land by an 
armed force. Mis ofier was accepted, and Bartholomeir 
riesco, a Genoese, who had commanded one of t^e ca- 
raval!', and was strongly altached to ihe admiral, tx'as aS- 
i^ocinted wilh him in this second expedition. Each had 
.1 canok with sis Spuaiards and ten indians \iw]fr hte 
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UinimtnJ. On reaching Hispaniola, Fiesco ivas to 

D immediately to Jamaii;si to bring tidings to tho 

ral of the safe arrival of !u8 messenger; while Diego 

[endcz was to proceed to San Dumingo, and, after piuv 

leasing and dispatching a ship, was to depart lor Spain, 

irilh ths letter to the sovereigns. 

All arrangemenls being made, the Indians placed 

m&e canoes a supply of cassava bread, and each his calt 

' bash of water. The Spaniards, beside their proviaioni 

had each his sword and target. The adelanladot with 

an armed band, kepi pace with them along the coast. 

ti&til tliey reached ilie end of the island, where, waiting 

for three days until the weather was perfeetly serene, 

^hey launched forth-on the broad bosom of tlie sea. The 

idelantado remained watching them tiniil they became 

e specks on the ocean, anij the evening hid them fri 

vicwi and then returned to the htirbour. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



tfutiny of Porras. Eclipse of the moo'. 

To/ ^lumbus to procure supplies from, the indii 

r [lb03.} 



, Months elapsed, and nbthing was heard of Mendez 
Bid Fieaco, The Spaniards, enfeebled by past sufier- 
bgs, crowded in close quarters, in a moist and aultry di- 
late, and reduced to a vegetable diet, to which they 
e unaccustomed, became extremely sickly, and their 
Btaladies were heightened by anxiety and suspense. 
y after day, and week after weuk, ihey had kepi 
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constant look odI upon the sea, for the expected C 
of Fiesco, but all in vain, and at length they began lo 
fear tint their roesaengera had perished. Some gra- 
dually sank into despondency, others became peevish 
and impatient ; and in their imreaaonable heat, railed at 
their venerable and ialirin commander as the cause of 
all tlteir misfortunes. 

Among the officers of Columbus were two brothers, 
Francisco and Diego Porras, relations of the royal troa- 
surex Morales. To gratify the latter, the admiral had ap- 
pointed one of them captain of a caraval, and the other 
notary and accouniaut general of tlie expedition. Tbey — 
were vaio mid insolent men, aod, like many others whon 
Columbus had benefited, requited hia kindness with ihe 
blackest ingratitude. Mingling with the people, they 
assured them that Columbus bad nu intention uf reimn- 
isg tc Hpain, having in reality been banished , thence l/f 
the sovereigns. Uispaniola, they said, was equiiOy 
closed against him, and that it was bis design to remain 
In Jamaica, until his friends could make interest at court 
lo procure his rccal. As to Mendez and Fiesco, (Bey 
had been sent to Sp^n by Coltmibus on hia own private 
coDcerns ; if tilts was not the case, why did not the pro- 
mised ship arrive, or why did not Fiesco return. Or if 
ihe canoes had really been sent for succour, ilie loilg ' 
time that hnd elapsed witlinat tidings, gave reason to be- 
lieve that tliey had perished by the way. In such case, 
Iheir only aUernative would b^ to take Indian canoes, 
«nd endeavour to reach Hispaniola ; but there was no 
hope of persuading the admiral to do this, he was too 
old, and too infirm, to undertake such a voyage. 

By these insidions suggestions, they graiiually prepared 
ill'; people for revolt, assuring them of the protcciioi of 
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iheir own relations in Spain, and of (he connlenance of 
Ovando and Fonseca, il' not ol' the favour of ihe botc- 
tejgns themselves, who hnd shown ihcir ill will towards 
Coluiobue, by stripping him of part of his dignities and 
pririlegea. 

On the 2d of January, 1504, the mutiny broke out. 
Francisco Porras suddenly entered the cabin where Co- 
lumbus was confined to his bed by ihc gout, reproached 
him vehemently with kee[>ing iheui in that desolate 
place to perish, and accused him nf having no intention 
to return to Spain. The admiral raised himself in he*, 
and endeavoured to reason ivith him ; but Porras was 
deaf to all argument. "Embark immedtfttcly, or remain, 
in Gad's name," cried he, witli a voice that resounded all 
over the wreck. " For my part, I am for Castile ! those 
who choose may follow me !" 

This was the signal. " For Castile ! for Castile !" wae 
heard on every side. The mutineers sprang up on the 
most conspicuous parts of the rcesel, brandishing their 
weapons, and amidst the uproar, voices were heard 
menacing ihe life of the admiral. 

Columbus, ill and infirm as he iraai leapt out of bed 
and tottered forth to pacify the mutineers, but was forced 
bnrk into his cabin by some of his Mtbtul adherents, 
The iidelantado sallied forth lance in hand, and planted 
himself in a situation to lake the whole brunt of the a»- 
:iauU. It was with the greatest difficulty that several of 
the loyal part of the crew could restrain his fury, and 

'evail upon him to relinquish his weapon, and retire to 
cabin of his brother. 

The mutineers being entirely unopposed, took ten 
mnoes, whkh the admiral had purchased from the 
iudians ; others, who had not beu» concemeJ in the 
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mutioy, joined tliein, through fear of remaining b 
when 8o reduced in number; in this way forty-cigTii 
abandoned the admiral. Many of the sick crawled forth 
from tlieir cabins, and beheld their departure with tears 
and lam en la lions, and would gladly hav« accompanied 
them, had their strength permitted. 

Porraa coasted with his squadron of canoea to the 
eastward, landing occasionally and robbing the usttveSf 
pretending lo act under the authority of CclumbnH, that 
he might draw on him their hostility. Arrived at the 
caaC end of the island, he procured several indians to 
manage the canoea, and then set out on his voyage across 
the gulf. The Spaniards had scarcely proceeded foiur 
teagnes, when the wind came ahead, with a swell of the 
ten, that threatened to overwhelm the deeply laden canoes. 
They immediately turned for liyid, and in iheiraJarm threw 
overboard the greater part of their elfects. Tlie danger 
still continuing, they drew their swords, and compelled 
most oflhe Indians to leap into the sea. The latter were 
skilful swimmers, but the distance to land was too great 
for their strength ; if however they at any time look hd[d 
of the canoes to rest themselves and recover breath, 
the Spaniards, fearful of their overturning the slight 
barques, would stab them, or cut off their hands. S'otae 
were thus slain by the sword, others sunk exhausted ' 
beneath the waves ; eighteen perished miserably, and 
none survived but a tew who had been retained to man- 
n^e the canoes. 

Having reached the shore in safety, Forras and his 
men waited until the weather became favourable, and 
then made another eSbrt to cross lo Hispaniola, but with 
110 better success. They then abandoned the attempt 
cspair. and relumed westward, towards the harbour. 
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roving from village to village, living upon the provl- 
Bions of the indiane, which they took by force, if Dot 
readily given, and conducting themaelvca in the most 
licentious manner. If the natives remonstrated, they 
told ihem to seek redress at the hands of the admiral, 
whom, at the same time, they repreaeutcd as the impla- 
cable foe of the indian race, and bent upon gaining a 
tyrannical sway over iheir island. 

In ihe mean time, Columbua, when abandoned by the 
mutineers, and left in the wreck with a mere handful of 
sick and desponding men, exerted himself to the utmost 
to restore this rcmfaant to an efficient state of health and 
spirits. Me ordered that the small stock of biscuit which 
remahied, and the most nourishing articles of the pro- 
visions furnished by the Indiana, should be appropriated 
to the invalids : he visited them individually, cheered 
them with hopes of speedy deliverance, and promised 
that on bis return to Spain, he would intercede with the 
sovereigns, that their loyally might be munificently re- 
warded. In this way, by kind and careful treatment, 
and encouraging words, he succeeded in restoring them 
from a state of sickness and despondency, and renderiiij 
ihem once more Si for service. 

, Scarcely, however, had the little garrison of 
wreck recovered from the shock of the-mutiny, when 
was menaced by a new and appalling evil. The scanty 
number of the Spaniards prevented them from foraging 
abroad for provisions, arid rendered th^m dependent on 
the vofcinlary supphes of the natives. The latter began 
to grow negligent. Tlic European trinkets, once so 
inestimable in their eyes, by becoming common, had 

psunk in value, and were almost treated with 
The arrangementa made by Diego Mendcz were irn 
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larly allended lo, and at length entirely (lis 
Many of the caciques had been iiitenBed by the contlart 
of Porras and hia follotrers, which ihcy supposed josti- 
lied by the admiral ; others had been secretly instigated 
by the rebels to withhold provisions, in hopes ofBtarviug 
Columbus and his people, or of driving them from the 
inland. 

The horrors of famine began to threaten the terrified 
crew, when a fortunate idea presented itself to Colum- 
bus. FroiB bia knowledge of astronomy, ha aecerlained 
■hat within three days, there would be a total eclipse of 
the moon, in the early part of the night. He summoned, 
therefore, the principal caciques to a grand conference, 
appointing for it the day of the eclipse. When all were 
assembled, he told them by his interpreter, that he and 
his followers were worshif-pers of a Deity, who lived in 
the skies, and held them under his protection. T^t 
this great Deity was incensed against the indians, who 
l^d refused or neglected to furnish his faithful worship- 
pers ivith proiifiions, and intended to chastise them with, 
fdinine and pestilence. Lest they should disbelieve tliia 
warning, a signal would be given that very night In the 
heavens. They would behold the moon change its 
colour, and gradually lose its light; a tokep of the fear- 
ful punishment which awaited them. ' 

Many of the Indians were alarmed ai the solemnity 
of this prediction, others treated it with derision ; all, 
however, awaited witli solicitude the coming of ihc in'ghl. 
When they beheld a black ahndow stealing over the_ 
moon, and a mysterious gloom gradually covering the 
whole face of -nature, they were seised with llie'utmosl 
consternation. Hurrying with provisions to the ships, . 
and throwing themselves at the fpi*l of Coiimilnis. they 
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implored Iiim to mtercetle with hia God, lo withhold the 
threatened culamiiies, asauritig him that thencei'orth they 
bring him whatever he required. Colmnbus r«- 
■ed Id his cabin, under pretence of communing witli 
Deity, the forests and shores uU the while resound- 
ing with the howlings of the tafages. He returned short- 
ly, and informed the natives that the Deity had deigned 
to pardon them* on condition of their, fulfilling their 
promises, in sign of which he would wift^ntM'lhe dark- 
ness from the moon. When the indians-jKW thai plaiiei 
restored preaentiy to its brightness, and rtWug in all it? 
beauty thruugh the ftrmamenti they overwhelmed the 
admiral with thanks for his interresaion. They now re- 
garded Mm with awe and reverence, as one iu peculiar 
fiwoiir and confidence of the Deity, since he kneiv upon 
at was passing in the heavens. They hastened 
lo propitiate- him with gifts ; supplif s again arrived daily 
at the harbour, and from that time forward there was no 
of provisions. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Arrival of'JHego de Escobar at the Harboui: Battle 
with Ike Rebels. [IgOl.J 

EiGH^mcmtlis had now elapsed since tlie departure ol 
Mcnde^nd Fiesco, yet no tidings had been received of 
their fate. The hopes of the most sanguine were fasT 
ainkiHg inlo despondency, and many considering ther 



IBdves abandoned and forgotten by the world, grew wild j 

Emd desperate iu iheir plans. Another conspiracy, similar I 
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to Uiat of Porras, was on the point of breaking oui, 
when one evening, towards dusk, a sail wqe seen stand- 
tog towards the harbour. It was a Bmall caraval, which 
kept oul at eca, and sent its boat on shore. In this came 
Diego de Escobar, one of the laic confederates of Rol- 
dan. who had been condemned la death under the ad- 
ministration of Columbus, and pardoned by his succee- 
aor, Bobadilla. There was bad omen in such a mes- 
senger. 

Escobar was the bearer of a mere letter of compli- 
ment and condolence from Ovando, accompaniijd hy a 
bnrrel of wine and a side of bacon. The governor ex- 
pressed great concern at his misfortunes, and regret al 
not having in port a vessel of siifGcient size to bring off 
himself and people, but pritmiaed to send one as soon as 
possible. Escobar drew off with the boat, and kept at tt 
dislance from the wreck, ftwaillng any letters the admiral 
might have (o «end in re[ily, anii holding no conversa- 
tion with any of the Spaniards. Columbus hastened to 
write to Ovando, depicting tlio horrors of his situation, 
and urging the promised relief. As soon as Escobar re- 
ceived this letter, he returned on board of his cnr^va), 
which made all sail, and disappeared in the gathering 
gloom of tin sight. 

The myslerious conduct of Escobar, flpised great 
wonder and consternation among the people. ColumbuE 
sought to dispel their uncaGiness, assuring (hem that 
vessels Would sooriarrive to take them away. In con- 
fidence of this, he said, he had declined to depart wi^i 
Gsoobar, because his vessel was too small to take the 
whole, and had dispatched him in such haste, that no 
lime might be lost ui sending the requisite ships. These 
assurances, and the certainty llial their siWation vnf 
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lowu in San Domingo, cheered tlie heuta of tlie p 
pie, and put an end to ihe conspiracy. 

Columbus, however, was secretly indignant at 
duct of Ovando, beliering that he had purposely delayed 
sending relief, in the hopes that he would perish on the 
island, being apprehensive th«[, should be return in safe- 
ty, he would be reinstated in the guvernmenl of Bispa- 
yiola. He considered Escobar merely as a spy, sent by 
governor to ascertain whether he and his crew werr 
yet in exiHtenee. Still he endeavoured to turn the eveni 
lo some advantage with the rebels. Ue sent two of his 
people to inform them of the promise of Orandu to send 
ships for his relief, and lie offered them a free pardon, 
and a passage to JJispuniola, on condition of their imrae* 
diate return to obedience.^ 

On the approach of the ambassadors, Porraa came 
forth to meet them, accoQipanied solely by a few of the 
ringleaders of his paity. and prevented ilieir holding any 
communication with the mass of his people. Ln reply lo 
the generous offer of the admiral, they refused to return 
to the wreck, bat agreed to conduct themselves peacea- 
bly and amicably, on ^receiving a solemn promise that, 
i'hould two vessels arrive, they should have one to de- 
part in ; should hut one arrive, the half of it should be 
granted lo-nem; and tha't, in the mean lime, the admi- 
ral should share with them (tie sea stores and articles 
of Indian trafRc which remained in his posseeaion. 
When it was observed, that these demands were extra' 
vagant and inadmissihle. they replied, that if they werr 
not peaceably conceded, they would take them by force, 
and with this menace they dismissed the ambassadors. 

The confercncs was my conduclcirso privately hut 
that the. rest of the rebels learnt the whole purport of 
24" 
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Porraa seeing them moTed by the ofli 
fmdon and deliverance, resorted to the n 
folsehoods to delude them. He told ihem that tfieee of- 
fers of the Bdmira] were all deceitful, and tlml (le only 
songhl to get them into his power, ihttt he might wreaii 
on them hiii vengeance. As to the pretended carsvsl 
which had visited the harbour, he assured Uiem that it 
waa a mere phantasm, conjured up by the admiral, who 
was deeply versed in magic. ~ In proof of this, he ad- 
verted to its arriving in the dusk of the evening ; its 
:ommunication with no one but the admiral, and 
:m diif appearance in the night. Mud it been a 
vol, the crew would have sought to converse 
r countrymen ; the admiral, his son and brother, 
would have eagerly embarked onboard; at any rate, it 
would have Wmaiued a little while in port, and not have 
vanjshcd-so suddenly and mysteriously. 

By d|«se and esimilar delusions, Porras succeeded in 
workUy^ upon the feelings and credulity of his followers, 
and p«Wiaded them that, if they persisted in their re- 
bellion, they would ultimately triumph, and perhaps send 
home the admiral in irons, as had once before been done 
from Hiapaniola. To involve them beyond hope of par- 
don, he marched them one day towards the harbour, 
will) AD intention of seizing vpoD the stores nmainingiD 
ihe w^ck, and getting the admiral in his power. 

Columbus heard 6[ their approach, but being confined 
by his iufirmitiea, sent Don Bartholomew to-reason with 
them, and endeavour to win them to obedience. The 
adelaiitado, who was generally a. man rather of deeds 
than words, took with him fifty men well armed. Ar- 
riving near the rebels, he sent messengers to treat with 
them. b>it Porrns forbade them to approach. Th« lal- 
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lei' clieered his Tolloivers by pointing, witli derision, 
, the pale countenanoes of iheir oppoiteiiu, who were 
remacialed by recent sickness and loDg ca^fineraent i) 
k'fhe^eck, whereas his iiien, for the must part, 
iiarUy aailnra, rendered robust by li-viug in the open 
He assured iheta Ui'e followers of the adelunlado wei 
I htjusehold men, fair weather troops, who 'could 
r stand before them. He did not reflect, that with 
fsa^h men pride and spirit uften more than supply the 
\ place of bodily force, and that his adTersariea had the in- 
I calculable advantage of justice and law upon their side.* 
Deluded by his words into a irnnaienl glow of courage, 
he rebels did not wait to be attacked, but rushed with 
iihouts upon ihe enemy. Six of them had made a leagur 
to assault the ad^ntado, but were so well received that 
he laid several of them dead at his feet, among whoin 
was Juan Sanchez, the same powerful mariner who had 
i^arried off the Caciijue Quibian. In the midst of the 
aflray, the adelantado was assailed by Francisco de Pur- 
rns, who, with a blow of his swonl, cltft his buckler and 
wounded the hand which grasped it. The sivord re- 

^iUained wedged in the shield, and before it could be willi- 
llrawn the adelautado closed upon Porras, grappled him, 
and being assisted by others, succeeded in taking him 
prisoner. 

The rebels, seeing their leader a captive, fled in con 
fusion, but were nut pursued, through fear of an attack 
from the Indians, who had remained drawn up in battle 
srray, gazing, with astonishment, at this fight between 
white men, but without offering lo aid either party. The 
adelautado returned in triumph to the wTeck, with For- 

teas and several other prisoners. Only two of his own 
men had been wounded, one of whom died. On the fol- 
L^ -^ ^ 
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lowing day, tlie rebels sent in a letter lo tlie ai 
eisned by all iheir names, confeasmg all (heir misdeeds, 
imploring pariioii, and making a solemn oaih of obe- 
dience, and imprecating the moflt awful curses on (tutir 
heads should they break it. The admiral saw, by the 
abject nature of the letter, how completely, the spirit of 
iheee misguided men was brokea ; with his wonted oug- 
nantmity he pardoned their oflencea, merely retaining 
their ringleader, Francisco Poiras, a prisoner, to be tried 
in Spain Hir hia misdeeds. 
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CffAPTER XU. 



Voyage of Diego Mendez ta Hispaniola. 
of Columbus from the island of Jamatci 



It la proper here to give some account of the mia' 
Mon of Diego Mendez and Bartholomew Fiesco. ,When 
tbey had tjiken leare of the adelantado at the east end 
of the island of Jamaica, they continued all day in a 
direct course ; there was no wind, the sky was witlioul 
X cloud, f^nd tlie sea like a mirror reflecting the burning 
I'ays of the sun. The Indians who paddled the canoes 
would ol'lcn'leap into the water to cool their glowing 
bodies, and refresh themselves from their tuil. At the 
going dowa of the sun they lost sight of land. During 
the night the Indians took turns, one half to row while 
ihc others slept. The Spaniards, in like manner, divided 
ihei^ forces; while some took repose, the others sal with 
their weapons in their hands, ready to defend themselvei 
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in case of any perfidy on Ihe part of ihcir savage com- 
panions. 

Watching and toiling in this way through the night, 
.they were excessively fatigued on the folluwing day ^ 
ind, to add lo their distress, they began to expcrienetf' 
le torments of thirst : fur the indians, parched wilft 
heal, had already drained the conlenis of (heir calabashes. 
In proportion as the sun roae, iheir misery increased ; 
and was irritated hy the prospect around them, nothing 
but water, while ihcy were perishing with thirst. About 
mid day, when their strength was iailing them, the com- 
manders pfeduced two smnil kega of water, which they 
had probably reserved in secret for such an estremiiy. 
Administering a ooohng muulhfal occasionailj', [hey 
abled the indians lo resume their toils. They held' oat 
the hopes of soon arriving at a small island, called Na- 
vasa', which lay directly in their way, about eight leagi 
distant from Hispaniola. Here they would find wati 
lo assuage their thirst, and would be able to take repose. 

The night closed upon them without any sight of thi 
island ; they feared that they had deviated from their 
course ; if so, they should miss the island cntrrely, and 
;^erish with thirst before they could reach Hispaniola. 
One of the indians died of the accuniulaleil auiferings 
of labour, heat, and raging thirst ; olhers lay panting and 
gasping at the hottom of the canoes. Their companioi 
were scarcely able lo continue their lolb. Someti: 
ihey endeavoured to cool their parched palatftg by tak 
sea water in their mouths, but its hriny acrimony 
increased their thirst. One after another gave up, 
it seemed impossible that they should dive to reac^ Hi 
paniola. 

The commandrr?, hy admirable raanBgcmcnl, had' 
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hitherto kept up tlu* weary strn^le witli sufferifi^ 
despair ; bnt they loo began to dpapond. Diego Mea3^ 
sst watching the horizon, which was gradnally lighting 
up Willi those faint rays which precede the rising of the 
moon. As that planet arose, he perceived it to emerge 
from behind a dark inasa elevalei! above the level of the , 
ocean. It proved to be the island of Navasa, but so 
low, and small and distant, that, had it not been thus re- 
vealed by the rising moon, he would never hav* dhi- 
coTvred it. He immediately gave the animating err of 
"land," His almost expiring companions were roused 
to new life, and. exerted themselvra with feverieli ioipa* 
ttencc. By the duwn of day they sprang on shore, and 
, relumed thanks lo God for their deliverance. The 
island wae a mere barren mass of rocks, hut they found 
abundance of rain water in hollow places. The Spa- 
niards exercised some degree of caution in their draughts, 
but the poor Indiana, whose toils had increased the ferer 
of their thirst, gave way to a kind of frantic indulgence, 
of which fleveral died upon the spot, and others fdl Am- 
^erousjy ill. 

After reposing all day on the island, where they mads 
a grateful rejMst upon shell-fish gathered along the 
shore, they set off in the evening for Hispaniolo, the 
mountains of which were distinctly visible, and ar- 
rived at Cape Tihuron on the following day, the fourdi 
smce their departure from Jamaira. Fiesco would now 
have returned to givf the admiral assurance of the sale 
arrival of his messenger, bntliolh Spaniards and indiM 
refused to encounter the perils of another voyage Ij 
canoes. . ~ ' 

Parting with his companioiw, Diego Mendesi l 
Indians of the iahnd, nnj set off fur San Dr 
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' ^er procceduig for eighty leagues against the currents, 

^ he was informed that the governor had departed fur Xa- 

'' ragua, fifty leagues distaiiL Still undaunted by fatigues 

a^d difficulties, lie abandoned the canoe, and proceeded 

aloue, ou foot,- through torest and over mountains, until 

he arrived at Xaragua, achieving one of the n[io3t peri- • 

1 ,lous expeditions ever undertaken by a devoted follower 

I for the safety of his commander. 

He found Ovando completely engrossed by wars with 

kthe natives. The governor eicpresscd great concern at 

Ei^e unfortunote ailUBtion of Columbus, and promised to 

[■send him immediate rehef; but Meiidei remained for 

I Taeven months at Xaragua, vainly urging fur that relief, or 

' for permission to go to San Domingo in quest of it. The 

S constant excuse of Ovaudo was, that (here were not ships 

, ©f sufficient burlhen in the island to bring off Columbus 

and his men. At length, by daily importunity, Mentlez 

obtained permission to go to Ban Domingo, and await 

the arrival of certain ships which were expected. He 

immediately set out on foot; the distance was seventy 

leugues, and part of his toilsome journey lay through 

* forests and mountains, infested by hostile and exaspe- 

btated Indians. Immediately after his departure, Ovando 

■ dispatched from Xaragua the pardoned rebel, Escobar, 

1 ihot roconnoilering visit, wjiich caused so much won- 

F der and suspicion among the companions of Columbus. 

If the governor had really entertained hopes thal^ 

. during the delay of relief, Columbus might perish in die 

island, the report brought back by Escobar must have 

!ompietely disappointed Hm. No time was now to be 

lost, if be wished to claim any merit in his deliverance, 

■A>T to avoid the disgrace of .having (otiilly neglected him. 

r His long delay had already roused the public indignB- 



tion, iiumDUch that aniinad versions htut bera maic upon 
his coiufuct, even in ibe pulpits. Diego Menilez, aJso, 
had hired and vicluaUed a vesiiel ai the expeaie of Co- 
lumbiu, and was on the point of dispatching it. Tbc 
governor, Uierefore, exerted himself, at the eleventh 
lioDr, and fitted out a cararal, which ho put under coot- 
mand of Diei^o de Salcedo. the agent employed by pp> 
Inmbus to collect his rents in San Domingo. It was 
lliGie two veaaels which arrived at Jamaica shortly after 
the battle witti Purras, and brought relief to Uie admkai 
and his fuilbfnl adhereuls, after a long year of dianb] 
conTinemcnt to ihe wreck. « 

On the 2Slh of June, all the Spaniards embarked, friend 
and foe, on board of the vessels, and made sail joyfUUy" 
for San Domingo ; but, from adverse winds and ciurente. 
they did not arrire (here until the 13tb of AugusL 
Whatever lurking enmity there might be to Columbns in 
the place, it was overpowered by popular sympathy for 
his late disasters. Whatever had been denied to his 
merits, was granted to his misfortunes ; and even the en> 
vious, appeased by his present reverses, seemed to for- 
give him for having once been so triumphant. 

The governor and the principal inhabifants came fortli 
to meet him, and received him with signal distiaclioa. 
He was lodged in the house of Ovando, who treated him 
with the utmost courtesy and attention ; but there were 
too deep causes of jealousy and distrust between them, 
for their intercourse to be cordial. Their powers, too, 
were so defined in ihoir several patents, as to dash with 
each other, and to canse questions of jiirisdiclion. 
Ovando assumed a right to take cognizance of all trans 
ncliona at Jamaica, as happening within the limits of bis 
governracul. He Bct at liberty the traitor Porras, ; 
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tsllud of punishing the follotrers of CulumbUs fur the 
■HeBthB of the mutineers whom they hitd slain in battle. 
Columbus, on the other hand, asserted the absolute juris- 
diction given him by the sovereigns, in his letter of ii)- 
Itructious, over all persons who Bailed in his expedition. ~ 
time of their departure from Spain until their 
C^turn. "nie governor heard him with great courtesy, 
and a emiling connteoBnce, but observed, that the letter 
gave htm no authority within the bounds of his govern- 
meut, He relinquished the idea, however, of trying the 
Aithful adhorents of Columbus, and eentPoi 
to be examined by the board which had charge of ihe af 
fairs of the Indies. 




CHAPTER XLII. 

Affairs at Hispaniola, during the aiminisfrt 
Chando. Return of Columbus to Spain, [1504.] 

The sojourn of Columbus at San Domingo w&s but 
little calculated to yield him satisfaction. He wa^ 
grieved at the desolation of the island, through the op- 
pressive trealmenl of the natives, and the horrible mas- 
.^acres wliich had taken place under the adminislrnlion ol 
Ovando. When that governor had been sent ont to bu- 
persede Bobadilla, the queen, shocked at Ihe cruel bond 
^L age whith had been inflicted on the indians, had pro 
^P nonnced them all free. The consequence was, they 
H^ mediately rei'used to labour in the mines. 
^V Ovando. <n tS03, represented, that this entire libsi 
^B panted lb the natives, was not merely ruinous to the <■! 
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lony, bat detrimenta) to themBelv«9, as it prodoejid J 
of idJeneis, profligacy, and neglect of all religi 
sovereigns permitted, therefore, that ihey t 
obliged to labour moderately, if essential to i 
\mng, but that they should be paid r^ularly and f! 
and instructed in religion on certain days, and ihl 
compulsory measures should be tempered with f 
aioD and kindnesfl. Under coTer of this hired liJ 
lhU8 intended fur Uie health of soul and body, mote in> 
tolerable toil was enacted from them, and more horribis 
cruelties inllirted, than in the worst days of Bobadllla, 
Many perished from hunger, or sunk under the Isah ; 
many killed themselves- in despair ; and even molhera 
overcame the powerful instinct of nature, and destroyed 
ihe infonls al their breasts, to spare ihem a life of wretch- 
cdn'eav- Even those who survived the exacted terms of la- 
bour^ and were permitted to return to iheir homes, which 
were often sixty and eighty leagues distant, were 'Hie- 
missed so worn down by toil and hardship, and so scan- 
tily furnjphed with Tiro visions, thai ihey perished by the 
way. Some sank down and died by the side of a brook, 
others under ibe shade of a tree, where they had crawled 
for sh^Hr from the sun. " I have Ibund many dead on 
the road," says the venerable Bishop Las Qasas. " others 
gasping under the treea, and others ja llie pangH of 
death, faintly crying, Hunger! hunger!" 

The wars of Orando were equally desolating. To 
ptmish a shght insurrection in the province of Higuey, 
at the eastern end of the island, he sent hia troops, who 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, showed no 
mercy to age ar sex, put many to death with the most 
Wantouiing'enioUB, and horrible tortures, and^irougfal off 
ibe brnve Hotabansma, one of the five sov 




taiid, ill chaina to San Domingo, -where, lii 
R&UBly hanged by Ovando, for tlie crime of 
g his lerrilory and his native soil agaiosi nsurpii 
jlrangers. 

But the moat atrociouB act of Ovando, and 
Diiat heap odium on his anmf wherever ihe woes of the 
^■Uktlf natives of Hayti ereate on interest, was tlic 
puniahinEint he inflicted on the province of Xara^a, for 
a pretended conspiracy. The csai^tions of tribute in this 
■ ^nCG hup py and hospitable province, had 
I sionul ijuarrels between the inferior caciques and llie 
Spaniarda : tbefte 'were magnitied by alarmists, and 
Ovando was persuaded ihat there was a deep laid plot 
among the natives, to rise upon tht;ir oppressors. He 
immediately set out for XarsgiHt, at the head of nearly 
four himdred well armed sohHers, seventy of whom were 
Bteel clad horsemen. He gave nut thai lie was going on 
a visit of friendship, to make arrangenienis about the 
payment of tribute. 

Behechio, the ancient cacique or tlic piuvince, wav 
dead, an^ his sister, Anacaona, had succeeded to ilie 
government. She came Ibrih to meet Ovando, accord- 
ing to the custom oif her nation, attended by h/6r mo&i 
distinguished subjects, and her train of damsels) waving 
palm branches, M(L dancing to tiie cadence of their popu- 
lar areyt««. All her principal caciques had been as- 
sembled to do honour to her guests, who, for several 
days were entertained with ban<;iuels, and national games 
and dances. In return for these ejliibitions, Ovando in- 
vited Anacaona and her principal subjcctfl 
tilting match by the cavalry in the public sqiiare. 
all were assembled, the si[uare crowded Mlh unarmed 
Indiana, Ovando gave a signal, sod instantly (be horsemen 
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rusbod inlo tlie midst of ihe naked and d^fbicelesii throng, 
tmnpliiig them under foot, cutting thein down with their 
swords, iraDsfixing them with their lances, and spoilBg 
neither age or sex. Above eighty caciques had been 
asaembled in one of the princi|ial houees. It was sur- 
rounded by troopB, the caciques were bound to the posbi 
wliich Euppmted the roof, aad put to cruel tortures. iui4). 
in the exlremiiy of anguish, tliey were made to adidU 
the truth of the plut with which their queen and tbem- 
itelves hod been charged. When aclf accueaiion had 
ihus been tortured from them, a horrible punishmeai 
was immediately inflicted, tire was set lo the house, and 
ihey all perished muerafaly in the flumes. 

Aa to Anacaona, the was carried to San Domingo, 
where the mockery of a trial was given her, in which 
«he was found guilty, on the confesEions wrung by tor- 
ture from her subjects, and on the testimony of their 
butchers, and ishe was barbarously hanged by the people 
whom she liad so long and so signally Itefri ended. 

After dm moHoatre at Xaragua, the deslruclion of ite 
inhubitantB itill went on; they were hunted for six 
mondu. amidst the fastncesee of the mountains, and 
their country ravaged by horse and foot, until all being 
reduced to deplorable misery, and abject submission, 
Ovando pronounced the province restored to order, and. 
In commemoration of his triumph, founded a town near 
the lake, which he called Santa Maria dc la Verdadora 
Pas. (St. Mary of the True Peace.) 

Such was the tragical fate of the beautiful Anacaona, 
once extolled as the Golden Flower of J^yii ; and such 
the story of the delightful region of Xaragua ; a place 
which Ihc Europeans, bythrir own account, found a per- 



feet paradise, but which, by- iheir vile pussiona, they liUa 
.«ilh horror and ile sola lion. 

■I These are bul brief and scanty anecdotes of the 
leas system which had been pursued, during the absence 
of ihe admiral, by the cfltnmaiider Ovando, this man of 
»sted prudence and moderation, who had been sent to 
'■ ^form the abuses of the island, aud above nil, to redress 
' 'the wrongs of the naiives. The system of Columbus 
may have borne hard upon the indiuns, born and brought 
up aa they were in untasked freedom, but it was never 
cruel or sanguinary. He had fondly hoped, ut one time. 
to render them civilized, industrious, and tributary sub- 
jects to the rrowni zealous convrls to the faith, and to 
derive from their regular tributes a great and steady 
revenue. How different had bten the event! The five 
great tribes which had peopled the mountains and the 
valleys, at the time of the discovery, and had rendered 
by their mingled villages and hamlets, and tracts of cul- 
tivation, the ridit tovels of the vegas so many " painted 
gardens," had almost all passed away, and the native 
princes had perished chiefly by violent and ignominious 
deaths. " 1 am informed," said he. in a letter lo tlie sove- 
reigns, "that since 1 left this island, sis parts out of seven 
of the natives are dead, all through ill treatment and in- 
humanity ; some by the sword, others by blows ami 
L crnel usage, others through hunger: the greater part 
have perished in the mountains, whither ihey had fled, 
not being able to support the labour imposed upon 
ihem." 

He found hit own immediate concerns in great confu- 
sion. His rents and arrears were either uncollecied, or he 
could not obtain a~ clear account and a full liquidation of 
them : and he complained that Ovaiulo had impeded his 
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agents in tlieir managemonl of his concerns. The coii 
limiBl misunderstandings which took place between him 
and the governor, though always qualified on the part 
of the latter with courtly complaisance, induced Coliun- 
buB to hasten hie departure. He caused the ship in 
ivhich he had returned from Jamaica to be repaired and 
litted out, Mild another hired, in which he offered a pas* 
dage to such of his laie crews as chose to return. The 
greatM part preferred to remain in San Domingo ; sc 
they were in great puverty, he relieved their necessities 
from hia own purse, and advanced money to those who 
accompanied him, for the espenses of their voyage. All 
Lhe funds he could collect were exhausted in these dis- 
bursemeniB, and many of the men thus relieved by his 
generosity, had been among the most violent of the 
rebels. 

On the 13th of September, he set sail, but had scarcely 
left the harbour, when the mast of his abip was earned 
away in ft sudden aquall. He embarked, therefore, with 
his family, in the other vessel, commanded by the adetan* 
lado, and acnl hack tfae^amaged ship to port. Fortune 
continued to persecute him to lhe end of this his last and 
most disastrous expedition. Throughout lhe voyage he 
experienced tempestuous weather, suSering at the same 
lime the excruciadng torments of the gout, until, on the 
7th of November, his crazy and shattered bark anchored 
in the harbour of San Lucar. From thence he proceed* 
ed lo Seville to enjoy a litde tranquillity of mind and 
liffdy, and lo recruit his health after his long series of 
fatigues, anxieties, and hardships. 



CHAPTER XLIU. 

I fhlitUas applicatum of Columbus to be retv^taled in his 
gooemnent. His la»t illness and death. [1&04.] 

The reaideDce of Columbug iluring the winter «t Se- 
ville has generally been reprcsenled as an interval cf 
repose : never was honoarable repoi^e more merited. 
I more desired, and leea enjoyed. Careand sorrow were 
I destined to follow him, by sea and land ; and in varying 
the scene, he but varied the nature of hia affliciiona. 
fiver since his memorable arrest by Bobadilla, his aSaire 
bad remained in confusion, and his rents and dues had 
been but partially and irregularly collcciedi and were 
detained in intermediate hands. The last voyage had 
exhausted his GnanreB, and involved him in embarrass- 
mcniB. All that he had been able to collect of tiw 
H money due to hint in Hispaniola, had been expended in 
^K bringing home many of his late crew, and for the greater 
^K- Jpsrt, ibc crown remained hie dcliior. The world 
^^L'lhougbt him possessed of coiintlcsE wealth, while itvfact 
^^■he was fiutTering a degree of penury. 
^^P In letters written at this time to his son Diego, he re- 
^H ^atedly urges to him, the necessity of practising ex- 
^Hhieme economy until the arrears due to liim should be 
^Fpaid. " I receive nothing of the revenue due lo me," 
B 8oys be, on another occasion, " but live by borrowing. 
Little have I profited by twenty years o{ toils and peiiK' 
since at present I do not own a roof in Spain. 1 have 
no resort but an inn, and. for the most limes, have not 
^V wherewithal to pay my bill." 
^W B^ing unable, from his infimiities, lo go to court, he 
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had lo communicate with ihe sovereigns by letter, or 
through the interventton of friends, and exerted himseli' 
Btrenuouely, fiut ineffectually, to ilraw their attention to 
the dieastrona slate of Hiepaniola under the administni- 
tinn of Ovando, lo obinin the restitution of his honours, 
and the payment of his arrears, and what seemed to )&y 
equally near hia heart, to obiain relief for his unfortuoale 
aeamen. 

His letters were unregarded, or at least unanswereil , 
his el||IH remained unsaiisHed ; and a cold indifference 
and negleCl appeared to prevail towards him. All the 
lldingB from the court lilled him with uneasineBs. Porraa, 
the ringleader uf the lute faction, had been sent homs 
by Ovando to appear before the council of the Indies, 
but the ofBi^l documeni^ in his cause bad not arrived. 
He went at krge, ami being related to Morales the royal 
Ireatuirer, had arcees lo people in place, and an oppor- 
Wnily of enlisting their opinions and prejudices on his 
side.' Columbus began lo fear that the violent scenes 
in Jamaica niiglit, by the- perversity of his enemies and 
the effrontery of the dellnqucuta, be wrested into matters 
of accusation against him, as had been the case with ibe 
rebellion of Roldsn. The faithful and indefa^gahle 
Diego Mendez was at this time at court, and he tntsteil 
lo hU honest representations to counteract the tabe- 
lioods of Porraa. Nothing can surpass the affeclin^ear- ^J 
neatness and simplicity with which, iu one of hia letters, 
he declares his loj-ftlty. " 1 have served their majestieHi" 
says hc^ " with as much zeal and diligence as it it had 
been to gain Paradise ; and if 1 have failed in any thing, 
it has been because my knowledge and powers went ab 
Airthcr." Whilst reading this touching appeal, we oftn 
iicarc^ly reah/e ihe fact, lliat it should be written by 
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i ; the same extraordinary man, \vho, but a fen 
before, had been idolized at Ibia court aa a bene- 
and received with almost royal honours. 

His anxiety to have a personal interview 
sovereigns became every day more intense ; he A)t 
ineflieacy of letter writing, and indeed even 
began to fail him, for the severity of hi§ malady fovi, 
'great part of the time deprived hira of the uac of 
hands. He made repealed attempts to get off for 
court ; a litter was once actually at the door lo coni 
him thither, but his increasing intirmiiieg, and th< 
clemency of the season, obliged him lu abandon the joi 
ney. In the mean time, ihe intrigues of his enemies ap- 
peared to be prevailing ; ilbe cold hearted Ferdinand 
treated all his applicatiotia with indiflerence ^ on the 
tice and magnanimity of Isabella alone he »lied for 
radreas of hie grievances, but she lay dangerou^ 
" May it please the Holy Trinity," aays he 
our sovereign queen to health; for by her will «r( 
thing be adjusted ^Ucfa is now in confusion." Alas 
while writing that letter,' his noble benefactress was a 
eorpae! 

The health of Isabella had long tfecn undermined by 
repealed shorka of domestic calaraitiee. llic death of 
her only son, the Prince Juan; of her beloved daught< 
bosom friend, the Princess Isabella ; and of her grgndt 
and prospective heir, the Prince Miguel, had bees t1 
cruel wounds to her maternal heart. To these, 
added the constant grief caused by the infirmity of in- 
tellect of her daughter Juana, and the-domeatic unhap- 
piness of that princess with her husband the Archduko 
I%ilip. The desolation which walks through palaces, 
admita not the familiar sympathies and eweet cousoIh- 
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tiona whii^fa alleviate Lhe sorows of coiDBlon lil'e. Isa- 
bella pined ia slate', amidst the obsequious homage of a 
Courii smrounded by the trophies of a glorious and suc- 
cessful reign, and placed at the summit of earthly gran- 
deur. A deep_ and insurable melani-hDljr settled upon 
her, vrhich undermined her constitution, and gave a fatal 
ucuteness to her bodily maladies. After four months of 
illnesH, ahe died on the 3(ilh of November, 1504, at Me- 
dina, del Canipo. iu tlie tifty-fourih year of tier agej bat 
long before her eyea cloijed upon the world, her heart 
l^ closed upon all its pomps and vanities. " Let mv 
body," said she, in her will. " be interred in the monu>- 
teryof San Frandsiro. in the alhambra of the city nT 
Granada, in a tow scpLdohrCt with na^lher monumeDt 
than a plain stone, and an inscripliun. But I desire and 
command, that if the king, my lord, should choose a ee- 
pulehre in any church ur monai^lery, in any other part or 
plftM of these my kingdoms, that my body be transparted 
thither, and buried beside the body of his highness ; so 
that the union we have enjoyed while living, and which, 
ithrough the mercy of God, we hope our souls will exp^ 
rience in heaven, may be represented by our bAdiea In 
the earth." 
Such was one of Wveral passaged in lhe will of this 
• admirable womao, which bespoke the chastened humility 
of her heart, and in whi<'h, as has been well observed, lhe ^ 
afiections of conjugal love were delicstely entwined with 
geoile piety and the most tender melancholy, 8he was 
one of the purest Bpirils that ever ruled ove 
Dies of a nation. Had she been spared, her benigi 
vigilance w^ould have prevented many a scene 
in the colonization of the New World, and i 
softened the lot of its native inhabitants. A: 
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name will ever ehine with celestial radiance in I 
early dawning of its hiatory. 

The news of the death of Isabella reached Columbl 
■while he was writing a leiter to his son. He nolici 
in a posiHcript or memo raiid urn, written in the hasle 
brevity of the momenti but in beautifully touching s 
ttonruful terms. " A memorial," he writes, " for thee, 
I'lay dear son Diego, of what is at present to be done. 
The principal thing is to commend afieeiionately, snd 
with great devotion, the soul of the queen, our sovereign, 
to God. Her life was always catholic and pions, aad 
^ompt to all things in his holy service ; for this reason i 

Wu may rest assured that she is received into his glory, 
:and beyond the cares of this rough and weary world. { 

The next thing is, to watch and labour in all mailers for : 

,lhe service of our sovereign, the king, and to endeavour ) 

(0 alleviate his grief. His majesty Is the head of etuis* 
tendom. Remember the proverb which says, when Ab 
head suffers all the members sulfer. Therefore, all good ' 

christians should pray for his health and long life ; and J 

we, who are in his employ, ought more than others to do . 
this with ell study and diligir-nce." J 

It is impossible to re,id without emotion, this simply <, 

cloqnent letter, in which, by soch wtlesB touches, Co- 
lumbus expresses his tenderness for llie uemory of his i 

ifactresa, his weariness under the gathering cares 
Uid ills of life, and his persevering and enduring loyal- ' 

to the sovereign who was so ungratefully neglecting 

, The death of Isabella was a fatal blow to his fortunes. ,| 
^hile she lived, he had every thing to anticipate from her 

e of Justice, her regard for her royal word, her i 

Rilnde for his services, and her admiration of his cha- j 
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factor. With her illness, however, his interesU iuid 
languished ; and when she dlCd. he was left to the jdstice ' 
KDil geoerosily of Ferdinand. 

During the remaiader of the wialer, and a great part 
of the spring, fae remained at Sevillj!. ilelaioed by paia- 
fitl illness. Hia brother, the addantndo, who supporleii 
him with his accustoTned fuDdncss and deTotion througli 
all his trials, proceeded lo ciiurt to attend lo hie coDfk 
i:enis, taking with him the admiral's younger son, Fer- 
nando, then aged about sevenieen, The latter the afleo 
lionaie father repeatedly represents lo his eon Diego, as < 
a man IB understanding and conduct, though hut a strip- 
pling in years, and inculcates the strongest fraternal a> 
tachment; alluding to his own brethren with onegi' 
those warm ami afiecting touches which speak the kind- 
ness of his heart. " To thy brother conduct thyself as 
Ihe elder brod^ should unto itte younger. Thou hast 
no other, and I praise God thai this is iuch B one as thon 
dost need. Ten brothers would not be too ipany for 
(hee. Never have 1 found a better friend, to right or 
lefl, than my brothers." 

Among the persons whom Columbtu employe^.at tUd 
time, in his missions lo the court, was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. He describes him as a worthy but nnforttiftic 
men, who had not profited as much as be deserved by 
hia undertakings, and who had always been disposed lo 
render him service. 

It was Jiot until the month of May. that Columbus was' 
able to accomplish his journey to court, which waa at 
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had entered the city of Barceloi 

by the chivalry of Spain, and hailed with i ii 

multitude, now arrived at llic eatcB of Segf 
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rom. inelftDcholy, and n^ected man ; oppressed eyeo 
1 by sorrows than by bis griefs and infirmitteB. 
:n he presented himEelf at court, he was made' 
fflentably senEible of tlie loss of his proteclregs, the 
nignant Isabella. He met with none of that distinguit 
cd attention, ihatcordial kindness, that cherishing symptf* 
thy, which his unparalleled services and his recent suf- 
ferings had merited. Ferdinand, it is tnie, received 
(him with many professions of kindness ; but with those 
cold, incfiectua) smiles, which pass like wintry smishine 
over the countenance, and convey no warmth to tbc 
*eart. 
f Many mouths were passed by Columbus in painful and 
'humiliating solieltetion. Hia main object was to obtain 
the restitution of his high oflices as viceroy and governor 
of the Indies ; as to the mere pecuniary claims for re- 
venues and arrears, he considered them of minor im- 
portance, and nobly offered to leave them to the dispcwi- 
tion of the king ; but his official dignities belonged to hts 
reputation ; they had been granted, also, by solemn trea* 
ty, and were not to be made a matter of arbitrament. As 
the latter, however, were precisely the claims which the 
lealoas monarch was the least disposed to grant, they 
stood continually in the way of all arrangement. Tlie 
whole matter was at ouc time referred to a tribunal, 
called the '' Junta de Descargos," which had charge of 
the settlement of the affairs of the late queen, but nothing 
resulted from their deliberations ; the wishes of the king 
were too well known to be thwarted. 

Columbus endeavoured to bear these delays with pa- 

_1ience ; but he hod no longer the physical strength, and 

K glorious anticipations, which had once sustained him 

Dirotigh Ms long application at ihis court. He was 
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agnin coniiiied to his bed by ■ return sf Llie gAul, aggn- . 
rated by the irritations of his spirit From this cimcA 
or aa^ish, he addressed one more appeal to Uie jusiJEe 
of the king. He no lunger petitioned Ibr hunsflf, bu 
for hie son Diego. He entreated thai he mi^l be np- 
poinled in hisplace, to the government of which he bod 
been so wrongfully deprived. "This," said he, "is ■ 

jltetter tvMcli coni^crns my honour; us to all ilie r«st, do 
as your majesty thinks proper; give or withhold, as 
nisj, be moat for your interest, and 1 shall b» contcoL 1 
believe it is the anxiety caused by the delay of ihia sf- 
tair, which is the principal cause of my ill heaM^ 

This petition was treated by Ferdinand with hia Hflfl 
evasions ; he endeavoured to prevail upon Columbus Kod 
hia son (0 waive their cJaims lo paramount dignitieB fn 
Ihe New World, and accept, m place thereof, titles and 
estates in CastiJe. Columbus rejected all proposals of 

- the kind tnth indignation, as calctilsied to comprombc 
those titles which were the trophies of his achievements. 
He saw, however, that all further hope of redress from 
Ferdinand was vain. From the bed lo which he wafi 
coniincd, he addressed a letter to his constant friend, 
J)iego de Deza, then arcbbbhop of Seville, expressive 
of his despair. " It uppears," said he, " that his majesty 
docs not think fit to fulfil that which he, with the qiieeiiv 
who is now in glory, promised ma hy word and seal. 
For tne to contend to the contraryt wonid be to contend 
with ihe wind. 1 have done all that I could do. I lekvc 
the rest to God, whom I have ever found propitious to 
me in my necessities." 

In the midst of illness and deapoodeney, when huth 
life and hope were expiring in (he bosom of Columbus, 
a new aleam vn? atvalLrncI, on<\ blazed up f 



ffilh cliaraeterislic fervour. He heard with joy of 
Hie Brrivnl from Flanders, of King Philip and Qneea 
lana, to take pusseasiun of their throne of Castile. In 
e daughter of Isabella, he trusted to find a patroness 
Itnd a friend. King Ferdinand, and all the court, repaired 
I Loredo, to receive the youthful sovereigns. Colum- 
is sent his brother, the'»delauiado, lu represent him, 
id wrote a letter lo the king and queen, lamenting ht^ 
'iiiv prevented hy illness from coining in person lo 
nanifest hTfl deroiion. He expressed a hopp, that he 
^ould receive at their hands a restitution of his honours 
tod Mtstca: and assured them, that, thmigh cruelly loi 
Bred at present hy disease, he should yet be able 
render them services, the like of which bod never bei 
lirtinesacd. 

Such was the last sally of his sanguine and 
^erable spirit ; which, disregarding age and infirmilies, 
■nd all past sorrows and disappointments, spoke from 
s dying bed with all the confidence of youthful hope, 
ind talked of slill greater enterprises, as if he had a 
Dng and vigorous lif.- before him. The adelantado took 
U affectionate leave of his brother, whom he was never 
D behold again, and set out on his nussicm to die new 
tovereigns. He experienced the most gracious recep- 
ion, and (tattering hopes were given him that the claims 
if lb e admiral would speedily he satished. 
t in the mean time, the cares and troubles of Columbus 
e drawing to a close. The transient fire which had 
iecently reanimated him, was soon quenched by acctunu- 
kting infirmities. Immediately after the departi 
le adetaniado, hie illness increased in violence. Finding 
^t his end was approaching, he arranged all his 
Kirs, for the benefit of hta successors. In a codii 
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m&de on the ere of his decease, he earorceil his original 
tesUmenti cansliluting bis son Diego liis uDirereal hair, 
entELiling his honours and estates on the male )iue of Sue 
family, and providing for his brothers Don Barlbojoiuew 
and Don Diego, and hia natural aon Don Fenuodo. fn 
his will, he enjoined that a porlion uf his revennes efaouU 
be annually deposited in the bank of St. George, at 
Genoa, nniil a Eufficient sum should be accumulated to 
set on fool a crusade to ibe holy land; for the rescne of 
the holy sepulchre was, to the last, the great object of ^ 
L his ambition, and he left a solemn charge npon his heirf 
Mo aid persunall)' in the pious enterprise. Otlier pro- 
Hrisions were made for the foundation of churches — ihc 
support of Beatrix Enritjuez, the mother of Fernando^- f -^ 
the relief uf his poor relations, end the payment of ^M^H 
most trivial debls. ^H 

Having thus scrupulously attended to all ihe claims oC ^^ 
affection, loyalty, and justice, upon earth, he turned his 
thoughts to hearen, confessing himself, partaking of the 
holy BHcrament, and complying wilh the other ceremo^ 
nies of a devout catholic. In his last momenta he wari^ 
attended by hia son Diego, w^ a few faithful followers, 
among whom was Bartholomew Fiesc^, who had 
accompanied Diego Mendez in the perilous expcilition 
from Jamaica to Hispaniula. Surrounded by ihcec dc- 
roled friends, iifi expired, with great resignation, on th« 
30th of May, 1506, being about 70 years of age. His 
last words were, "In manus tuas, Doraine, comniMulo 
spiritum meuin." "Into thy hands, O Lord, I commMid 
my spirit."* '■ 

* TliE body of Colutnbiu WHa depowted ia the cnnicnl of Si Vtt» 
clfon, and lib obdeqiiies were celfbniled with ruoHreal pomp la (fai ■ 

liii ciiiiifh uf f^snlft Maria dc In Anligim, in VnllsdoUd HJ» 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Observations on the character of Columhus. 



!oLiiuBtis was a man of great and invenlWe gcniiifi. 
■■ operations of hia tnlnd were energeiic, but irregB 

ir ; burelin^ forth, at times, with thai irresistible force 
4hich characterizes intellects of such an onier. His 
amhition was lofYy and noblit, inspiring him with high 
thoughts, and an anxiety to distinguish himself by great 
achievementa. Ue aimed nt dignity and wealth in the 
Mme elevated spirit with which he sought renown ; ihey 
were to rise from the territories he should discover, and 

s commensurate in importance. The vast gains thai 
he anticipaleil from his diacoveiiee, he intended lu ap- 
propriate to princely purposes ; In ineliluiioas for the re- 
Kef of the poor of- bis natire city, to'^e funndalioa of 
churches, and, ^bovc all, to crusades for the recovery Of 

c holy sepulchre. 

He was tenacious of hiti'nnk and privileges, not from 

mere vulgar love of titleBt but because he prized them 

testiraoniala and trophies of his illustrious deeds. 

^vcry question of compromise concerning them, he re- 

re tramiporlcd, in 1513, Cb the Corl.haE'Ui convent of La* 
Ciievas, at ScviUe, ajid deposited in the chape) of Socta Cbiato, in 
which were likewise depoeiled thoie nf hia son Don Uiegi^, friio died id 
le TiURge irf Montolban, on the 23d of Pebraary, 1626. In the year 
iSB. the bodies at CQlumbus and hia Boa Diegp, were removEd to Ilia- 
.paniolH, nnd interred by thB eiile oE the gmiid altar of the cathedtal 
if the city of S*n Domingo. Bui even here they did not rest in quiet 
Jir fm the ceawoa of Hiipaniola, to (ho French, in 1795, they were again 
flJKnleiTcd, and conveyed by the epnniarde with great pomp and 
'ic cathedral of Fiivojina, in the irisnd of Cuba, where 
Hi piesent, 
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pulsed with disdain. " These things," said he, 1 
*' concern my honour." In his tcaiument, he enjoined 
on his son Diego, and whoever after him shonltl inherit 
his estates, whatever other titles might be granted by tbe 
king, always to sign himself simply " The Admiral," by 
way of perpetuating in the family the source of its rcsl 
greatness. 

His conduct was chiracterized by the grandeur of bis 
riewa. and the msgnanimily of his spirit. Instead oT- 
ravaging the newly found countries like many of his con- 
teniporary discoverers, who were intent oniy on tmme- " 
diirie gain, he regarded them with the eyes of a legisla- 
tor ; he sought to colonize and cultivate them, to civilize 
the nstirea, to boild cities, introduce the useful arts, sub- 
ject every thing to the control of law, order, utd c^igiont 
sud thus to found regular and prospcrays empires. Thst 
he faikd ill this, was the fault of the dissolute rabble 
which it was his misfortune to command, with whom all 
law was tyranny, and all order oppression. 

He was naturally irritable and impctuons, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice ; yet the quickness of bis 
temper was couulfracted by the benevolence and genero- 
sity of his heart. The raBgnanimity of his nature shone 
forth through all the troubles of his stormy career. 
Though continually outraged in his dignity, braved in 
his authority, foiled in his plans, and endangered in his 
person, by the seditions of turbulent and worthless men, 
and that, too, at limes when suffering under anguish of 
bod)' and anxiety of mind, enongh to exasperate fbe 
most patient, yet he restrained his valiant and indignant 
spirit, and brought himself to forbear, and reason, and 
even to supplicate. Nor should we fail In notice how 
free he was from nil fpeling of rcvpnge, how ready to 
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E-tfbrgive and forget on the least tfgns of repentance 
I stonement. He has been extolled for hia skill in < 
1 trotlin^ others, but far grealer praise ia due to him for 
e firmness he displayed in governing himself. 

licly was genuine and fervent i religion mingled 
t'ttith the wliole course of hia thoughts and actiuni, and 
I elione forth in his moat private and unstudied writings. 
Tienever he made anv great discoT^y, he devoutly re- 
prned thanks to God. The voice tif prayer, and the 
■elody of praise, rose from his ships on diseoveriug the 
"•-'rldi and his first action on landing was to pros- 
trate binuelf upon the earth, and offer up ihanksgivings- 
Erery evening the Salve Rtgina, and other vesper 
hymns, were chanted by liis crew, and masses were per- 
' formed in the beautiful groves that bordered the wi] 
|. shores of this heathen land. All his great enterpi 
■twere undertaken in the name of the Holy Trinity, ai 
File partook of the holy sacrament previous to emban 
1 tion. He observed the festivals of ihe church 
VWildest situations. The Sabbath was to him a day 
liBBcrcd real, on which he would never sail fi-om a pol 
u case of extreme necessity. The religion ll 
■Beeply seated in his aoul,'difluaerf a sober dignity, 
lenign composure, over his whole deportment ; lii 
liiguagc was pure, and guarded, and free from all gros$ 

5renl expressions. 
It cannot be denied, however, that his piety was miii- 
ried with supers li tion, and darkened by the bigoti-y of 
ibeege. He evidently concurred in the opinion, that all 
>ns who did nql acknowledge the christian faith, 
%cre deBlitule of natural rights ; and lliat the sternest 
neasures might be used Tor their conversion, and the se- 
Krest puni^hmanCs inJlictcd upon them, if obstinate in 
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unbelief. Iii tbia spirit of bigotry he considered himsell' 
justified in making captives of ilie Indians, and trsitspurt- 
ing them to Spain, to hove them taught the doctrines n( 
christianily, and iu selling them fur slave-s, if they pre- 
tended to resist hia invasions. In doing the tatler, he 
dinned against the natural goodness of his heart, aud 
against the feelings lie had originally entertained and ex- 
pressed townrda thia gentle and hospitable people; but 
he was goaded on by ihe mercenttry impatience of the 
crown, and by the sneers of his enemies, at the unprofita- 
*ble result of his enterprises. It is but justice lo his 
character to observe, that the enslavement of the indiana 
thus taken in buttle, was at first openly countenanced hy 
the crown ; and thai, when the question of right came to 
be discussed at ihe request of the queen, several of the 
must distinguished jurists nnil theologians advocated the , 
practice ; so that the question was finally settled in tM' 
vour of the Indians solely by the humanity of Isabella. 
As tlie venerable Bishop Las Casas observes, whcro the 
most learned men have doubled, it is not surprising thai 
nn unlearned mariner should err. 

These remarks, in palliatiou of the conduct of Colum- 
bus, are required by candour. It is proper to show hlal 
in connexion with the a^e in which he lived, lest ltt« er- 
rors of the times should he considered his indivtoaal 
faults. It is not intended, however, to justify hitn on a 
point where it is inescusable to err. Let it remain a 
blot on Ilia illustrious name, and let others derive a les- 
son from it. 

A peculiar trait in his rich and varied character, remain; 
lo be noticed ; namely, that ardent and enthusiastic ima- 
gination, which threw a magnificence over his whole 
course of thought. A poetical temperament is discern!- 
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e tlirougltocit alt his nritmgs aod in all lii^i actioDE, W> 

e it iu all hts deacriptiosa of the beauties of the wild 

inds he was iliacovering, in the enthusiasm with which 

e extols the blandness of the temperature, the purity 

f the atmosphere, (he fragrance of the air, " full ol 

and sweetness," the verdure of the forests, the 

kdeur of the mounlains, and the crystal purity of the 

■laniiing streams. It spread a golden and glorious world 

rbund him, and tinged every thing with its o^vn gor- 

us colours. It betrayed him into iriaionary specula- 

s, which subjected him to the sneers and cavils of 

> of cooler and safer, but more grovelling minds. 

h were the conjectures formed on the coast of Paria, 

tout the form of the earth, and i!ie silualiuu of the 

trial paradise ; about the mines of Ophir, and the 

I Chersonesus of the ancients ; and such was the 

keroic scheme of a crusaile, for the recovery of the holy 

sepulchre. It tilled his mind with solemn ami visionary 

inedilalions on mystic passages of the scriptures, and nu 

the shadowy portents of the prophecies. It exalted his 

own office in his eyes, and made htm conceive himself 

an agent sent forth upon a sublime and awful mission, 

and subject to impulses and intimations from the deity ; 

sqch aa the voice, which he imagined spoiie to him in 

^vmfbrt amidst the trouUes of Hispaiuoli 

i>e silence of the night on the disastrous coast ofj 

Sieragua. 

i decidedly a visionary, but a visionary of 
^common kind, and successful in his dreams. The 
■manner in which his ardent imagination and mercurial 
^ture were controlled by a povierfu! judgment, 
reeled by an acute sagacity, is tlic most cxlraordinai 
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feature in liis character. Thua governed, his imagina- 
lion, instead or exhausting itself in idle flights, lent aid 
lo hia juiigcnent, and enabled him to Turin conclllf^Ds 
. at which common minds could never have arrived, nay, 
which they oould not perceive wh^n pointed out. 

To his intellectual vision it was given to read the signs 
of the times, and to trace in the conjectures and reveries 
of past a|fes, the indications of an unknown world, ob 
soothsayers were snid lo read predictions in the elan, 
-and to foretell events frcnn the Tiaions of the nigbk 
"His Boul," observeB a i^pnnish writer, " was supflCM 
to the uge In which he livd. For him was reserved the 
great enterprise of traversing a se^vhich had given rise 
lo so many'iables, and of deciphering the mystery of 
his age." 

Widi aU the visionary fervour of hu imagination, its 
fondcBi dreamH fell short of tlie reality. He died in ig» 
norance of tiie real grandeur of his discovery. Until 
his last breatli, lie entertained ihe idea that he had merely 
opened a new way to the old resorts of.opulem com- ^ 
merce, and had discovered some of the wild regions of the 
east He supposed Hispaniola la Ba the ai|cient Ophir, 
which had been visited by ihe ships of King Salomon, and 
that Cuba and Terra Pirma were butremoie parts of Asia. 
What visions of glory would have broke upon his mind, 
could he have known, that he had indeed discovered a 
new continent, equal to the old world in magnitude, and 
separated by two vast oceans, from all ihe earth bitherio 
known by civilized man I and how would bis magnani- 
moiia spirit have been consoled, amidst the afltictions of 
age, and the cares of penury, the neglect of a fickle pub> 
Kr, and the injustice of an ungrateful king, coidd he hnvQ 
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moinelerand Pyrometer; Part 2.-34 HiEtory of Greece ; Part 4. 
36 Geometry j Part 1.— 38 History of Greece ; Part 5.— 37 Get>- 
niotry ; Part 3 ; 3B History of Greece ; Part 6.-39 Sir Edward 
Coke. — 10 History of Greece j Part 7. — 41 Galvanism.— ^ft 
Geometry; Part 3. — 13 Greece; Port B. — d4 Animal Mechan- 
ios; Part 2.— 45 Life of Mahomet.— 46 Double Refraclion, or 
Polariiatiort of Light : Part 1.-47 Physical ^ography ; Part S. 
— 40 Life of Niebnhr. — 19 History of Greece ; Part 9, and lari, 
—fiO Life of Sir Isaac Newton.— 51 Geometry; Part 4. 

Tekhb. Three Dalian and fiflu Cenli ptrYtar, of 24 Nnm- 
b«n, PAVABI.B IB Advance. The Preliminary Treatise by Mr. 
Brougham, ia an eitra charge i/fJVinelten Cenli. 

•j* On account of the remarkable low Jirice at which Ihia 
Work issoldby the publishers in this country, it isaeceBKafythal 
Remittances should bo made in Money current at New- York,, 
or the difference of discount allonod, and all pustases paid. 




The publiBhera deem it proper lo state thot tlie preaent 
difference of Fif\y Centa addltioaul, is occuBioned b; na advanca 
a the (^OBt in England, but have now fixed the pnce ptrnm- 
nerttly at Three DuiiarB and Fifty ConlB, per Tear, for 24 Ni— "^ 
bers, from number one, upvnrds. 

JfcTc Yarlt, Septmbtr, 18S9. 

LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE.— 

G-. jIC. &H. ClKTtLi. B.re also DgentBin the United States for - 
the Library of KnUirtaiuing Knawledgo, now publiahing iD 
Limdon, II ia isaiicd monthly, in hal/yo\amea of about 200 
pages, of a aiio adapted both to the Library and the Pocket ; 
and, in subjects irherB IIluBtrstiuns are properly required, 
will be embelliahed with superiot wood engravingB. Il mill 
be got Kp under the raperintcndenct of the SacUly/br Ihe D\ffu- 
lion of fjttful Knmelrdge, in half miamt!, ISwo 0/ about 200 
pagu, price Fifly-six Ctjth. 
The work will bo rppubiiahod by G- & C. & H. Cairil], N. . 

Torb, and Wei U & Lilly, Boeton. Price of the AmtrieaH editU 

Fifty cenU. • 
O* SnbBcribera to the London Edition of the above, will still 

be supplipd willi the same, as tho numbBrs are receirad from 
. hence. Tkepnct of Hit Eiiglitk ropy it Fiflg-iix cejili, 

xxvn. 

JAHN'S HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH ; Tranalaled From the German. To which « 
appendedacontinnattoDoflhe HISTORY of the JEWS to 
the Reign of the EMPEROR ADRIAN, with an account of 
IhairvarioUB DisperaionB, Tranalatpd from the French of BA3- 
NAGE, 8yo. pp. 704. 2 

By CALVIN E. STOWE, A. M. I 

of IhoTheolffgiealSeminaty, Andover. ■ 

Exlraelsfrom Hit Prffaet wriliai by Profenor Stuart. \ 

" The design of the principal part of Ihe present volume is to 
inpart a succinct, and critically arranged History of the He- 
brews, ftom thefr first riaf in Abrahniu, down to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when their proper nationai oiiatsnce may be raid 
to ha.Te been suxpended. We have no book, in our Tauguage, 
which does this in such a manner as to salisFy the wania of a 
mitioal student, at the present Ume. The works of Shuokford 
and Prideaui, which in respect to leaming, may be mentioned 
with approbation, particularly tho latter, are so copious, and 
•ontain bo much irrelevant, not to any uninterexling leatl " 
that the student goes throagh them with groat toil, and 






I 



little fruit of his l&bour. Other books nre of a popularform, 
uidill<idB.pledtatht> w&als of a critical inquirer. 

Jalin has bestowed groat paies snd labour on the fellotriitg 
volk. None of hia numerous publications give higher evkdanos 
dTthis, than the present. 

Bosidea b. regular and coDtinuoUE History of the Jews, John 

bas also giyeu a BUecinct account of all the other notione coD- 

DBCted with them ; so that the stsduut may regard the present 

book, as containing an epitome oflheanclent UiBtory of Western 

' Asia,and of EDBleni Europe. 

I would urge it upon every thoologicul sludenl, in a par(icii]ar 
manner, to make himself familiar with tliia work Ihioughoul, It 
is impossible that he should not reap tlio benefit of such an 

la regard to the TVtni/aft'dri ; it was andertaken by Ml. • 
Stowe, at my roquHst ; and it is performed III a raaimar wl ' ""' 
entirely satisfies me, aud which, I hope, will satiufy the pnl 



Doctor of Philoapphy and Theology, and Professor of Oriental 
Languagen, &c, in the Univcrsitj of Vienna. 

By SAMUEL H. TURNER, B. D. 



inMnlerp, of Scrip, m the GenM 
■ieal Seminary of IbeProt. Epiac, Church, and 
WILLIAM R. WHTTTINGHAM, 
An AlomnuH of the Seminary, 



The rniLOSOPIIY of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE; 

or. a Treatise on Language t being a Com-Bo of Lcctuisa 

delivered at the lltica Lyceum. 

By ALEX. B. JOHNSON. 

XXX. 

OBSERVATIONS 

EFFICACY of^WHITE MUSTARD-SERD. 

In Affections of the Liver, Internal Organs, and NcrvoM 
System, and on llie general management of Health and IJ&, 

Iflmo. 

By CHARLES TURNER COOKE. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Second Edili 



SXXI. 
The APOCALYPSE of St. JOHN, or Prophecy t 

the Rise, FiogreBe. and Fall of the Choi^ of Rome, tbe It 
qnlBllioD, the Revalation of France, the UniTerEul War, an 
the final Triumph of Christianity, being' a new InterprelatitHi. 

B7 the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, A. M. H. R. S. U 

XXXII. 

THEOLOGY EXPLAINED and DEFENDED, in a J 

Series of SERMONS. 
By TIMOTHY DWIGHT, S. T. D., LL. D. 

Lute President of Talo College. 

a. Memoir of the Life of the Author. 4 voIh. 8to. Fifth ■ J 

Eiiitian. ' 

XXXIII. 

IJITTERS on CLERICAL MANNERS and HA- 
BITS, addresaed to a Student In the Theological Semlnair, ' 
at Pcinceton, N. J. lamo. 

By SAMUEL MILLER, D. D. 

'ofessoi of EccleBiaslical Uistoiy and Church GoTenunen 
tliB Baid Sarainary. Second Edition. 

XXXIV. 

The NEW TESTAMENT of our Lord and SaviooT ' 
JESUS CHRIST ; translated out of the Original Greek, ind 
with the former translationa diligently oompared and revised. 
The Text of tho common translation is arranged in paro- 
graphe, such a» the sense requires ; the divieions of Chapten 
and Verses bciug noticed in the nuai^in. 18mo. 
By JAMES NOURSE, 
Student in the Theologlual Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

XXXV. 

The CANON of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 
ASCERTAINED; or the Bible complete, without the Apo- ' 
crypha and Unwritten Tr^ditionfl, 

By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 

ProfesBorofDidactio and Polemic Theology, in the Theological ^ 

Seminary Princeton, N. J. ISEmo. 



XXXVI. 
The THILOSOPHV of a FUTURE STATi 



XXXVII. 

Tlie CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER ; or the Cot 

ioD of Science and thilasophy with Religion. lUaitntail 

with Engravings. 

By THOMAS DICK, 

Aulhor of n variety of Literary and Scientific Conuniiiliea- 
tionB in Nidiolaoa's Philosophical Journal, the Annals afPh>- 
loBOphy, &.e. &c. 
Faurih^merican from the lail London editian. FinePaper,12nio. 

XXXVIII. 

MEMOIR of tlic REV. LEGH RICHMOND, 

A.M. ofTrinityCollegfi, Cambridge, Rector of Tarvey. fee. 

By Iho REV. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A. M. 
Fourth American, Slercoliiped from Ike lail London EdUi 

XXXIX. 
TALES nf ihf GOODWOMAN, 

By a DOUPTf UL GENTLEMAN. 
Author of Joho Bull In America, New Mlir^i fbi Trii?ollora. A 



By HENRY E. DWIGHT, A.M. 1B29. 

XLI. 

GUATIMALA, or the UNITED PROVINCES of 
CENTRAL AMERICA, [n 1837—28 ; heing SketchoB and 
Memo rail duifc made during a Iwelvo-nmnth's ; *' 
Ulttt Repuhlie. 1 vol. Hvo. 

By HENRT DUNN. 




iBting nature, | 



■ XLIL 

KOTES on CONSTANTINOPLE anU GREECE, 

By REV. JOSIAH BREWEff, JjtdI, lamo. 
Tbia Wnrk will be found of n most ftehl^iiiteroeting 
to general readers, but in<^ partKuUryJOi tbuae wEo 
doepl; aancern themi<elyes m the aSfn'iiB orthat 
will contain the preaont state orRaligioj-l 
Education — C o mm erco — Pt oductionB — Ejilent — Di viaiona 
— Pop u 111 ion— Government— Sb ate in |iB War, &c.&c. ut-^ 
lerBperaed with numeroUB Anecdotes, illOBtrBtiTe of Ibo Gi 
niuB, DomCBlicMannera,ancl Local Character of tbeGreel 
and Turks inha,biting tbesB places. InJ'i 

XLIII. 

A HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGER of CHRIS-' 

TOPHER COLUMBUS. 3 vol,, i 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

XLIV,, 

IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) LIFE and VOYAGES 

of COLUMBUS, abridged by himaelf. 1 vol. 12mo. 

XLV. 

THE REPUBLIC OF CICERO, 

Traoslated from Iho Latin, aecompanied witii a Critical and , 

HiBtoricai Introduction, 1 vol. ISmo. 

By G. W, FEATHERSTONHAUGH,iEaci. 

F«llowofthe GBologioal Socialy ofLondon! ofllia Amarican 

PiiiloBophicul Society : of the Lyceum of Natural 

ofNew-York, &C.&C, fee. 

XLVL 

TANNER*S{John)mDIANNARRATIVE,l»oI.8vojg 

Compiled and edited by 
EDWIN JAMES, M.D. V. 3. Army, 
Compiler of Major Long's first Eipedition. 
Thia nartative vrSi give a fall and aothentic account of Taa- 
■n'B cajit'irc by Ihe Indians, and of his reaidence atnonget them 
for a period of nearly thirty years; together with the manner of 
Assling of those concerned in the Fur Trade. To wbich will be 
added an exlenaivo Indian Grammar and Vocabulary. As, bow- 
over, the latter will be printed distinct from the *Qrk, but of (he 
same form, and on llie name type, the narrative can be bad with 
or without it. The whole will form an octavo volume of about 

1400 pages. (_In Prcii.) 
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XLVri. 
A SYSTEM OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

B7 saaujeC^sheldon fitch, M.D. 



AAUJEL^SH 



"Surgeon Deutiat. 
In Three P»*B, vii.' m 

First— DENTAL SU*GERT AS A SCIENCE, 
Second— OPSRATIVE DENTAL SUEGERY, 
Third— PHARMACY connactod with Dentil SURGERY. 
In UuB work, IheAatlitt', In addition (0 the experiOQGo derived 
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of b1] the most euiineul authnra on the KUbjec 
haa bean given lo that part trealing of modern improveniBnts, 
parLicularly Iliuee uf the United Slates. The work will contain 
nxiT Fiates, and will be oompriBed in dbont 450 pa^:ea, Hvo. 

XLVllI. 
ELEMENTS of the GAME of CHESS; or a New 

Method orin^truction in that colf^hrntcd Game, faimded on 
ScientifiR Frinciples. The wliole written cxpreesl; foe t' 
use of Beginners. I ^ino. 

By WILLLVM LEWIS, 

TeacJiHC of Chess. 

Revised and corrected bj au AinericD.n Amateur. 

XLIX. 

raSTORY of iht; FREINCH REVOLUTION, from 

i7aa to lUM. !ivo. 

Bj A. F. MIGNii:T, 
Revised and corrected Iroio the LoDdDQ edilioo. 



VOYAGE 10 tlie EASTERN SEAS, in the year 18] 

including an Account of Capl. Moxwelrs attacl ■' " 
taries al Canton, and Notes of an interview with Bonapart* 
■t St. Helena, in Augiut, 18'27. IBrno. 

By Capt. BASIL HALL, Royal Navy, F. R. S, 

LI. - " 

LETTERS and MEMOIRS relating to the War of lh« 

American Independence, and the Capture of the f 
Tcoopa at Saratoga. 12mo. 

By MADAME DE REIDESEL. 
. TraiiBlatBd from Uie original German. 
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